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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Dr. V. Raghavan delivered these lectures under our 
Series on Indian Culture on the 12th, 13th and 14th 
October, 1972. 

The author keenly desired to revise the press-copy 
of his lectures and supplement some matter to it. On 
account of his manifold undertakings it took some five 
years for finalising the press-copy. He spared no pains 
in correcting the proofs and preparing the addenda et 
corrigenda^ the detailed Bibliographies and the various 
Indexes. We were highly impressed with his persistent 
patience and forbearance. We, however, deeply regret to 
note that Destiny took him away from the world on 5th 
April, 1979, leaving a few pages of this work unprinted. 
Alas, the author did not survive to see the publication 
of this monumental work prepared by him with great 
love of labour. 

The late Dr. V. Raghavan was a prolific and versa¬ 
tile scholar in Sanskrit and Indology. He was intimately 
associated with all outstanding organisations of Sanskrit 
Studies in India and abroad. He was a Jawaharlal 
Nehru Fellow ( 1960-70) and President, International 
Association of Sanskrit Studies for several years. His 
facile pen has ranged over the whole gamut of Sanskrit 
literature. His analytical acumen, critical faculty, deep 
erudition and flowery eloquence have won the admira¬ 
tion of the entire scholarly world. 

When Dr. Raghavan passed away suddenly, Dr. Miss 
S. S. Janaki who was his past student and has been 
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associated with his academic activities for several years, 
including the present work, undertook the finalisation of 
the remaining part of this publication. I thank her 
.sincerely for her active co-operation at the final stage. 

On being invited to deliver lectures in our Series on 
Indian Culture, Dr. Raghavan selected ‘ Festivals, Sports 
and Pastimes of India’ as the theme of his lectures. I 
hope this work on one of his favourite subjects will 
prove to be interesting and illuminative to those inte¬ 
rested in Indology. 


Ahmedabad H. G. Shastri 

June 28, 1979 Director 



PREFACE 


In traditional culture work and play went together, 
and in Indian tradition there was religious orientation 
as well. The Indian Festivals and Sports is a fascinating 
theme indeed. However the period, the geographical 
area, and the material on the subject are vast and prodi¬ 
gious. A comparative study, with parallel forms known 
through the ages in other parts of the world gives the 
treatment an extra enlightening dimension. 

Prof. Raghavan has had occasions to deal with the 
theme of festivities, pastimes and vratas, individually 
and collectively, in his writings in Tamil, English and 
Sanskrit, - as for example in his Bhoja's Srhgdraprakd^a 
( 3 rd edition 1978, pp. 627-43), Rtu in Sanskrit Literature, 
(L. B. Shastri Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Delhi 1972), 
in his edition of Durlabha’s * Rtuvarnana ’ (in Majaya- 
mdruta II, 1971) which has a rich cultural milieu, and 
in his articles, ‘ Mattuppongal ‘ Masi Panguni Anus- 
thsnangal ’ and " Cittirai Vilakkal ’ ( all in Tamil, publi¬ 
shed, in SilpaM, Madras, Vol. I, 1939), ‘ Dipavali ’ (in 
'EngUsh-Illustrated Weekly, 13th November, 1955) and 
in his original Sanskrit poem * Sankr^ntimahah ’ ( Sams- 
krita Fratibhd, III. ii, October, 1961). On the ‘Hindu 
Festivals ’ he had delivered Lectures at the Kern Insti¬ 
tute, Leiden, and at the University of Chicago in 1964. 
But it is in his three lectures delivered on 12th, 13th 
and 14th October, 1972 at the Sheth B. J. Institute of 
Learning and Research on ‘Festivals, Sports and Pas¬ 
times of India ’ that he has fully covered the theme. In 



the present study, as elsewhere, he shows his mastery 
of the minutiae of the subject, and also the over-all 
comprehension. 

Between the delivery of the lectures and the final 
appearance in print, Prof. Raghavan had opportunities 
to visit Burma, South-East Asia, United States and 
Canada and the valuable information assimilated by him 
during these tours have also been included in the book. 

The most unexpected thing occurred on 5th April, 
1979 when Prof. Raghavan passed away suddenly. At 
that time all the matter in this book had been printed; 
only the two last formes of the Index were going 
through the press. It is my melancholy duty to thank 
the Sheth B. J. Institute of Learning and Research, 
Ahmedabad, and its Director Dr. Hariprasad.O. Shastri 
for the arrangements made for these lectures and the 
interest evinced in their publication. It is a matter of 
deep regret that Prof Raghavan is not alive to see the 
full book in print. 


20th June, 1979 
MADRAS 


S. S. JANAKI 
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(i) 

Festivals form an integral and important part of 
the life, civilization and culture of a people. Several 
of them had their origin in the primitive stage of the 
peoples. There have been no people in any part of the 
world who have not had their festivals.^ The festivals 
were closely woven into the web of the lives of the 
people. JThe primary activity of man was the collection 
of food and agricuUure; he was most concerned with 
vegetation,"'* its decay and regeneration, and sowing and 
reaping; the elements of Nature which had their most 
prominent impact on him were the Sun and the Moon 
and the Constellations and the phenomena associated 
with these like light and darkness and re-emergence 
of the former^ and the cycle of seasons; the Sky and 


1. E. g. The Tablet of Instructions of the Hittites enjoined eighteen 
festivals, some of which were named after the seasons and 
which included a festival to the Sun-Goddess Arinna. The 
Hittites, G. R, Gurney, Pelican Series, p. 151. 

2. See J. J. Meyer’s Trilogie altindicher Maechte und Feste der 
Vegetation (Trilogy of Hindu Vegetation Powers and 
Festivals). The myths and cults of Osiris, Adonis, Attis and 
Dionysus were related to corn, its decay and re-generation, 
vegetation, harvest etc. See Golden Bough, One Volume 
Abridgement, London, 1950, pp. 368--77, 424. 

3. E. g- The Celtic Fairs and Festival of Lugnassad in ancient 
Ireland which ‘marked the victorious close of the sun’s 
contest with the powers of darkness and death, when the 
warmth and light of that luminary’s rays, after routing the 

f. 1 [ fn. contd. on p. 2 
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the Earth with which he lived were his parents.^ It 
was therefore most natural that his activity in relation 
to these, the importance he attached to these, his grati¬ 
tude and his adoration of .these expressed themselves 
in the form of festivities, sacrifices and offerings.® 
These also marked the major classes of the earliest 
festivals and celebrations of mankind in all parts of the 
world. In addition to these and arising from factors 
related to some of them like fertility, there developed 
the idea of the great mother-goddess, Magna Mater, 
and her worship. The acts relating to the dead and the 
periodic observances for the ancestors formed the central 
factors of another class of festivals® and rituals. The 
seasonal changes and viscititudes and set-backs gave 

fD. contd. from p. 1 ] 

colds and blights, were fast bringing the crops to maturity 
Prof. Rhy’s, ‘ On the origin and growth of religion as illustrat¬ 
ed by Celtic Heathendom’ quoted by Tilak in ‘The Arctic 
Home in the Vedas p. 397. 

4. Cf. Rgvedic Dyava-PrthivL 

5. Cf. J. Gonda : “Originally, festivals were ... but events 
bearing upon the cyclical life of nature, especially upon the 
growth of cereals etc.” - Skt. Utsava “ festival ”, p. 146, India 
Antiqua, Leyden, 1947. Accordingly he derives the word 
‘ Ut-sava ’ etymologically from the root ‘ su’, and as signify¬ 
ing generation, stimulation, production etc. See lb-, p. 151 ff. 

6. Particularly on the funeral rites and ancestor worship and 
their relation to the evolution of the arts of drama and 
dance, see William Ridgeway, ‘The.Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of Non-European Races’, Cambridge, 1915. See 
also Rv. X.18.3, Av, XII.2.22. Taitt. Iran. VI.10.2 : 

sqiTTiT after the funeral the kinsmen went east¬ 

ward or turned eastwards and disported themselves with 
dance and laughter. 
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rise to the sense of the forces of evil, of disease etc. 
and the periodic acts of exorcising, driving and throw¬ 
ing them out and the doing of this through bon-fire, 
effigy-burning and a scapegoat. When tabooes, conven¬ 
tions and restrictions were controlling human conduct, 
there arose naturally a feeling for some occasion to set 
these aside, for men and women to abandon themselves 
and give themselves all kinds of licence.'^ Some festivals 
marked by such uninhibited behaviour also grew. These 
are the major or basic forms of festivals and other 
similar acts; in different parts of the world and among 
different peoples, details gathered round these which 
contributed to their difference and variety. 

(ii) 

A study of these festivals from early times all over , 
the world shows certain recurrent historical phenomena. 
Apart from details which they gathered in the local 
setting, they attracted to themselves the features of 
lesser celebrations; there was coalescence, as a result of 
which some festivals grew in magnitude and gained 
multiple significance. The movement of peoples and the 
contact and conflict of different cultures, characterised 
by different cults and religious practices, led to earlier 
pagan festivals being absorbed by similar ones in the 
new culture, or adapted to the acts and personalities 
of the new culture.® A process of pouring new wine 

7. J. J. Meyer’s Tnlogie devotes attention to this aspect also. 
C/. the Bacchanalia of Greece and later of Rome and the 
Roman Saturnalia to some extent. 

8. See James Frazer, ‘ The Golden Bough,’ op. cit., pp. 356 ff.. 

Oriental Religions in the West. See also BSOAS; London, 
X, pp. 632-53, *The Iranian Festivals Adopted by the 
Christians etc.' by S. H. Taqizadeh. f 
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into old bottles has always been in operation. An 
examination of Christian festivals, including the most 
important ones among them - Christmas and the 
Nativity of Christ - are all taken over from the earlier 
Mitraism which had a stronghold over the people;® on 
one side the old festivals could not be ignored and on 
the other, it was by harnessing them that the new 
religion could consolidate itself. A study of the festivals 
in this large country of India reveals several illustra¬ 
tions of this same process, as we shall see presently. 

This brings us to the role of the festivals in the 
spread and consolidation of a culture. The people at 
large who worked and toiled, the affluent ones, the 
religious leaders and the priests, and above all the 
Chiefs and Kings, all contributed to this spread and 
consolidation.' The King especially who had a high 
role in ancient societies and was even deified, played 
a special part in many of the festivals, being the chief 
performer of or the one who inaugurated a festival 
The festivals, as we can see from their character as 
described above, covered the whole area of man’s 
activity, his life, sustenance, growth and enjoyment. 
The celebrations of these and the carrying on of life’s 
activities were fused together in early societies and in 
traditional culture, work and play went together. Many 
of the festivals had one dimension in religion and an¬ 
other in enjoyment, music, dance, jest, games etc. form¬ 
ing essential parts of the celebrations. The King had 

9. See Franz Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism,* 

Dover Publications, New York. V. Raghavan, ‘Worship of 

the Sun,’ Purana, Varanasi, Xn.2, pp. 206-211. 
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therefore a special duty to see to the celebrations of 
these festivals which were responsible for the joy and 
prosperity of his people and country. Whether it was 
the sacrifices in the Vedas or the other periodic 
observances all through the year as seen in the Atharva- 
parUistas, the later Dharma Nibandhas or the court- 
dramas, we see clearly the King’s role and responsibility 
in this respect. In fact, the Vslmild Rdmdyana says 
(IT.67.T5) that in the absence of a King, when there 
is anarchy, the festivals and festive gatherings, actors 
and dancers etc., all of which contribute to the prosperity 
of the Kingdom, do not flourish. 

(iii) 

On the Indian festivals, the period, the area and 
the material to be covered are vast and prodigious. 
The period begins with the Vedas and has to compre¬ 
hend the forms in which the ancient festivals survive 
to this day. Besides Sanskrit writings and Brahminical 
sources, there are those in Pali and Prakrts belonging 
to Buddhism and Jainism. Then in the later periods 
there are the regional literatures and local material, 
as also the folk-material. From what has been already 
said, it may be seen that a comparative study of these 
with parallel forms known through the ages in other 
parts of the world would be enlightening and fruitful. 
In the past, Indian culture had spread far and wide 
ill the Western world and in large parts of the Asian 
continents where some areas like those of the South- 
East preserve to this day the Indian influences. The 
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parallels to or prevalence with some modifications of 
the Indian festivals in these areas add an interesting 
dimension to this study. Just as he made a momentous 
observation on the languages so also on the festivals, 
William Jones said : ‘ If the Festivals of the old Greeks, 
Persians, Romans, Egyptians and Goths, could be 
arranged with , exactness in the same form with the 
Indian, there would be found a striking resemblance 
among them; and an attractive comparison of them all 
might throw light on the religion and perhaps on the 
history of the primitive world.’ Much work has since 
been done in this comparative field by Frazer and 
others. Full justice to all these aspects is of course not 
possible in these three lectures, but as none of these 
could be completely ignored, I shall, to some extent, 
take note of the data of such comparative study. 

(iv) 

Festivals, like other human institutions, undergo 
changes and have their own history and evolution. 
Even in its earliest phases a shift of emphasis, a change 
in the character of an act as a sacrament, a sacrifice or a 
merriment is seen. The incorporation of an element of 
one into the other, of popular social gathering and 
merriment into a religious and sad^otal celebration is 
common. In ancient times, the demarcation between the 
secular and religious was slender and in India, it is 
difficult to characterise a celebration as purely secular or 
purely religious. In a survey of the Festivals of India it 
would be difficult to give a full exposition of all the 
aspects. In the present undertaking, I propose to devote 
attention primarily to the social aspects and the secular 
and recreational elements. Although the main character 
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of the Indian ideology is its religions and spiritual 
orientation, in a subject like Festivals, it is necessary 
to draw attention to those aspects which bring out the 
zest and joy in life that the people displayed through 
these celebrations and activities and thereby give the 
much needed corrective to the one-sided view that this, 
the Indian, was an other-worldly culture or that it did 
not enrich life but impoverished it in respect of enjoy¬ 
ment. ^ ® The chief feature of festivals is that they are 
gatherings and brought people together for community 
activity and common participation and in this respect 
also, a study of the festivals provides the adjustment 
in the imbalance of the notion that the prevailing 
character of the Indian was insular, individualistic and 
non-associative. The festivals had an important part toft 
play in the promotion of corporate life. As already 
indicated, the festivals also afford examples of elements 
of local or lesser traditions mingling with the larger 
main stream and thus building up an integrated national 
tradition. I have developed this theme in a study on the 
variety and integration in the pattern of Indian culture^ ^ 
and we shall see, as we go, how this theme is reinforc¬ 
ed by the study of festivals. 

From the most ancient times and in all parts of 
the world, the communal or recreational aspect of the 
festivals expressed itself in singing and dance. The arts 
of music and dance form a prominent part of Indian 

10. See my paper ‘Is Hindu Culture Other-worldly?/ Twentieth 
Century, Allahabad, 1937 and Vedantakesari, Madras, XXIII. 
iv, Aug., 1936. 

11. The Far Eastern Quarterly, U, S. A, XV. iv, Aug. 1956. 
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festivals and this is true of even those celebrations 
which are predominantly sacred. The arts of music and 
dance are themselves major subjects; and even as we 
will not be able to explain fully in the present study 
all the religious elements, we will not also be able to 
deal in detail with these arts themselves when describ¬ 
ing the festivals; only the part these arts play and the 
way in which they enrich the celebration could be pointed 
out. Several data pertaining to the history of these two 
arts come to our knowledge, particularly in the more 
ancient stages, through these festivals and this significant 
aspect will be taken note of in the present survey. 

As in the case of religion, so in the case of the 
arts, the Indian tradition wove an integrated tapestry 
of life; the arts were not so mtich separately cultivated 
as they were integral parts of activities like sacrifices, 
festivals and religious functions. If the festivals served as 
an introduction to Indian religion or formed for some 
persons the only religious activities they could participate 
in, they, the festivals, served also as occasions to 
enjoy these arts. 

The basis of festivals in their origin as well as in 
their later or fuller evolution is in the phenomena of 
Nature, of earth and sky, of the sun and the moon, 
of vegetation, trees, flowers and fruits, of the changing 
face and attractions of Nature which the march of 
seasons provided. These, like the arts, gave not only 
an aesthetic dimension to the festivals but also an 
integration with Nature which is a necessary • stage in 
the realisation of the summun'i bonum of universalism 
aspired for by the Indian mind. Increasing alienation 



from Nature is a feature of the march of material civi¬ 
lization through the ages; starting with harnessing and 
exploiting the natural resources, it has grown into the 
rape of Nature and the menacing pollution of environ¬ 
ment. Areas are still left where those seeking relaxation 
and communion with water, tree or clear sky can 
resort to for a holiday but the survival of these areas 
is being threatened daily. The revival of festivals can be 
an effective means of re-capturing a fast decaying style 
or art of life in which man and Nature emerge and 
merge from and into one another. 

There is hardly a day in the Hindu calender which 
is not marked by some feast or fast, some offering or 
happy celebration, some holy day or holiday. Many 
of these observances have disappeared during the cen¬ 
turies, particularly after the medieval and modern im¬ 
pacts from outside cultures like the Islamic and the 
Christian and Western. The surprise is that a good 
number of festivals, having a national character and 
strongly imbedded in our life, domestic and communal, 
still survives. It is in the very nature of things that new 
festivals arise like the purely secular ones today, the 
Bank-holiday, the Independence Day, etc.; but it is too 
soon to say what festive features even these will gather 
as time passes. Even from the modern point of view 
of national interests, festivals impart colour, joy and 
zest to life, contribute to mingling and participation 
in a common life of equality and fraternity, help the 
peresentation of a common cultural and national image 
and call for attention and efforts at preservation. 

f. 2 
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Recently in Bangkok the traditional Swing Festival was 
abandoned for a time after Thailand became free but 
the Government there soon realised that this colourful 
festival was a tourist attraction and dollar-getter and 
resumed it. The deterioration in culture, arts and festi¬ 
vals, caused by modernism, technology and production 
could, let us hope, be retrieved or arrested at least 
by tourism. 



It is well-known, that the attitude of the Vedic Indian 
was marked by a desire for the good things of life, 
longlife, cattle, progeny, wealth, acquisitions, prosperity 
and happiness. It is these that he asked for in his 
prayers to the different deities and sought for through 
the several sacrifices and offerings which he did round 
the year. The most prominent popular activity at 
which the people of that age assembled and gave ex¬ 
pression to their human urges was the Samana. Samana 
which is mentioned often in the RV^‘^ and occurs 
also in the ^ukla YV. and AF., and which has been 
taken by some ancient authorities and some modern 
scholars as meaning ‘ a battlewas realy a festive 
popular gathering as is clear from the many references 
to its features. There is an essential connection between 
the two meanings in some of the noteworthy activities 

12. For references to the actual passages in these texts mentioning 
Samana* Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, may be seen. 
For the RV. passages bearing on this and a detailed dis¬ 
cussion, see Kalicharan Shastri, New Indian Antiquary, II, 
1939-40, pp. 156-162. 


at the Samana, like contests and competitions^® in feats 
of archery and racing with chariots and horses. 

Tn another part of the large area where the 
Samana took place, poets collected and recited their 
compositions; young and old, men and women came 
here; from the reference especially to the women com¬ 
ing in their best dress and ornaments, it is clear that 
the Samana was also a public Svayamvara where 
women chose their husbands. Not only young women 
desiring marriage but also public women made free 
use of the occasion and plied a brisk trade.In the 
midst of the Samana-grovLU^ burned a fire from which 

13. Cf- The word Ranga which meant both the arena of contests 
and duels as well as the stage for dance and drama. The 
way in which the spirit of competition between tribes or the 
sexes displayed at festivals had a civilizing influence has been 
shown by Marcel Granet in his book Chinese Civilizatian 
(quoted by J. Huizinga in his Bomo Ludens). “ The spirit 
of Competition ” says Granet, “ which animated the men’s 
societies or brotherhoods and set them against one another 
during the winter festivities in tournaments of dance and 
song, comes at the beginning of the line of development 
that led to State forms and institutions.” Summarising Granet, 
Huizinga says ( p. 54): “ Every ceremony well performed, 
every game or contest duly won/ every act of sacrifice 
auspiciously concluded, fervently convinces archaic man that 
a boon and a blessing have thereby been procured for the 
community.” 

14. It was because of this aspect of the Samana, which was the 
same as the later SamUja and Samajya, that the Dharma 
Sutras prohibited students from attending it and A^oka 
also, seeing its many evils, prohibited its holding (Rock 
Edict 1). 
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it could be seen that these merriments went through 
ali night; the people are said to disperse at dawn. 

Popular or primitive indulgences like the above 
which persisted were evidently incorporated in some 
of the sophisticated sacrifices organised and conducted 
by the priests. Speaking of the Vedic sacrifices in his 
‘ The Religion of the Veda \ Bloomfield says that '' they 
(the sacrifices) had in them the elements of public, 
tribal or national festivals.”^® Two such sacrifices |i 
of the Vedic times are the Mahdvrata and Sautrdmanl 
The Mahdvrata is described in several Vedic texts. 

It is celebrated as part of other Sattras like Gavdma- 
yana^ The following features of the Mahdvrata may be 
noted : (1) The priest sits on a swing and swings and 
touches the ground. (2) On either side of the Agni- 
dhra priest there are two posts tied with two round 
pieces of skin and the King, riding on a chariot driven 

15. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York & London, 1908, p. 214 

16. The Aitareya and ^Snkhdyana Aranyakas, the Taittiriya 
Samhita and BrUhmana, ihe Kdthaka SamhitS and the T3ndya 
BrUhmana and the ^rauta Sutras of ^dhkhdyana, LatyUyana 
and Kdty'&yana 

17. The Ait. Aran, assigns many esoteric meanings to the Swing¬ 
ing. Kumarila in the TantravUrttika (1.3), when discussing 
some UcUras and practices, mentions the Swinging in the 
Mahavrata as a mere relaxation. On Swinging, see Frazer, 
p. 289 : On the principles of homeopathic or imitative 
magic it might be thought that the higher the priests swing 

the higher will grow the rice,.swinging is practised by 

Ihe Letts of Russia with the avowed intention of influencing 
the growth of the crops. ..for the higher he (the Lettish 
peasant) rises in the air the higher will his flax grow that 

[fn. contd. on p. 13 
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round the Fire, shoots three arrows which stick there. 
(3) There is another round white skin for whose poss¬ 
ession a Vai^ya and a iudra struggle. (4) Two persons 
keep on a sort of literary duet, one indulging in praises 

and the other in abuses. (5) A Mdgadha (minstrel) and 
a Pum^cali (harlot) converse on a subject which is 
quite obvious. (6) In line with the above, the maithuna 
of bhutas is mentioned but is said to have been purma 
i.e. no longer prevalent, (7) Music and dance formed 
a prominent part of the Mahdvrata^ (a) There was a 
bhumi-dimdubhi, a hollow on the earth covered with 
stretched hide which was beaten with the tail of an 
animal. There were, along with this, shouts by the 
priests, (b) There was a lute of hundred strings 
(Satatantu, Vdna) played by women. In fact we come 
to know of a large variety of lutes that were in use 

in those ages : Avaghatarikd probably same as the Apd- 
ghdtalikd of some texts, Aldbu-vind (the gourd-lute), 
GMtakarkan, Godha-vind (the one with the skin 
of the lizard stretched over), Kdnda-vind or Ghdtari 
played with a plectrum, Tamhalavind and KapiHrsni. 
(c)The PicchorJ ( ord, old) played was a flute, (d) Four or 
six other drums were also used, some of these outside 
the Sadas. (e) With all these there was the singing of 
SdmansP^ (f) The last and most striking feature is 

fn. contd. from p. 12] 

season.” On two ritual Swing festivals surviving among the 
tribals in Western Central India, see ‘ Contributions to the 
Swinging Festival in Western India ’ by Rifa Wiesinger and 
Josef Hackei, Acta Ethnologica et Linguistica, No. 13, 
Series Indica 2, Vienna 1968. 

18. The Snmans, it may be noted, were sung not only to lutes 
but also to drums; see $atapatha 5.1.5.17 : 

JTF# 1 
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Ddsyah, women-servants or courtezans carrying water- 
pots singing, beating the ground with their feet, as 
also their thighs with their palms, and dancing round 
the Mdrjdliya Fire, the burden of their song being 
‘ This is honey th^finally pour the water in their 
pots on the Fir^ / 

The above features point clearly to a popular old 
festival which was adapted into a sacrificial rite or had 
its own symbolic meaning. In his ‘ Religion and Philo¬ 
sophy of the Veda\ Keith takes the Mahdvrata as an 
old festival of Winter Solstice. The Hotr priest’s swing¬ 
ing on a Swing is taken as symbolic of the Sun’s 
movements and indeed RV. VII.87.5 describes the Sun 
as the golden swing in the sky: f^cf F® The 

white skin which is pierced and fought for, is also 
taken as symbolic of the Sun’s disc. But there are the 
other features, of music and dance and of talk with 
a harlot and maithuna which require explanation. These 
are evidently vestiges of an older festival of merriment 
and uninhibited indulgence. In his separate discussion 
on the Mahdvrata Keith suggests some relation 
with the South Indian Makara-Sankrdnti, the entry 
of the Sun in Capricorn and the Sun’s northern 
course ( Uttarayana ) and the attendant Pohgal 
festivity. 




i 

I 


I 


t 



19 . Tilak, in his ^ The Arctic Home in the Vedas \ p. 142, has 
a reference to the halting of the Sun in the midst of the 

heaven during the long continuous arctic day. | 

20. The l^nhkh^yana Ar any aka with an Appendix on the Makd- ^ 

vratat Oriental Translation Fund, N. S. XVIII, The RAS.^ 

London, 1908 
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The Sautramani was marked by similar licentious 
behaviour in respect of unlimited drinking and oftering 
of Surd and free talk with harlots. 

The Gosava was another sacrifice marked by licen¬ 
tious behaviour. Of all sacrifices, it is perhaps the most 
strange, as in it, the sacrificer has to behave like a 
go, eating grass with the mouth, drinking water in the 
same manner, bending his head down, in fact “doing 
everything that a bull does, including indiscriminate 
mating.®^ It is obvious that there is a survival here 
of an old or primitive cult-cura-sport, which was incor¬ 
porated and elevated into a sacrifice. 

Two of the most popular pastimes of the Vedic 
Indian were chariot-racing and dice-playing. Both 
figured in the programme of sacrificial activities. 
According to Frazer, racing of different kinds and for 
different purposes or as part of different celebrations, 
was common to the ancient IE peoples. The Chariot, 
the Ratha, was to the Vedic poet the very symbol of 
a well-chiselled and well-constructed thing and he 
often compared his own poem to the Ratha; the 
comparison extended also to the verse acting as a 
transpost for the Rsi towards his deity. The Ratha 
was so much in the mind of the Rsi that almost all 

• m 

the parts of the Ratha are referred to in the hymns, 
each with its specific name. Many of his gods rode 

21. Apast. Su. XXII, 12.17-20; 13.1-3 Garbe’s edition, Bib> 
Ind. Vol. III. G. H. Thite, Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
M. S. University, Baroda XX 1.3 (March 1972), pp. 194 ff. 
For ancient sports with animal masks, see Ency. Americana 
XL 153. 



chariots, especially Indra and the Sun; and later in the 
Upanisad {Katha) he saw in the Ratha the image of man’s 
body, the rider the soul, the senses the horses, the 
mind the reins, the intellect the charioteer; or still later, 
the Lord exemplified by Krsna ( Gita ) the guide-chario¬ 
teer. The Ratha was made out of wood and its dimen¬ 
sions are set forth in the iulba-Sutras, as in the case 
of the sacrificial altars. The makers of the chariots, 
the Rathakaras, were higher in status than other work¬ 
ers of the fourth class and were given a special position 
in the sacrificial scheme. The charioteer, Suta, too had 
a privileged position as he was inviolable, ahantya, and 
we shall see more of him when we come to the Epics. 
The chariot'Vace or horse-race also served as the proto¬ 
type of contests, as the Devas and Asuras are said to 
run such a race to get at Soma first {AB, 2.9.1). 

The ground of the chariot-race was called Aji, a 
word shared also by the meaning ‘ battle-groundthe 
j-ace-course was broad and oval; the distance to be 
covered was measured and set forth and the victors 
were given a prize, dhana; the fleet horses, of which 
two to four were yoked, were well attended to, washed 
and decorated. Horse and chariot-racing along with 
circus and gladiatorial displays were, it may be recall¬ 
ed, popular pastimes among other ancient peoples too 
e. g. the Romans. 

Chairot-racing, it is more significant to note, form¬ 
ed part of the sacrifices of Rajasuya and Vdjapeya. 
The KYV (T.7.7-12) describes it as forming part of 
the Vdjapeya and gives the mantras to be used for 
every act in this, beginning with the priests mounting 



the chariot and ending with the reaching of the goal. 
The sacrificer rides along with his wife, both of them 
wearing golden garlands, and he is to come out success¬ 
ful in the race in which seventeen chariots are made 
to paricipate. At midday the course to be run is mark¬ 
ed by a warrior with seventeen arrows, marking with 
an udumbara twig the spot where the last arrow falls. 
The sacrificer rides a JRatha of three horses, and sixteen 
other persons, Rathas of four horses. Drums are mount¬ 
ed on the Rathas and beaten. A Brahman climbs a 
post to which a wheel of udumbara wood is attached, 
is rotated on the wheel thrice, and sings a Sdman. 
The horses are made to smell Surd^^ and Madhu. 
The sacrificer and his wife get up to the top of the 
pillar iyupa) with the help of a ladder to reach the 
top-piece (Casdla), made of dough of wheat (Gau- 
dhuma) in a circular form^^ and then get down and 
sit on a throne. The whole performance concludes 
with seventeen benedictions called UJjitis. 

The word Vdjapeya means ‘ drink of strength ’ and 
the chariot race and the horses could easily symbolise 
strength, swiftness and success. But the elements of the 
race of chariots, all of which cannot be adequately 
explained, show that it was an imitation of an old 
pastime or festival incorporated into and codified as a 
Soma sacrifice to be performed independently or as 
part of other larger sacrifices. Keith says that these 

22. That horses were given Sura, evidently to exhilerate them 
and make them run faster, is seen from the expression A^va- 
suram given in the Padamanjari 11,1.36. 

23. ^atapatha BrShmana V.2.1.6 
f. 3 
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features represent the ‘ many traces of popular religion ’ 
and as taken by several scholars, the Vajapeya was a 
festival of the autumn. 

The other pastime most popular in Vedic India 
which continued in its popularity, often leading to 
disastrous results, to the Epic period, is Dyuta, playing 
Dice. Many details of the dice, as of the chariot, are 
named in the Veda. Gambling is indeed a very old 
pastime of man.^® Nuts of the Vibhitaka tree, brown in 
colour, or sometimes their golden replicas, were used 
as dice. Normally four or five dice were used, each 
having its specific name, Krta, Tretd, Dvapara, Askanda 
and Abhibhu or Kali.^^ These names which referred 
also to the throws, occur already in the Rgvedic hymns. 
Krta means four, Tretd three, Dvdpara two and Kali one, 
and it is significant that later, four of these became 
well-known as the names of the four Yugas of time. 
In RV. X.34.8, the number of dice is given as Tripancdi^a 
which has been differently taken by different scholars 

24. P. 339, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 
part 11; See also Keith, Veda of the Black Yajus School, 
Introduction, cviii-cxi. 

25. See Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens-A Study of the Play 
Element in Culture (Boston Reprint, 1955), pp. 57ff. : ‘With 
many peoples dice-playing forms part of their religious 
practices.’ He refers to Siva and Parvati playing dice and 
the epic Mah'3,bharata-‘ Regarding Mah^bhSrata and dice, he 
quotes from G. J. Held, The Mahabhnrata : An Ethnological 
Study, Leiden, 1935, that it is ‘ a work of interest for the 
understanding of the connection between culture and play. 
See also below festivals like Dyuta-pratipad in which dice 
has to be played as part of the celebration. 

26. Taitt. Sam. IV. 3.3.1.2 
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as meaning 15 or 53 or 150. The throw in general was 
called Graha or Grabha, and the former in its form 
Glaha^"' later became a synonym of gambling. The 
dice were evidently marked with dots whereby perhaps 
they were called Aksa (eye). The game was played on 
the ground. Ritual playing of dice formed part of 
Agnyddheya and Rdjasuya. The King was to provide 
for dice-halls, Sabhds, 

The game had a great destiny and a ritual playing 
of it persisted as we see when we come to later festi¬ 
vals. Its popularity naturally led to the dangers inherent 
in it. Its main objective being staking and winning, 
the one addicted to it went to any length in his stak¬ 
ing and lost everything. Some became so much slave 
to it that even if they could no longer play and had 
nothing left to stake, they continued to haunt the 
Sabhds and stood watching the games played by others; 
they are humorously called Sabhd-sthdnus or the pillars 
of the hall. The addiction to it and the profit which 
clever ones could make of it led to the manipulation 
of the dice, like loading, and the throws; and the 
words for the gambler Kitava and Dhurta pejorated 
into the meanings of cheat and rogue, as indeed it was 
the case with adepts at the game like Sakuni. We shall 
pursue this when we come to the Epics, but the ruin 
it brought over domestic life is already described 
graphically in one of the best poems in the RV, X.34 
known now very well as the Gambler's lament. 

27. It is from this word that the Tamil Word ' Kajaha ’ most 
widely used now to refer to associations inculding political 
parties, is derived. 
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The following points may be drawn attention to, in 
this hymn of fourteen verses. 1. The very sight of the 
nuts on the Vibhitaka tree infatuated the addict, like the 
Soma-]mcQ (1). 2. There is a momentary flash of wis¬ 
dom about the danger in store in the game but once 
the sound of the dice that is thrown is heard, there is no 
resisting of the temptation and the addict goes there 
like a courtezan to her tryst (5). 3. In their tempting 
power, the dice are said to be coated with honey and 
in the ruin they cause, they are described as hooked, 
piercing, deceitful and burning (7). 4. The fateful 
stranglehold they had over the society on the high and 
the low alike is brought out by v.8 in which the 
movement of the dice is compared to the inexorable 
laws of the Sun or the wrath of the mighty to which 
even Kings have to bow (8). The verses depicting the 
pathetic destitution to which the gambler and his home 
had been reduced by the losses in this game may be 
quoted: 

“ She (the wife) does not scold me, she is not 
angry: she was kind to friends and to me. For the 
sake of a die too high by one, I have driven away a 
devoted wife. 

“ My mother-in-law hates me, my wife drives me 
away, the man in distress finds none to pity him; I find 
no more use in a gambler than in an aged horse that 
is for sale. 

“ Others embrace the, wife of him for whose 
possessions the victorious die has been eager. Father, 
mother, brother say of him, ‘ we know him not, lead 
him away bound.' 



“ Forsaken, the wife of the gambler is grieved; the 
mother (too) of the son that wanders who knows 
where. Indebted, fearing, desiring money, he approaches 
at night the house of others. 

“ It pains the gambler when he sees a woman, the 
wife of others, and their well-ordered home. Since he 
yokes the brown horses (dice) in the morning, he 
falls down (in the evening) near the fire, a beggar.” 

Honest agriculture is superior to the precarious 
hope of gaining in this deceitful game. The Rsi appeals 
to the gambler (13): 

Play not with dice; ply thy tillage, rejoice in 
thy property, thinking much of it, there are thy cattle, 
O gambler, there thy wife; this Savitr here, the noble, 
reveals to me.”^® But the poet, the Rsi that he is, 
sees that the addict, although completely broken, lives 
still in hope and he ends the poem with th^e pathetic 
appeal of the gambler to the dice to cease from their 
inimical attitude to himself, to transfer the enmity to 
his opponent and become his own friends and help 
him. It is because of this final touch that the hymn 
has been considered as a charm, or prayer to be recited 
for success in gambling rather than as a warning 
against the game. 

Among the other Vedic Sacrifices and rites we 
may notice some seasonal observances : In the Asvayuji- 
karman, observed on the A^vayuk full-moon day, 
there are offerings to Indra, Asvins and Pasupati with 
prayer for deficiencies being made up and fullness 


28. Translation by A. A. Macdonell 
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being secured. According to the Kdthaka Gn Sit., it is also 
a festival of animals, horses etc. which are washed, deco 
rated, fed and yoked. As this celebration comes close 
after the Vijayada^ami, the festival of horses etc. appears 
to have been assimilated with the Vdji-nlrdjana on the 
Vijayada^ami. The Dhruvd^va kalpa (If.vi) of the Mdnam 
Gr. Su. is related to the A^vayujikarman. The Agrayam- 
isti is described among both the irauta and Grhya rites. 
It is a Haviryajna, the sacrifice or offering of the first 
fruit's to the deities. It represents the Indian counterpart 
of the Festival of the First Fruits, which is a thanks¬ 
giving festival, current among all peoples of the world 
from remote antiquity. Frazer describes the different 
forms in which it is celebrated by different tribes of 
the American Indians (GB. pp. 479ff. The Jews 
had two harvest festivals, Shovuos which began with 
the sacrifice at a sanctuary of the first sheaf of the 
newly cut barely and the autumnal festival of Ingather- 
ing called Asith (Asif) in which the crops were reaped 
and fruits gathered and offered to God and there was 
drinking and revelry. This has been described as the 
greatest and the most joyous festival of the Jews in 
ancient times.®In the Agrayana Isti, rice was offered 
in Autumn, barely in Spring and so on, either as 

29. See also Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upani- 
shads, p. 323, fn. 1 where he draws attention to the Mexican 
practice of eating fresh maize after performing a sacrifice. 
The Eleusinian Mysteries in Greece included the offering of 
first fruits to deities. Ridgeway, pp. 34-35. 

30. Festivals of the Jewish Year by Theodor H. Gaster, William 
Sloane Associates, New York, 2nd edn., 1964, pp. 80 ff. 
See also Seasonal Feasts and Festivals by E. O. James, Bar¬ 
nes, & Noble, New York, 1963 edn., pp. 113 ff. 
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grains or as cakes made of them, to deities like Soma, 
Tndra, Agni, Visve-Devas and Dyava-Prthvi. There was 
also the gratification of the Manes (Pitrs) on the 
occasion.^ ^ The routine Agnihotra was also performed 
with the first fruits. The rice or barely that was cook¬ 
ed was also given to the cow to eat.^^ The parallel 
Grhya-rite, described in many of the Grhya Sutras^ is 
the Agrahdyani done on the full-moon day of Mdrga- 
§lrsa (December-January). It is a new year festival, 
accompanied by a cleaning of the house. The later 
and other forms of this we shall deal with in due 
course. This too had its parallel among the European 
peoples, e. g. the German New Year Festival to which 
Keith draws attention.^® 

The Grhya rite Vrsotsarga done on the full-moon 
day of the Kdrttika was the letting off, with a Mantra, 
of an ornamented stud bull to the deity Rudra. In 
fact the Grhya rites comprised several agricultural 
festivals relating to ploughing (Sitd-Yajna), the cattle, 
offering to the threshing floor (Khala-Yajha), and sow¬ 
ing and harvest. 

The festival of first ceremonial ploughing is describ¬ 
ed in detail in the Grhya Sutras of Gobhila, Asvala- 
yana, iSsnkhayana and Psraskara and more vividly in 
the Kau^ika Sutras. The householder first and then the 

31. See Valmiki R^mayana, III. 16.6: 

^ II 

The season mentioned is Hemanta. 

32. See below the feeding of Cattle under Makara Sahkranti. 

33. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and UpanUhads, p. 362- 
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housewife do the first ploughing, make offering at the 
furrows and then hand over the plough to the tiller. 
We shall come across some of these again. In the 
description of the ploughing festival in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture {\hQ Jdtakas), the ploughing is inaugurated by the 
King, handling a gold-ornamented plough.®^ Kashmir 
has a festival of first ploughing and first sowing of the 
seed (Krsysrambha) {Ntlamata, vv. 560-8). In Thai¬ 
land we have the survival of the Agrayana in the 
Dhanyaddha or Ddhana of the ears of paddy and of 
the Vrsotsarga in the worship of the sacred bull. 

In the supplementary Vedic texts, the Atharva 
Pari^istas^^ describe some festivals, primarily from the 
point of view of the King who has to observe them. 
ParWstas 17, 18a &b called Rdja-karma Sdmvatsariyam- 
the observances to be performed by the King round 
the year, and 19 describe: (1) the waving of lights 
before the horses ( Vdji-nirdjana) on A^vayuk iukla 
Trtlyd and homas for the good of his horses and 
elephants, after decorating them, on the full-moon or 
new-moon day.^^ On the 9th of the bright fortnight 
of this month; the King should have all his Vdhahas, 
chariots etc., cleaned and have Santis performed. He 
should then have a ceremonial march on horse, sym¬ 
bolic of a victorious expedition, to the accompaniment 
of the war-drum (dundubhi). tho full-moon day, 

34. See Bud. Birth Stories^ T. W. Rhys Davids, Revised edition 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Indological Book House, Varanasi, 
Reprint 1973, pp. 163-4. 

35. Edn. in Roman Script, Bolling andNagelein, Leipzig, 1909, 
2 Vols, _ 

36. Cf. the A^vayujl-karman dealt with under the Sutras. 
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lights should be waved before elephauts (Hasti-nirafana) 
and on the 8th or 9th day, an image of Goddess 
Durga made of flour should be worshipped (pistamayl- 
Durga-pujd), The tenth is called Apardntd or the day 
of non-defeat i. e. of victory, and the King should stage 
a Vijaya ydtrd, a symbolic victory-march. It will be 
clear, as one reads this, that all this is a part of the 
national festival known in later times as Navardtri or 
Da^ardh. 

On the 13th day, called Apdmdrga-trayodq^i, the 
Apdmdrga herb is waved over the head of the King 
for his welfare. 

For the first day after this series, Pratipad, the 
AVP. mention a festival of lights, Dipotsava, On the 
following Navami, called Aksaya-navami, homas for 
the welfare of horses, elephants and chariots are to be 
done; the same act is to be repeated on the 12th call¬ 
ed VisnudvddaSl. 

• » 

The Vrsotsarga, already referred to, is then men¬ 
tioned for the full moon day of Kdrttika. 

The AVP. then describe Holdkd on Phslguna full- 
moon night and Madana-irayoda§i on Vaisskha 13th 
in the afternoon of that day after the King has taken 
a mantra'sndna, i. e. by sprinkling on him the water 
sanctified by incantation of Vedic mantras. 

The 19th ParWsta is important, for it gives an 
apcount of one of the major national festivals of Ancient 
India, the Indra-mahotsava or the festival of Indr^’s 

f. 4 
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Flag-staff. Mentioned also in the Kau&ika Sutras, the 
Indra-ftsiivdiX was done in the bright fortnight of Prostha' 
pada. The King and priest bathed, dressed neatly and 
started this festival wiih homas to Jndra. Indra was then 
raised-3^sj i. e. a post was set up to represent 

Indra. Vultures and other dark birds should not cross 
this post and offerings were made to the post and 
honours shown. The festival is said to be of three days’ 
duration and gifts were made to Brahmans at the 
conclusion. To all these festivals described in AVP>, as 
seen in later accounts, we shall come again. 

Ill 

It is not in the Vedas, but it is only in the Epics, 
that we have a full picture of the famous Vedic sacri¬ 
fices as great social occasions. In fact, Yajnas were the 
biggest and most spectacular public performances at 
which large concourses of people from far and near, 
the city and countryside, and from all strata of society 
gathered, invited by the performer or uninvited. The 
performance of rites with the aid of the priests went 
on inside the Yajhavata or pavilion for the sacrifice; 
but outside the actual place of the performance and 
all over the whole area outside, several side-activities 
went on for the diversion and recreation of the guests 
and visitors. We have such a full picture of the Yajha 
in the A^vamedha of King Da^aratha in the first 
book of the Rdmayam and of Rama as King in the 
last book of the same Epic and in the Rdjasuya 
of Yudhisthira as King in the second book of th§ 
Mahdbhdrata, 


From the account of Dasaratha’s horse-sacrifice 
(1.13,14)^, we find that a large area on the northern 
bank of the Sarayu was taken and experts in measure¬ 
ments, diggers, architects, carpenters, blacksmiths were 
employed to plan and prepare the ground for the sacri¬ 
fice and and for the erections. Those learned in the 
iastras among the Brahmans, Kings and citizens and 
countryfolk of all castes were among the guests and 
pavilions and temporary residences for them were rais¬ 
ed and these were furnished with supplies of food and 
drink. There was large scale feeding and rich and poor, 
Tdpasas and Sramanas, young folk, old ones, women 
and invalids, all ate; clothes were also presented and 
there was one continuous shout ‘ give, give The 
guests were also entertained with music and dance by 

Natas and Nartakas. 

« 

During the recesses of the rites, the eloquent 
Brahman-scholars engaged themselves in debates, desir¬ 
ing victory over each other. 

In the description of Rima’s ASvamedha (Vll, 91-93) 
for which a large area in the Naimisa forest on the 
banks of the Gomati was taken, we see the same 
arrangements for temporary pavilions, the same kind 
of gathering and the same entertainments. There were 
Natas and Nartakas with their musical accompanists. 
The A&mmedha city had streets and separate places 
for shops (Panya-vithis), for entertainments, for eating 


1. Kumbhakonam edn. 
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and so on. There was a great concourse of scholars 
and experts in the various aspects of the literary art 
and in different branches of Sanskrit literature, Paurd^ 
nikas, grammarians, poets, experts in prosody and 
poetics, and ih music and dance, those quick in under¬ 
standing of even things passing in one’s mind, those 
versed in logic, Veda, Vedanta, Jyotisa, polity and the 
visual arts. It is in the midst of an assemblage of such 
varied talent and during the leisure in between the 
sacrificial acts (Karmdntara) that the two sons of 
Rama recite the Epic on Rama composed by Valmiki, 
to the music of the lute. 

The picture presented by Vyasa of the Rdjasuya, 
the other great royal sacrifice, in the Sabha parvan of 
the sister Epic is on the same lines. We have a few 
more details and a more graphic portrait of the scholars 
at the keen debates they carried on during the inter¬ 
mission in the sacrifice. The guests in the pavilions 
where they stayed not only witnessed dances but had 
narrations of stories {Kathayantah kathd bahvih 11.33.49, 
Gorakhpur Edn.). In the debates, some scholars posed 
propositions and proved them and others disproved 
them; some presented small things in such a manner 
that they appeared great, while others reduced great 
things to nothingness with their arguments. Like vul¬ 
tures tearing to bits a piece of meat, some gifted minds 
tore to pieces the arguments of others. Others, proficient 
in Dharma or Artha or other religious matters and mas¬ 
ters of all commentaries, delighted in giving expositions. 

I3:#cR 1 
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Chapter 36 (Critical Edn. Ch. 33) 

It may be recalled that we owe the great work 
Mahdbhasya to similar expositions by Patahjali when 
he was conducting the A^vamedha for King Pusyamitra. 
In the Rdmdyana wq saw that it was during the A^va- 
medha of Rama that the boys moved round among 
the guests and their quarters reciting Vslmiki's Epic. 
In the Veda, we are told that the cyclic Pariplava 
Akhyi:na was narrated. The background of the Mahd- 
bhdrata also is a great Sattra. All the Purdnas were, 
according to their own statement, narrated to the 
congregations at the long-session Sattras in the Naimisa 
forest. 

In this connection we have to refer to the Suta 
whom we briefly mentioned when dealing with the 
chariot race of the Vedic times. The Suta was the royal 
charioteer and very close to the King, functioning 
more or less as a body-guard. He was also one of the 
counsellors and Rdja-kartrs or King-makers. In addition 
to all these, >he was the custodian of the annals of the 
royal house. The Sutas, as a class, were bards and 
and minstrels and their profession was to recite bene¬ 
dictory and laudatory verses at dawn near the bed¬ 
chamber of the King to wake him up and also recite 
on occasions the lays of the royal houses, e. g. the 


many heroic lays and sagas of old Kings incorporated 
into the Mahdbharata. The narration of Akhyanas, and 
listening to them during the sacrifices or at other 
times came down from the Vedic times. It is to the 
Sutas that we owe the preservation of the old Akhyd- 
nas, the two Itihdsas and the Purdnas. As Myles Dillon 
has pointed out, the IE bardic tradition had survived 
remarkably in the Sanskrit and Celtic cultures.^ In 
India, the tradition was continued by Magadhas and 
Bandins of the courts of the later times and Bhats and 
Carans of Rajasthan and other parts of Northern India 
of the still later times. 

In later ages other communities took over the role 
of these public reciters; of the Suta-Paurdnika, the 
Paurdnika continued, though not the Suta. In South 
India, the Pallava and Cola inscriptions attest the func¬ 
tioning of the public recital and exposition through 
local language of the two Epics and the Purdnas'^ and to 
this day, especially in Tamil Nadu, the public readings 
and expositions of the two Epics and select Purdnas^ 
the Bhdgavata in particular, are listened to regularly 
by very large audiences who spend, every evening, 
over two hours in this edifiation and relaxation. 

The Epics do not speak of chariot-race but they are 
full of descriptions of the Ratha as an important consti- 

1. The Archaism of Irish Tradition, Proceedings of the British 
Academy, xxxiii, London, 1947. 

2. See my ‘ Adult Education in Ancient India \ Memoirs of the 
Madras Library Association, 1944, pp. 57-65 and Methods 
of Popular Religious Instruction in South India, Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol. IV, 1956, pp. 503-14, R. K. 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 
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tuent of the army. The military status of a warrior 
was in terms of the legion of chariots under his 
command, Maharatha, Atiratha etc. The art of driving 
the chariot became a noteworthy accomplishment and 
Kings like Nala and §alya earned a reputation as super- 
charioteers (Sdrathins). Rathacaryd or the movement 
of the chariot on the battlefield and the manoeuvres 
adopted were all codified and we get descriptions of 
these in the war-scenes of the two Epics in which a 
chariot-duel, Dvairatha, figures. The Princes underwent 
training in mounting and riding horses and elephants 
and chariot-manoeuvres, A^vaprstha, Gojaprstha and 
Rathacaryd ( Rdmdyana 1.18.24). In the final Dvairatha- 
duel between Rama and Ravana in which the latter 
was killed, the movements of the chariots resulting 
from the skilful driving of* the Sdrathi, the charioteer, 
are given as circular movements, straight, side-long ones 
in which one drives against the other, going forward 
and backward and several others (VI. 110.3). 

The Suta it was on whom all the burden and the con¬ 
clusion of the conflict, successful or otherwise, depend* 
ed. Just before this final encounter in the fight between 
Rama and Ravana, ^ before Indra sent his chariot and 
charioteer Matali to Rsma to make the engagement 
equal on both sides, Rama gave a marvellous display 
of his valour and archery and Ravana reeled under 
the ceaseless onslaught and was unable to draw his 
bow; his Suta who was closely watching his master, 


1. VI. 105--6, 
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slowly and calmly drove his chariot away from the en¬ 
counter. But being a great warrior Ravana did not 
like this, chided his Suta harshly for making him run 
away from the fight like a coward and depriving him 
of the thrill of the fight with such a renowned enemy. 
On this, Ravana’s Siita comes out and gives us an idea 
of the duty, qualification and responsibility of a Suta. 
The Suta has to watch the signs regarding his master, 
the enemy and also his horses, the turn that things 
take, the time and place, read, as it were, the thoughts 
passing in the mind of the master, note fiis spirits, 
fatigue or exhilaration, the strength or its failure, the 
handicaps on the fighting ground like unevenness, pits 
etc., weakness or loophole on the enemy’s side, going 
ahead for assault or withdrawing, the vantage spots, 
and the time for driving away from the scene. The Suta 
who was an adept in all these was a Ratha-Kutumbin, 
one to whom everything about the chariot was entrust¬ 
ed and who took complete care and protected it, as a 
parent his family. 

(VI. 106.20) 

Krsna at the reins of Arjima’s chariot in the Maha- 
hhdrata-v/SLV was a Ratha-kutumbin, as the Bhdgavata 
calls him, Vijayaratha-kutumba.^ Apart from the less 
equipped Suta, there was also the handicap of an unhelp¬ 
ful and even detrimentally minded Suta, the notable 
example of this latter being l^alya, whom unfortunalely 
Karna wanted as his charioteer, desiring one equal to 
Krsna in chariot-manoeuvre; from the way iSalya played 


1. I. ix. 39 





his role developed the expression Salya-sdmthya as a 
byword for an obstructionist-associate. 

The young Ksatriya, born to the duty of fighting, 
protecting and ruling, had, apart from the education 
common with Brahmans and the Traivarnikas, his spe¬ 
cial training in the arts of fighting and in the acquisi¬ 
tion of physical strength and skill. Sports and physical 
exercises formed an important part of his training. 
These were dealt with in Dhanurveda, one of the four 
Upavedas. Of these we have spoken of Rathacaryd and 
referred to mounting and riding horses and elephants. 
There is the chief equipment of archery, whose leading 
role is seen in the very name of the branch of know¬ 
ledge as Dhanurveda. Archery is too large a subject to 
be gone into in detail in the present context but a 
few of its highlights may be touched upon. The two 
Epics project before us two of the greatest masters 
and exemplars of archery, Rama who gained the name 
Kodandarama and Arjuna. Two of the skills which the 
latter was famous for is one, the ability to shoot with the 
left arm as well as with the right, whereby he got the 
name Savyasdcin and the other, to shoot at a target, 
without looking at the object but by looking only at 
its image in water, a feat which was set as the test in 
the Svayamvara and by doing which he gained Drau- 
padl as the Pandava wife. There are other feats and 
marvels which Arjuna is credited with performing with 
his bow and arrows like piercing the ground deep 
enough to force underground water to jet forth, to erect 
a bed of arrows, as also a ladder of arrows and a cage 

to protect a child all around. Shooting and adding arrow 
f. 5 
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upon arrow, his teacher Drona and he could reach a 
distant object, however small, and bring it, as we shall 
see when we come to the game called Vud. In the 
Rdmdyana too there was the same test by a bow in the 
Svayamvara of the heroine, but it was here the lifting, 
bending and stringing of an extraordinarily large and 
heavy bow which had to be dragged in a carriage by 
a host of servants. There was a regular Dhanurydga or 
a worship of the Bow conducted by the Kings in which 
. there was a tournament which included feats of archery, 
of strength and pugilistic shows ( mallayuddha ). It was 
at one such Dhanurydga or Dhanurmaha held by his 
uncle Kamsa that Krsna, along with his brother, Bala- 
rama, accounted for not only the terrible court pugilists 
but also the tyrant Kamsa himself. We shall come to 
Mallayuddha again. Like Arjuna with the bow, Bhima 
was the unrivalled expert in wielding the mace, the 
Gadd, the other great adepts in the Gadd being Balar^ma 
and Duryodhana. The mace-duel Gada-yuddha between 
Bhima and Duryodhana at the end of the great war is 
well-known. The mace-duel included movements to the 
right and left, circular ones ( mandalas ), various stances 
(sthdnas), release of the mace and striking, avoiding 
them by jumping aside, whirling round, and several 
others which are obscure (M. Bhd. XIII. 57. 17-2, 
Gorakh.). 

Sword-play was cultivated as part of the military 
training but it was displayed also as part of festivities 
and processions, as we shall see later. Ancient India 
had developed a remarkable process of tempering steel 
for the manufacture of swords. 
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An aspect of sword-playing which deserves special 
notice is the four styles of doing it, which were called 
Vrttis or Nydyas for, it is these which became later 
the four Vrttis of Sanskrit drama, Bhdratl, KaiHkl, 
Sdttvatl and Arabhan. Sword-play was part of the festivi¬ 
ties during which, as we shall see, Sanskrit drama was 
performed. I would invite your attention to my detailed 
study ^ on the Vrttis, where I have dealt with this. The 
names of these four Vrttis which were far older and 
of far wider provenance than the drama, were re-inter¬ 
preted in drama. Originally they were the styles of 
sword-play as displayed by different peoples, the KaUi- 
kas or Krathakai^ikas of Vidarbha, the Bhdratas, the 
Sdttvatas and the last, dra-bhatas, perhaps not a speci¬ 
fic clan of people but a class of people, namely those 
who were fierce fighters and exhibited more violent 
movements. The Harihara'Caturahga,^^ a treatise on mili¬ 
tary science, by Godavara Mika of Orissa, applies 
these Nydyas to archery and instead of ArabhatJ, gives 
Pdrsata and adds a fifth called Chanda. Differences in 

ft 

the extent of the drawing of the string and striking 
are given as the characteristics distinguishing these five 
styles. 

Of the hand-to-hand fight, Bdhu-yuddha or Malla' 
yuddha, we have in the Rdmdyana the example of the 
fight of Sugrlva and Ravana, before the battle of Tanks 

1. Journal of Oriental Research^ Madras VI. iv., VII. i, ii. For 
the close relation of sports and the origin of drama, see W. 
Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of NonBuro- 
pean Races, University Press, Cambridge, 1915. 

2. Madras Govt. Ori. MSS. Library, 1950, pp. 167-8. 
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started (Vr.40.23--6). ValmTki mentions here the cir¬ 
cular movements of different kinds (mandalas) different 
stances {sthdnas), wavy or undulating movements 
{gomutrikds), forward and backward moves {gata- 
pratydgatas), moving across {tim^clna-gatas), crooked 
movQS {vakra-gatas\ hittmgs {prahdras ), bypassing the 
hits {paridhdvam ), fast assault ( Abhidmvana), jumping 
over the opponent (dplava), continuous fight, turning 
and coming back {apdvrtta and pardvrtta) and a few other 
movements not precisely clear, avadruta, avapluta, 
iipanyasta and apanyasta. 

Tn the Rdmdyana, the King of monkeys, Sugriva, 
who makes a pact of friendship with Rama and with 
the latter’s aid, wants to retaliate on his brother, the in¬ 
credibly strong Vslin, wants to test Rima’s capacity to 
do away with Valin. Valin used to shake with his hands 
whole trees and had flung afar with his arras a huge 
carcass of the demon Dundubhi. To convince Sugriva, 
Rama pierces with his arrow the seven Sala trees and the 
velocity of the arrow, not exhausted with that, pierced 
the earth deeply; and as for the mammoth carcass, 
Rsma did not even use his arms, but only his toe to 
fling it oft' over a distance. These two, as I have shown 
in one of my papers,^ were not special or unique 
episodes of the Rdmdyana; they are 'really part of a 
series of feats of strength which young Ksatriyas trained 
themselves in. The piercing of trees is part of the feats 
of archery and the other one is a feat of lifting and 
throwing weight. We see these also in the account of 

■ ■ ■■■■ '■ .. I 

1. ‘ Buddbological Texts and the Epics,’ Adyar Library Bulletin, 
XXX. III-IV, pp. 349-59, especially p. 358. 
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the early life of the Buddha when he underwent all the 
training appropriate for a Ksatriya prince. In the Lalita- 
vistara, Ch. 12, ' Silpasandarsana-parivarta/ we have a 
description of the display of feats of physical strength 
when the Buddha, as a boy, underwent training along 
with other Sakya-boys. This is found in the Mahd- 
vastu^ too. 

The sports described here include: (1) lifting the 
dead body of an elephant by the toe and casting it 
over seven walls and seven moats of the city, a dis¬ 
tance of a Kro^a. (2) jumping, swimming and running; 
(3) throwing down strong wrestlers, mallas, in duels with 
them; (4) feats in shooting arrows: (a) piercing a series 
of iron-drums ( ayasmayi then ) placed at different dis¬ 
tances (b) piercing seven Tala trees, and an effigy of a 
boar ( vardha) propelled by a yantra (mechanical con¬ 
trivance) inside (5) lifting, 

bending and stringing a large and heavy bow. The 
young Buddha-to-be not only strung the bow but also 
shot his arrow so forcefully that it pierced the ground 
and created a well ( §arakupa ). (6) Mounting horses 
and riding them; (7) mounting and riding elephants; 
(8) chariot-driving; (9) Sthairya or practising stability 
and firmness; (10, 11) handling the goad and noose; 

(12) getting up, proceeding against and withdrawing; 

(13) cutting and breaking things; (14, 15) Mustjbandha, 
Padabandha and iikhdbandha which are not clear; 
(16, 17, 18, 19) feats connected with archery : Aksuma- 

1. Edn. Senart, Paris, 11. pp. 75-6; Radhagovind ^asak’s eda., 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series XXX, 1964, Vol. 11, 
pp. 108-9. 
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vedhitva, Marma-vedhitva, §abdavedhitva and Drdha- 
praMritva, shooting at fresh or uncommon targets (?), 
hitting at vital spots, shooting at a target without 
seeing it but aiming the arrow in the direction of the 
sound associated with the target, and hitting very hard; 
and lastly (20) playing dice. 

Some of these like piercing the trees and the ground, 
lifting and flinging a heavy carcass, and shooting at a 
thing in the direction of his sound and without seeing 
it (Sabda-vedha), we have already noted in the Rdmd’ 
yarn. The Rdrndyana is indeed the Epic illustrating the 
evil of hunting with the bow and arrow. It is Dasa- 
ratha’s skill of shooting in the direction of the sound, 
^abda'vedhitva, that brought about the end of the hermit 
boy and his disabled parents' curse. Some of the other 
items of the sports described in the life of the Buddha 
could be seen already in the training undergone by the 
young Kaurava and Pandava brothers in the first book 
of the Mahdbhdrata and the feats of archery associated 
with Arjuna. 

m m ui 

In the Mahdbhdrata Adiparvan, Ch. 119,^ we are 
first told of the sports relating to speed (running), gett¬ 
ing at targets and two others which are obscure: Bhoj'ya 

which perhaps included feasting,^ and PdmsU'Vikarsana 

• * 

(14-15),® then hand to hand fights (22); we are then told 
of KdkanilTyana (16) which too is obscure but which the 
commentator says is a game; then is given a description 

1. The Book I, Critical Edn. 

2. See below Bhojya in the section on Jain literature. 

3. Nilakantha’s commentary is of no help; it merely says that 
these are games of boys. 
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of the bathing sports of the boys {jala-vihara) and their 
eating at the riverside at the end of the sports which 
lasted the whole day; there were resting houses at the 
place of the bathing sports ( Vihdravasatha), 

In Ch. 122, the would-be teacher to the boys in 
military science, Drona, is introducted through the 
game of Vud ( 12fF.). The boys played Vud, a game in 
which a short finger-size wooden piece is hit over a 
distance by a longer strick.^ This game is still current 
and is called in Tamil Kittippul, Kitti meaning the 
striking stick and Pul, the smaller piece that is struck. 
This is the game called tip-cat. That Vita which was 
hit fell into a well and when they stood wondering how to 
get the Vita, Drona who happened to pass by, brought 
back the small piece by shooting'arrow upon arrow till the 
Vita in the well was reached (14-18). As part of the train¬ 
ing in archery that Drona gave to the boys is to locate a 
target placed in a manner difficult to locate (Ch. 123 ); 
Drona set an effigy of a vulture on a tree without the 
boys knowing it and asked them to locate and hit it; 
Arjuna did the feat. Another similar feat which too 
Arjuna performed is to shoot and kill a crocodile within 
the waters, which once caught the feet of his guru (68ff). 

Ch. 124 describes a tournament held to enable the 
boys to display the exercises, sports and feats they had 
learnt. A large arena (Rahga-bhumiJ with galleries, of 
seats all around for the spectators (mamas) was got 

1. Nilakantha's commentary: 
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ready. The skills that they exhibited comprised: 

(1) shooting at targets while speeding on horses (24); 

(2) riding elephants, horses and chariots; (3) archery; 
(4) sword-play (5) mace-duel; in this, Arjuna, the 
foremost among the boys, filled with arrows the mouth 
of a boar’s metal effigy in motion (23) and also the 
inside of a bull’s horn which was hung on a rope and 
was swinging (24). 

In Book IV, Virata parvan, Ch. 12, when the Pan* 
davas are leading the incognito life in the Virata court, 
there occurs the festival in honour of Brahma:. The 
commentator Nilakantha says that this Utsam of Brahma 
is celebrated in some parts of the country in autumn 
when the new crops have ripened : 

^ ^ rrfiis:: I As part of the festival 

the king arranges gladiatorial shows and Bhima engages 
a famous wrestler Jimuta and finishes him. There is a 
detailed description of the duel, mentioning the several 
acts of the malla'-yuddha, but only in the vulgate ver¬ 
sion : interlocking of arms, pouncing upon one another, 
throwing off the opponent, fi^ting, dragging along the 
ground the one that falls, kicking with knee, and some 
other acts which are not clear (Gorakh. 13. 28-32). 
After accounting for the human species, Bhima gave 
fight to wild animals kept there for the duels, tiger, lion, 
and elephants (4). 

Related to archery is the sport Mrgayd, hunting, 
which was a legitimate pastime of Ksatriyas. It was 
considered also as a desirable pursuit for the training 
it gave in keeping the body fit, weight under control, 
movement easy, in studying the reactions of animals, 
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and raarkmanship, especially with moving targets. Point¬ 
ing out these gains in his RaghuvamM (IX.49)^ and 
Sdkuntala (11. 5),^ Kllidasa pleads for it as the fore¬ 
most kind of sport, echoing Kautalya VIII. 3 : 

See Dandin also who “mentions these and some 

* • 

more benefits of hunting in his Da§akumdracarita (VIII, 
Vi^ruta-carita, Candrapslita to the King). Hunting 
figures often in the Epics. Rama, after crossing the 
boundary of his Kosala country, speaks nostalgically to 
Sita that he longs to go huning in the Sarayu banks 
and that hunting is an approved sport of Rsjarsis 
{II. 49. 15-17). Again in reply to Valin’s criticism of 
Rama shooting him down, Rama says that Mrgaya is an 
approved sport of Rajarsis (IV. 18.40). However, hunting, 
like dice, was included in the ten vices, vyasanas born 
of Kama by Manu (VII. 47) and other authorities 
on Dharma. 

II 

^ixqmfq i 

fqs;|cr cq^r4 I1 

f. 6 
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f^sTT^cTpr: qf^cTTg:: i 
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That thoughtless indulgence in this leads to dangerous 
consequences is illustrated by the Rdmayana, in Dasa- 
ratha trying his skill in shooting along the sound-track 
(^abdavedhitva), mistaking the sound as that of an 
elephant, and Rsma’s own pursuit of the golden deer. 

The dangers of Aksdh, dice, already the subject 

of a poem in the Rgveda, is illustrated by the other 

Epic, the Mahdbhdrata, the entire tragedy of the Epic 

being the outcome of the game of dice into which poor 

Yudhisthira was drawn. It shows how dice had become 
• * 

a well-established social activity which one found it 
difficult to avoid when invited to participate. Old 
Dhrtarastra called it the great danger and killer of 
Ksatriyas - (11.56.16, Gorakh). Vidura 

disapproved of it and Yudhisthira himself realised its 
dangers but was constrained to accept the invitation by 
the strong force of etiquette; he himself says : 

3qt|^(st ^ (1159.16), 

(11.59.18). 

This fatal drawback of accepting the invitation to 
dice as a matter of prestige has deep roots in heroic 
tradition; as Myles Dillon points out,^ in Irish, it is 
called Geis, under which one was not free to decline 
the call. 

1. Dandin, in the above mentioned context in the Da^akumara- 
carita, expatiates on the merits and advantages of some of the 
other vyasanas, besides hunting, namely Dyuta and Striyah, 

2. P. 8, op. cit. 
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Adepts (Krta-hastas) in gambling and its tricks 
were in the Sabhd, dangerous and deceitful, Mahdhhaydh 
and Mayopadhdh (58.14), !§akuni, Vivimsati, Citrasena, 
and other notorious names in the game at that time. 
The fateful course of the game need not engage us 
now, as it is well known. But we may pause a little on 
a point that I have dealt with elsewhere, viz. the stripp¬ 
ing of Draupadi’s clothes. This last act is no addition 
but part and parcel of the accepted procedure of the 
play that those who lose everything in the stake should 
shake or throw off their garments, sit on the floor or 
go out bare-bodied to show that they have nothing left 
on their person and have submitted completely to the 
victor. ^ 

Yudhisthira was fond of dice, but was not a cap¬ 
able player: H ^ and his pathe¬ 

tic submission to it for a second time, the Anudyuta, 
shows the fateful hold of the game on the addicts, which 
the jRF. hymn already reflects; this is borne out further 
by the dangerous choice that Yudhisthira made at the 
completion of the exile to spend the one year of incognito 
life as a companion in dice for the king of the Viri:tas. 

1. My Presidential Address to AIOC, 21st Session, Srinagar, 
Proceed, p. 14. 

2. Similarly Balarama was no adept in it but was fond of it: 

^ mm zmA 

Rukmin, Krsns’s brother-in-law, was an adept and on 
the occasion of the marriage of Aniruddha with Rukmin’s 
daughter, Balarama was invited to play and being unlike 
Yudhisthira, Balarama turned violent when Rukmin claimed 
victory. Visnupurdna V.28. 
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That losing everything in dice and the deceitful 
employment of it by certain kings to annex kingdoms 
easily had a long tradition is known from the famous 
story of Nala, narrated in the next book ( Vanaparvan ) 
to Yudhisthira to console him with the greater suffer¬ 
ings undergone by Nala who was deprived of his king¬ 
dom by Puskara in a similar game of dice. 

Remembering all this, Somesvara of KalyHn, in 
his description of gambling in his Mdnasolldsa, observes 
that with the examples of Yudhisthira, Nala and Bala- 
rama before him, the King should learn to play the 
game well and play for diversion and with one’s depen¬ 
dents and those near and dear, and with stakes made 
in fun and sport; and not become an addict to it. 

^tI: I 

^ tOTT5[fq| 

iHi II 

trq ^q: I 

qTO q^sqi: 

Pt. Ill, pp. 242-3, GOS. 138. 

Close upon the Mahdbhdrata, the HarivaMa, deem¬ 
ed to be its supplement, may be seen for the material 
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it has on our subject. Reference was made to the 

Dhanuryajna of King Janaka and Rima lifting the heavy 

bow and bending it and gaining Sita’s hand; also to 

the feat of archery of hitting the Matsya-yantra by 

Arjuna and the gaining of Draupadi as wife. The third 

well-known Dhanur^maha, this one not as part of the 

Svayamvara of a princess, is the one held by Krsna’s 

uncle, the tyrant Kamsa, who employed it as a ruse to 

bring Balarama and Krsna from Gokula to Mathura 

and have them killed at the wrestling bouts with his 

own court-wrestlers. This is described in the Visnu- 

• * 

pur ana, Harivam^a and Bhdgavatapurana. We shall take 
the account in the Harivam^a II, Visnuparvan chs. 27ff. 

Balarama and Krsna having come to Mathura, go 
first, without Kamsa’s knowledge, to the latter’s armoury 
to see the bow. The bow was a heavy thing, almost of 
a pillar’s size but Krsna lifted it and bent it and it 
broke. Kamsa who heard of this was frightened. The 
theatie or arena and the whole area ( Preksdgrha, 
Ranga. Samdjavdta) for the wrestling contests was ready 
with galleries (mancas), seats, and outside, pavilions, 
streets, food, drinks etc. On the next day, when Krsna 
entered the tournment-grounds, he had to encounter at 
the gate an intoxicated elephant Kuvalayapida which 
Kariisa had kept there to kill the brothers, Krsna 
accounts for the elephant and enters the arena. Karhsa 
had instructed his famous wrestlers, Csnura, Mustika, 
Andhra, Tosala etc. to kill the brothers at the earliest 
opportunity during the duel. It may be noted that 
Prd^nikas or umpires to decide the outcome or give 
rulings on foul play, are repeatedly mentioned. Unfor- 
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tunately, in dice, there were no Prd^nikas and even the 
elders of the house or among the onlookers, even those 
of the stature of Bhisma, could only offer advice or 
keep silent but not control the mischief. 

The Harivam^a ( Ch. 30) sets forth more details 
and the rules of wrestling. KarTsa (charcoal powder) 
and water and drinks (kasdyas) for use in the course 
of the game to remove perspiration and for probably 
refreshing and other purposes, was heaped at a corner. 
No weapon was to be kept by the fighters. When one 
fell on the ground in the combat, the other should do 
nothing to harm him. Six qualities of the fighters are 
also mentioned : control or withdrawal, firmness, power, 
exertion, respect for the opponent and the canons of 
the duel like not hitting at vital spots, and lastly 
strength. Killing the opponent is no part of the game 
of wrestling and those who use wrestling to do away 
with opponents are corruptors of the art of wrestling. 
During the actual fight, names of several movements, 
acts and poses are given, - various positions of the arms 
including one with ‘ Kahkata,’ the reading of Nilakantha, 
meaning an embrace as a prelude to throwing one 
down, Sannipdta, Avadhuta, Pramdtha, Unmdtha, Kse- 
pana, Musti, Varahoddhmana, KTla, Vajranipdta, Jdnu 
(karman), and Sirovaghattita, some of which are clear 
and some obscure. Eventually Krsna and Balarama 
defeat and destroy not only the Mallas but also Kamsa. 

. In the Book II, the Visnuparvan, Ch. 88, there is 
the description of a picnic party at the sea-side (Samudra- 
ydtrd), when Krsna was staying Dvaraks. Leaving Ugra- 
sena and Vasudeva in the city, the rest joined the 
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party. Boys, elders, men and women and courtezans, 
all started in their best dress. Men and women drank 
and enjoyed themselves. They entered water, at different 
depths up to their chests, and threw water on each 
other. There were boats of all shapes-of birds, serpents, 
gargoyle, fish etc.-which they got upon; others swam 
with or without pots; they sang and played on instru¬ 
ments and danced. They had also boat-houses - where 
they rested for the night - in various forms, rectangular, 
square, circular, svastika, mountain-like, of the form 
of animals and fanciful animals, birds - Garuda, Kraunca, 
parrot, etc. 

In the next chapter (89th), we are given a special 
music and dance-programme which they had, viz. the 
Chalikya-krlda, There were instrumental and vocal 
music and dance. With dresses of different parts of the 
country, the men and women performed the i?a.yn-dance, 
keeping rhythm by beat of palms. They raised on the 
waters, with their palms, the sounds of the drum^ 
{jala-dardura, Jolavddya) and sang to its accompani¬ 
ment At the end of the water-sports, they adjourned to 
the Pdna-bhumU the place on the shore where food of 
every kind and drinks were enjoyed by them. Nirada 
provided, on his Vina, Chdlikya music comprising the 
the six grdma-ragas and with his flute, Krsna himself 
provided the Halllsaka-va\x%\c. Mrdanga was played by 
others and at the end of the Asdrita-song,^ Rambha 

1. This is one of the 64 arts mentioned by Vatsyayana in his 
Kuma Sutras. 

2. Asarita is the name of an ancient type of song figuring often 
in Bharata’s Natya ^^tstra. 
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and Apsarasas danced. Although some more references 
to the music are given, the characteristics of this 
Chdlikya-Gmdharva are not clear beyond the few facts 
that this was done on the waterside and included vocal 
and instrumental music and the circular dances of men 
and woman known as Rasa and Halllsa. There may be 
some connection between this Chdlikya and the Chalika- 
dance of Mslavika in Kalidasa's play, although the 
background is completely different in the two cases. 

The acount of the expedition against the Asura- 
king Vajranabha and his killing by the Yadavas 
Pradyumna and Samba then follows : An Ai'vamedha 
was performed by Krsna in Dvaraka and during this 
sacrifice, an actor named Bhadra entertained the people 
with his dramatic performance. With this Bhadra as 
their accomplice, Pradyumna as hero, Samba as clown, 
and other Yadavas as actors, they infiltrate into 
Vajranabha’s city in disguise as a drama-troupe and 
perform plays based on the themes of the Rdmdyana 
and the love of Rambha and Nalakubara and the curse 
on Ravana. Here again musical details are given, men¬ 
tioning the melodies of the Gdndhdra-grdma and the 
Chdlikya and Asdrita songs. The Yddava-^djiy then 
capture and kill Vajranabha (Chs. 91-97) 

IV 

From Sanskrit Buddhological texts like the Lolita- 
vistara and the Mahdvasiu, we noted above the sports 
and pastimes forming part of the training of young 
princes and common to the Epics. The Pali Jdtakas 
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refer to the festival as Nakkutta (i. e. Naksatra), as 
many of them fall on days of particular constellations. 
The Jdtakas mention popular gatherings Samajjds 
( Sanskrit-Samajyas) in which there were large gather¬ 
ings of people, men and women, music, dance and 
dramatic shows, amorous affairs, feats of strength, 
fighting with elephants etc., men fighting with sticks, bull¬ 
fights, bird fights, jugglery, recital of narratives {Akhyd- 
nas) etc. The places where the Samajjds took place are 
described in the same manner as the Rahgas in the 
Epics with galleries ( Mancas ) for the spectators. The 
Jdtaka-^iciwxQ of the Samajys is much the same as 
that of the Vedic Samana. The 150th and 530th Jdtakas 
speak of the Kaumuch-mahotsaya which, in Klrttika, 
the King proclaimed for seven days. The 163rd, 455th 
and the 531st mention a festival of the decorated 
palace-elephants and a Siird-nakkhutta, drink-festival, 
also is referred to, 454th Ghata Jdtaka gives the wrestl¬ 
ing games with the story of Kariisa and his court-wrestl¬ 
ers Canura and Mustika. Jdtakas 459 ( PdnJya J.) and 
512 ( Kumbha-J.) describe the drinking festival and how 
people take strong drink, quarrel and inflict injuries 
on each other. The Kama Jdtaka (467th) describes the 
King inaugurating the ploughing festival, himself 
holding the plough. The Sarabhanga Jdtaka mentions 
several marvels of archery not seen in the Epics, mak¬ 
ing poles, ropes, flights of steps, wall and other designs 
and formations with arrows shot one upon another. 
The Baddasdla Jdtaka (465th) describes similarly feats of 
archery, not seen in the Sanskrit Epics. If Valmiki des- 

f. 7 
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cribes Rama as shooting an arrow through seven Sala 
trees, XhtJataka speaks of shooting through five hundred 
chariots standing in a row and the arrow reaching the 
ground after this feat! 

Sala-bhanjika which is well-known in Indian sculp¬ 
ture, represents a lady bending the branch of a Ssla 
tree in bloom and plucking its blossoms. There is a 
description of this pastime in the 53rd story in the 
Avadana^aiaka, as celebrated by the large congregation 
of people in Jeta-vana in Sravasti and an elaborate des¬ 
cription of it in the Nidanakathd witnessed in the Lum- 
bini grove in Kapilavastu, which the Queen visited. In 
the 70th story here, there is the description of the 
wrestling tournament conducted by the King and the 
carrying away of the trophy (Mallapatdkd) by the 
winner. The 13th story of Unmadavati in the Jdtaka- 
mala, 32nd, as also that of Ayogrha, features the 
Kaumudimahotsava, in all its revelries witnessed by the 
King who drives through the city in the moonlit night. 
In the Pali Suttas like the Cullavagga (1.13-2) and their 
commentaries, we come across pastimes among things 
forbidden for the monks. Some of these have already 
been dealt with when dealing with the non-Buddhist 
literature; a few are obscure. Astdpada is Caturahga, 
Chess, another variety of it being called Dadapada; Aksa 
and Khalika are dice. These are different kinds of gambl¬ 
ing. ^aldkahattha is given a curious explanation by Buddha- 
ghosa, taking it as Saldkd-hasta, but I think it is the 
same as gambling with Saldkds, instead of Aksas, men¬ 
tioned by Panini. Akkharika and Mdnasika are taken 
by Buddhaghosa as guessing the letters traced in air 
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and the thoughts of others but it is not clear how these 
two, if their explanations are correct, be out of the 
scope of a monk’s intellectual training. Out-door sports 
referred to in Buddhist Sutras are the same as those 
seen in the Epics: racing with horses, elephants and 
chariots, archery, sword-play, fencing with sticks, and 
wrestling. The Canddlas are referred to as playing with 
iron-balls and doing acrobatics on poles. Parihdrapatha, 
as explained by Buddhaghosa, is a kind of hopping 
over a diagram drawn on the ground. It has been 
compared to the Bengali ‘ Ekka-Dokka " played by boys 
and girls using a potsherd; it is called in Tamil Pandi. 
Sanitaka is a development from the previous in which 
boys hop and collect with the toe potsherd and other 
stone-pieces. Ghatika, as explained by Buddhaghosa, is 
the Vm of the Mahdbhdrata already noticed. Akkha is 
marble, gw/z igoli in Tamil), which is still played by 
boys with the fingers. Mokkhacika is an acrobatic feat 
done with a stick or according to another explanation, 
executing somersault. Some games of boys are also men¬ 
tioned in the Suttas like playing on small pipes or whistles 
made of leaves and other toys like carts such as the 
one that gives the title to the play Mrcchakatika, and 
toy bows and arrows. 


The Jain canonical ■ and commentarial literature 
refers to many games, pastimes and festivals. Articles 
for the play of children like marbles, dolls and balls 
are mentioned. AdoUyd is the name of the game of 
tip-cai. the vm oi^^i^r^bMdrata in which a small 
piece is struck ^/stickf^^ the former bounds. 






V.. 


1 
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Of the recreations of adults we have the visit to 
gardens, hills, riverside etc. in the company of women. 
Giriyajna was worship of hills and mountains in rainy 
season. Festivals common with the Hindus which are 
mentioned are Kaumudi-mahotsava, Madana-trayoda^i, 
Dlpotsava, Indradhvaja etc., but there are some differ¬ 
ences and Jain orientations in these. 

Mleceha-maha and Dasi-maha are festivals of tribal 
people and of the maid-servants. 

Samkhadi (Pali Sankhati)^ also called Bhojya,^ 
was a large gathering involving animal-sacrifice and 
feast. There was an academic and literary side to this 
in which the followers of different schools of thought 
who assembled had discussions, and a popular side in 
which drunken revelries and song and gesticulation by 
men and women went on. 

Tournaments (Yuddha-mahas) are referred to and 
these included wrestling by famous mallas, and fights 
of cocks and peacocks, and animals - bulls, horses and 
elephants, -with stakes.^ 

To the festivals noted above from Jain Sutras and 
their commentaries, we may add some noticed in the 

1. Bhojya is mentioned in the Mahubharata; see above. 

2. See Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons, 
J. C. Jain, Bombay, 1947, pp. 238-241. Hemacandra’s Dvyd- 
hayakdvya has some data on festivals but there is little 
additional information there. See Hemacandra’s DvydSmya- 
kavya - A Literary and Cultural Study by Satyapal Narang, 
Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, 1972. 
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lexicon DeSinamamala^ of the Jain polymath Hema- 
candra. 

The Jakkharatti (III.43) is Yaksaratri and refers to 
the DipavalL The Navalaya (1V.21) is Navalatd of which 
I shall give a correct description in the latter part of 
these lectures. Tht Poalao (VLSI) is a festival 

in which the husband eats a cake from the hands of 
his wife; this occurs in the Asvina month and probably 
takes its name after the cake which too is called 
F'oalaya. According to others, however, Poalaya means 
the Spring that has just set in, Bdla-vasanta. The 
Phaggu is the Phdlguna or Vasantotsava (11.82). The 
Voralli in the bright fortnight of Srdvana mentioned in 
Vir.81 is not clear. The Sugimhad is Sugrismaka and 
on the analogy of Suvasantaka, it should be a festival 
welcoming the Summer season; but then the month 
Phdlguna, which is mentioned, is not possible. A few 
more mentioned by Hemacandra. which are more of the 
nature of religious Vratas, are not taken up by us here. 

Y 

Psnini occupies an important place in our present 
study. On dice coming down from the Rgveda he gives 
additional information; he mentions the regional chara¬ 
cter of some pastimes; and regarding some pastimes 
figuring in later literature, his mention of them shows 
how these were coming down from very old times. 

1. See also Mrs. Kamalabai Deshpande, Some Religious Obser¬ 
vances (Vratas) and Festivals (Utsavas) mentioned in DeSi- 
nmamnln, AIOC. XVII, 1955, Annamalai University, Proceed, 
and Trans,, ( 1958), pp. 483 ff. 
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The most ancient game of dice (Aksa, Dyuta) is 
mentioned by Panini (1.4.4; 111.3.37; IV. 4.19). A player 
of dice is called Aksika (IV.4.2) and deceitful players 
(like Sakuni) are called Aksa-kitava and Aksa-dhurta. 
Dice, says Panini, were played with Aksas as well as 
ialakas, the latter being longer rectangular pieces 
(II. 1.10). The practice with Saldkds was also wide-spread 
as attested by Kautalya. From Panini II. 1.10 and its 
commentaries, it is known that four and jfive pieces 
were used in the throw (Catuspari, Pandkd-dyuta). 
The same Sutra ‘ Aksa-salika-samkhyayih parini ’ gives 
us some idea of the throws, governing as it does the 
expressions Ekapari, Dvipari, Tripari, Catuspari In 
III. 1.21, the expressions Krtayati and Kalayati for the 
winning and losing throws are explained. Glaha, the 
stake (IIL3.70) and the amount of a hundred coins 
(II.3.57; III.3.58) as stake (Satasya divyati) are referr¬ 
ed to. 

Akarsa was another form of gambling in which a 
checkered board was used and pieces thereon, called 
^dra, were moved (V.2.64). III.3.37 mentions the move¬ 
ment of Saras as Parindya, this word having thereby 
attained the meaning of ‘ gambling Another specific 
movement is Aydnaya and Aydnayina in V.2.9, explain¬ 
ed by Patanjali as referring to the moves from right 
and left, aya and anaya. This is the form called Caupar 
in which it has come down from the ancient times. 

Psnini refers to the pleasant pastimes also in which 
the Easterners indulged in (' Prscam krid^ysm, VL2.74; 
see also ‘ Nityam kndajTvikayoh ’ 11.2.17; ‘ Samjnayam/ 
ni.3.109). This Krida, of which we have the first glimpse 
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in Pinini and which has come down in history, spread 
from the Easterners to the other parts of the country 
and has been represented in sculpture; it is the visit 
to gardens and woods of people in large numbers at 
flowering seasons and enjoying walks and plucking the 
different flowers. The names of the pastime, qualified 
by the name of the flower plucked, or the twig pulled 
and bent, is self-explanatory: Uddalaka-puspabhan jikd, 
Virana-puspa-pracdyikdj Sdlabhanjikd and Tdlabhanjikd, 
The Jlvaputra^-pracdyiku is a similar sport of the 
Northerners (udTcdm) mentioned in the Kd§ikd. We 
shall see more of these garden and flower sports. 

There were also games or sports in which sticks 
and one’s fists were used in a mock-fight and were 
thereby called Danda and Mausta. Panini IV.2.57, 
‘ TadasySm praharanam iti kridliyam nah’. The Kd^ikd 
gives the illustrations ‘ Danda ’ and ‘ Mausta 

Hunting is seen with several of its details in the 
Sutras of Panini. Lubdhaka, Mdrgika^ Sdkunika, catch¬ 
ers of animals and birds (IV.4.35; V.4.126), and catchers 
of specific birds (mdyurika, taittirika) are seen in the 
illustrations of the commentators. The arrows used with 
patra (barb) or without them, times of hunting includ¬ 
ing nights, and dogs used in hunting ( J^vagana, IV.4.11) 
are also to be seen in some other Sutras. 

VI 

The art of love as dealt with by Vatsysyana is close¬ 
ly related to our subject. The festivals are dealt with 
at the beginning of the Kama Sutras as these provide 


1. Jlvaputra is a tree, the Ingudi according to some lexicons. 
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the occasions when naen and women come together 
and enjoy, and love finds excellent opportunities for 
its growth and play. These festivals are again referred 
to by Ystsyayana in the further treatment of his sub¬ 
ject. Games and pastimes figure in Yatsyiyana also in 
the list of the sixtyTour arts which form the accomplish¬ 
ments of the cultured person, Nngaraka The commen¬ 
tary Jayamahgah elucidates the meaning of these festi¬ 
vals and provides additional information. Works of poe¬ 
tics and dramaturgy which deal with love, especially 
the more elaborate or comprehensive ones like those 
of Bhoja, the Sarasvankanthdbharam and the encyclo¬ 
paedic ^rngdra-Prakd^a, devote attention to these festi¬ 
vals; they are to be seen also in works of this branch 
which derive material from Bhoja, like the anonymous 
Sdhityamimdmsd and Ssradatanaya’s Bhdvaprakd^a and 
later texts on Kama Sastra like Yirabhadra’s Kandarpa- 
cuddmani Sanskrit classical literature, the poems and 
plays and narrative writings, naturally, have several 
occasions to introduce the festivals as part of their 
themes. Commentaries on Panini like the Kd^ikd make 
their contribution to our knowledge on the festivals. 
The role of the King as the promulgator of festivals 
and as their primary performer was referred to earlier. 
Later texts which deal with the King and his duties, 
Rd jadharma, have occasions to speak of these festivals, 
games and pastimes. Already the Artha^dstra of Kautalya 
speaks of them and of the large gatherings of people 
during festivals as the occasion for organising 
espionage activities. More than this, it was the 
duty of the King to foster festivities for the happiness 
and prosperity of the people and also to look after 
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some of them like gambling for the proper manage* 
ment of such activities which grow into vices. The 
ancient conception of King or Minister, as against 
the modern conception of a political leader, demogogue 
or resourceful and successful electioneer, was that the 
heads of State should be embodiments and exemplars 
of learning and culture. The training of the ruler in 
different branches of learning, including polity and 
military science, extended to different arts and accom¬ 
plishments. Putting together the materials in the J^astras 
devoted to Dharma, Artha and Kama, as also Moksa 
in some cases, there arose later works of the nature 
of Thesaurus or Encyclopaedia in which all activity 
directly or indirectly centred in or connected with the 
King was described. These encyclopaedias are also 
among the sources for our subject and the earliest of 
these so far available and the best is the Manasolldsa 
or Abhilasitdrthacintamani of King Bhulokamalla Somes- 
vara of Kalyan, compiled in A. D. 1131. 

Nibandhas or digests of Dharma idstra arose at the 
end of the classical period and these also took the charac¬ 
ter of encyclopaedias. As the compilers of these were the 
Dharmddhikdrins under the Kings and as the King was 
the custodian and guardian of the Dharma, the Nibandhas 
deal with Rdjadharma and as part of the same, with a 
part of our present subject. The greater contribution of 
the Nibandha literature to our subject lies on the reli¬ 
gious side, where deriving their material from the 
Purdnas particularly, they describe a large number of 
religious observances called Vratas. Vratas and Pujds 
f. 8 
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are inseparably mixed with festivals and pastimes, e. g. 
Indradhvaja, Dtpdvah, Navaratri or Dasarah, to meotion 
only three festivals of national character. Sometimes, 
on such important festivals, we have special tracts also. 
The Purdnas themselves form a major source for our 
knowledge of this subject; and in the Bhavisyottara, a 
separate book is devoted to the Vratas and Pujds. 

We may first note some general points relating to 
these. The festivals fall into two classes by reason of 
their provenance, some being national and some local, 
a division which V.atsysyana himself mentions. The 
national celebrations are called Mdhimdnyah Knddh and 
the provincial and local ones, Deiydh Knddh. Those in 
which large groups of men and women take part are 
referred to by Vstsy^yana as Sambhuya Knddh, While 
in some, men and women repaired to gardens, woods, 
watersides, hills and other nature-resorts, while in some 
others the venue was the temple or the houses of each, 
there were some for which special public places existed 
where people could congregate for such festivities; such 
places were called Samajyds. During the long history, the 
festivals have gathered fresh associations; local festi¬ 
vals have assumed national proportions or national 
ones have taken on local variations or significances; 
in the actual performance as well as mythological back¬ 
ground these two aspects come together so that in a 
single major all-India festival like the Dasarah or Dipd- 
vail we find more than one legend or association. Thus 
accretion and coalescence of traditions are prominent 
features of the major ones. The same Dlpdvatt is cele¬ 
brated by Hindus and Jainas as well, but with different 
background. 
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Sometimes, owing to historical causes, some festi¬ 
vals of larger provenance go into background or decay 
in some parts of the country and survive only in some 
or in single regions. In some cases, the local conditions 
add some particulars to all-India observances. Festivals 
of both these kinds of locaksetting can be seen from' 
a work like the Nilamatapurdna which describes the 
dcdras or the observances of Kashmir during the diff¬ 
erent months of the year (vv. 387 If. ). 

Sometimes a variation in legend or in the method 
of celebration has been adopted by reason of the reli¬ 
gious sect to which a community belongs. Thus the 
Jain as have a different detail in the story of the festi¬ 
val of Indra’s banner, and among the orthodox commu¬ 
nities themselves, Saivas, Vaisnavas and iSaktas have 
their own differences in details. It is not uncommon 
that in particular parts of the country, owing to the 
great fervour with which certain devotional movements 
h^ve been fostered, a bit of the worship of their favou¬ 
rite deity is also put into the festivities; the best exam¬ 
ple is the special worship of Kali in Bengal as part 
of the Dlpavall celebrations.^ The Devl-cult and its 
tekts like the Devi-bhdgavata, and the Kdlikdpurana in¬ 
corporate the R^ma-cult as a part of Devi’s greatness 
atfd identify Rama’s battle and victory with the Dasarah 
season. The Nilamatapurdna of Kashmir associates the 
coTmmeraoration of Nikumbha and his subjugation of 
thb Pisicas with the celebration of the Modn-light 
fekival in Asvayuk month and has two separate festi- 

1. See $nkta Festivals of Bengal and their Antiquity by 
Chintaharan Chakravartti, IHQ. XXVII.’, pp. 255-60. 
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vals to the Pis^’cas and Nikumbha in the Caitra, on the 
14th of the dark fortnight and the full-moon of Caitra. 
The first fall of snow (iVM. 477ff) or the first lighting 
of the fire to remain all through winter (vd.408) are 
again specialities of Kashmir. Another similar feature 
is the telescoping of a series of two or three obser¬ 
vances of a continuous nature, on days closely follow¬ 
ing or near to each other, into a single day’s celebra¬ 
tion; the more prominent one attracts and assimilates 
to itself those of lesser importance in the neighbouring 
dates of the Calendar. This too could be illustrated by 
the Dipdvall. 

The evidence of the AtharvapariMstay Panini, the 
Buddhistic Jdtakas and Avaddna literature, and the 
Epics speaks sufficiently of the antiquity of many of 
these festivities and amusements. Their correlation with 
festivals of peoples of antiquity in other parts of the 
world add to our better understanding of the history 
and evolution of some of them. Their elucidation from 
diverse literary sources in Sanskrit, and occasionally 
from regional literatures, by the process of collation 
of data is not complete without a correlation to their 
survivals or vestiges today. As I said already, the im¬ 
pact of the new western civilization, the neglect of 
villages, the scorn into which the indigenous traditions 
were thrown by the new glamour for foreign modes of 
life and foreign sports, games, entertainments and festi¬ 
vities, have all led to considerable deterioration in the 
festivals of India; but the wonder is we have yet not 
lost some of the major ones and of many of the rek; 
vestiges can be gathered by research in different loca- 
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lities. Some of these are kept alive in the temples, 
though in the form in which they are conducted there 
in honour of the deities, we may not be able to recog¬ 
nise all the features. Many festivals, even in their ori¬ 
gin, were religious and of the form of adoration of 
some gods and goddesses. The God and the King were 
kin concepts and the divine ruler and his human 
counter-part were given the same respect and attentions. 
Many of the festivals and pastimes of the court and 
the people have their counterpart in the Temples. The 
Agamas which govern the temples, their structure, 
consecration, and daily and periodical rites and celebra¬ 
tions, therefore, constitute a further source of data on 
our festivals. A few of the festivals, games and pastimes 
have left their beautiful impress on the arts of Indian 
sculpture and painting. 

At the very outset, we saw the roots of the festi¬ 
vals in the Seasons of the year. In the Purdnas and the 
Dharma iSdstra-digQsts we find these celebrations dealt 
with in a chronological, seasonal order beginning with 
the new year day. Somesvara follows this method of 
seasonal treatment; iSarad^tanaya too groups them by 
the seasons and gives them in six sets. But, as we shall 
see, the texts are not uniform in the dates given to some 
of these, though in a great many of them, a specific 
or general indication of the time is found in the very 
names of the festivals. Some are done in more than 
one season and for some there is a primary date and 
alternate secondary date, a mukhya-kdla and gaum-kdla. 
As some method has to be followed in dealing with 
this mass of material, we may adopt the same method 
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and try to be as close as possible to Nature and the 
Calendar. Adopting this method, we had a separate 
work-called the Rtuknddviveka, as I have stated else- 
where. Such a seasonwise treatment facilitates the 
appreciation of the central features of .most of these, 
festivals., 


VII 

Somesvara's Mdnasolldsa describes not only the 
seasonal pastimes and festivals in its last part but is 
also the only work to give in one place a connected 
account of the'sports of the King. This account which 
is given in chapter three, describes twenty games or 
diversions contributing to the joy of the King ~ Vinoddh 
harsa-hetamh. 

The first is the Sastra-vinoda, play with dagger, 
sword, bow, stick, discus, spear, mace etc. All these 
are to be witnessed by the harem and courtiers. The 
King should be appropriately dressed upto the knees 
only, girding up the loins and fastened with coloured ^ 
cloth-belts. The area where he displays his skill with 
these weapons is called the Khurati, He should engage 
some experts with these weapons as the opponents. 
Somesvara sets forth the different poses and movements 
involved: Bhairava, PallXvdla, ^unaka (Dog), Nuka, 
Vimka, Lulita, Nahaya, Natteka, Ropitaka, Pottdhgula, 
Vydghranakha (Tiger’s claws), Ardhakapolaka ,-these - 
the sthdnas. Then the gatis : Padagraha involving going' ^ 
forward and backwards, Padaprdpti, Sarpikd (serpentine), 
Muttehha (intoxicated elephant), Vdyash Bakon • 
(boUi^birds), Simha (lion) and a variety of light-* 
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hing-movements involving Avarta, Parivartta (turning 
back), and Savydpasavyaka (right and left movements). 
The poses and movements are then given for play with 
a longer dagger, which is done in two forms, Dhdrd- 
'ghdta and Khoncana. Then follows Sword-play, Khadga- 
vinoda. As in the case of the dagger, in the case of 
the sword too, detailed descriptions of the qualities of 
swords and their different kinds are first given A Sword¬ 
play is to be done with shields. Several sthanas, gatis 
and strikings are then given. Powmdnship is to be dis¬ 
played then; 'the Qualities of bows, other equipments 
like finger-bands with lizard-skin, and poses of the body 
are set forth. Well-known stances of archery, Sausthava, 
AlJdha, Pratydhdha, Vai^dkha and Samapada, as also 

several less known ones and different kinds of Mustis, 

•« * 

Grips etc., are described. 

The four styles usually spoken in Sword-play- 
KaiSika, Sdttvata, Vdtsagulma^ and Bhdrata are given 
by Somesvara for shooting with bow. The preparation 

1. For a short treatise on Swords, their manufacture, merits 
and defects, see the end of the anthology ^Urngadhara- 
paddhatU section called Khadgapadk^p', the text here quotes 
as sources N^gUrjuna, Loharatnakara, LohSrnava, Khadgako^a 
and Visnudharmottara. The last mentioned Parana has a 
short chapter on Swords; see khanda II, ch. 17. Before 
Somesvara, Bhoja dealt with Swords and their making in 
the Yukiikalpataru. 

2. Vnrsaganya or Vatsakarna in the text here (IV.26) should 

read Vatsagulma, although the dilSiculty is not removed, 
Vatsagulma, being a duplication of KaiHka already mention¬ 
ed. See above under the Epics and my paper on Vrttis re¬ 
ferred to there. ’ 
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of the shield from hides and targets of different kinds 
aod their hitting are then dealt with. Moving targets - 
five kinds of them, moving sideways, running, walking, 
circling and going up and down, and on sky, ground 
and water, shooting along the sound-track, iabdavedha, 
mentioned often already, targets at distances, are then 
set forth; the mobile targets and feats of hitting them 
are described in detail. Some of these are wonderful 
and may be noticed. Matsya-yantra, the first, is what 
we have in the Mahdbharata,'^ Kharjurivedhana is to fill 
a post in the front with formations of leaves and thorns, 
with the arrows shot at it. Patraccheda is to shoot off 
only the leaf that has been placed on the chest of a 
person in front, without harming him. Yamaldrjuna is 
hitting two targets with one arrow. Shooting an arrow 
ahead and one behind and hitting then two targets in 
front and the back is Mala-vidyddhara. Displays with ^ 
Discus (Cakra), Spear (along with the making of the 
spear and its qualities) and the movements involved 
in using it, Mace (Gada) made of metal or wood and 
the movements relating to it, conclude the play with 
different weapons. 

We may pass over the second Vinoda, the one 
dealing with Sdstras, as it deals with literary and philo¬ 
sophical pursuits, the reading, commenting upon and 
enjoying poetry and drama and attending and parti¬ 
cipating in logical debates. 

Games with elephants are to be used especi¬ 
ally in wars with Muhammedans - in the grounds-the 
Vdhydli- 2 iT& then taken up. Intoxicating and inciting 

1. This is called RUdh^vedha, IV.59. 
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the elephants to action was necessary. A regular brief 
treatise on elephants in all their different classes now 
follows.^ For elephants’ sports, the VdhydlT has to be of 
a special nature, with moats and with the spectators’ 
pavilion far away and well protected. Prizes were offered 
to those who wrestled with elephants and succeeded in 
controlling them. The Mahout and elephants’ trainer 
and the jargon and activities he adopts arid goads and 
modes of using them are also dealt with. Elephants 
were till modern times the most decisive section of the 
Indian army and a branch of literature known as Gaja- 
Sdstra and Hastydyurveda on elephants and their treat¬ 
ment by sage Palaktpya, Budha ( Rajaputra) and other 
writers is available. 

Then VdjUvdhydli or the sports with horses. The 
horses by themselves and as yoked to chariots are 
among the oldest adjuncts of Indian life as the Vedas 
show, and Indian horsemen, as fighters, were evidenty 
in demand among other IE peoples also for, in a series 
of clay-tablets unearthed in Anatolia, we have a treatise 
on horses in a language which has beeri taken by 
piany linguists as Sanskrit. On horses, Nakula of the 
Pandavas is considered an expert and in his name, as 
well as in the name of sage Salihotra, there are scienti¬ 
fic treatises on horses. Somesvara provides a short 
treatise on horses, as on the elephants. The part of the 
country, and countries on the borders and outside 
India wherefrom horses come,-as names of some 

l. There is an illustrated ms. of this portion of Some^vara’s 
work in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore. 

f. 9 
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varieties of horses like Bdhlika, Saibya, Kambhoja, 
Tokhdrika, Vandyuja^ or Pdrasika show, - qualities of 
these horses, training and control of them, the equip¬ 
ment for using them including ornamental items, are 
dealt with. 

After this Somesvara describes the game of Polo 
in which the King sets up two parties and plays with 
a ball which is hit with sticks of cane made into a 
circle at the tip and called Geddikd, The ground where 
it is played and victory and defeat are noted, is mark¬ 
ed by two posts and arches, the goal. What Somesvara 
describes is a variety of the game as played in Western 
Deccan. A Tokharian horse is said to be best suited 
for use by the King. 

The game as described by Somesvara differs in 
details from the Persian variety of it and Somesvara 
attests the vogue of the game in the Deccan before 
the time of Moghul invasions of North India. On 
these grounds, it has been argued that the Polo des¬ 
cribed by Somesvara is an indigenous variety prevalent 
in the Deccan.® 

Anka-vinoda is interesting as it is the settling of 
the scores and decision taken through fight between 
two persons, one of whom challenges the other on 
various grounds and it is these grounds that are called 

1. See Raghuvam^a, V.73. The most common name Sindhava 
(from Sindhu) refers to the same provenance. See also 
Harihara-caturanga, Ch. Ill, A^valaksana, vv. 77-82, on 
horses-varieties from the N. W. of India. 

2. See G. K. Shrigondekar, Polo under the Calukyas, A. I, O. C., 

- Allahabad, Vol. II, pp.3/3-S2. 



Ahkas, - jealousy and competition in love, land'dispute, 
self-glorification of different kinds including one’s 
strength and fighting skill, vendetta and expiation for 
wrongs committed. The King should sit at these duels 
in the evenings. 

Malla-vinoda is display of wrestling. We had seen 
Mallayuddha in the Epics and Pursnas. We have al¬ 
ready drawn attention to the story of Mallas in the 
Buddhist Avaddna^aiaka. In the inscriptions they are 
known from the lOth-llth centuries. Mallas were an 
important adjunct of the courts. There is an interesting 
Puri:na on the Mallas.^ Somesvara provides a short 
treatise on them and the art of wrestling.® As we shall 
see, wrestling shows are part of some of the festivals. 

Kukkuta^vinoda is enjoying cock-fights. Qualities 
of cocks, their physical features and style of fighting 
which go to classify them into different Jdtis, tending 
and training them, the ground where these fights are 
arranged, its measurement, marking it with lines, 
squares, circles etc, (kosthas) called after different 
deities, selection of the combatant-cocks, the fights and 
the points for deciding victory, attaching small, knives 
to the feet of the fighting cocks With which one injures 
the other and thereby scores points, these are all 
described. The victorious party mount on the back of 
the defeated ones, fun is made at the expense of the 

1. See MallapurUna GOS. 144. B. J. Sandesara and R. N. Mehta, 
the editors, have an informative Introduction here. See also 

. my review of this text in the Hindu, Madras, 2-10-1965. 

2. Malla-yuddha in VIli.3 of ^ivatattvaratnakara derives from 
ManasollUsa. 
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defeated party and they are also made to sing the 
praise of the victors and the cock which has won is 
taken in triumphant procession. 

Similar to the cock-fight is the fight with Ldvaka 
birds, quails. All details given for cock-fights are given 
here too, but quail-fights ate only for a short duration, 
of a maximum of nine Ndciis, with frequent rests for 
me birds, and a chronometer is therefore ^cept nearpy.^ 

The Pdrava-vinoda employs doves in similar fights. 
Ram ( Mesa-yuddha) receives the same kind of treat¬ 
ment,-kinds and qualities of ram, bringing them up, 
inciting them with liquor etc. for the fight and the 
fight and the points for victory. 

The Mesa-kukkuta-lavaka-yuddha is part of gambl¬ 
ing with live stakes, included in the 64 Arts. They 
were kept up in the VeSavdta especially, as the Mrccha- 
katika and the il/?ana-literature show. 

The Da^akumdracarita has a description of Kukkuta- 
yuddha in Ch. 5 which, alt|iough not long, gives intere¬ 
sting insights into the intricacies of this pastime such 
as the Jdtis or classes like Ndrikela-Jdti and Baldka- 
Jdti of cocks and the principles of matching the comba¬ 
tant cocks according to their Jdtis. The value of 
Dandin’s information may be appreciated when we 
note that Somesvara does not know the two Jdtis 
given by Dandin; Somesvara’s Jdtis are iahkha. Guru, 
Am&u, Nara, Grdhra, ^roni, Sqrpa, and Kurma. 

1. Following Somesvara Basava deals with Kukkuta and 
Lavaka Vinodas in ym*4. 653-658 ff of his ^.ivatattva- 
ratndkara. 
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Somewhat on the mode! of the Mdnasollasa but on 
a smaller plan, a work called SdmrdjyalaksmipTthika^ on 
the year-round engagements and activities of a King 
was produced) most probably in the 18th century in 
the Mahrata court of Tanjore.^ Among the pastimes 
described by Some^vara, some figure in this text also: 
e. g. Ch. 81 here deals with Jyotsndvihdra, sport in 
moonlight; 83, with wrestling tournament, Mallayuddha. 
But the account here adds no new or interesting details. 

The Cock-fight was a game prevalent in many 
countries from ancient times. Its wide vogue in ancient 
India is attested also by coinage, sculpture and painting. 
It has survived to this day in many parts of India.® 
In Andhra, it took a violent form and the Palandti- 
vTracarita of ^rinatha on the fratricidal war of two 
ruling families arising out a cock-fight gambling is a 
15th Century mini-replica of the Mahdbhdrata. The cock¬ 
fight is kept up in Indonesia to this day,^ 

Buffaloes are the next to be seen in their fights 
(Mahisa-yinoda), Dogs follow (Sarameya-vinoda); 
varieties of dogs and bringing them up are dealt with; 

1. Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Series 58, 1952. 

2. Prof. P. K. Gode thought that it might have been produced 
during the Vijayanagar times. Karnatak Historical Review 
V. i. But see my review of the printed text of this work in 
the Hindu^ Madras, June, 1955. 

3. For Cock-fighting in Tuluva, see Saletore. Q. J, Mythic 
Society, XVII ( 1926-7), p. 316; for the same in Andhra, see 
I. Karthikeya Sarma, QJMS., LlV i. Jan. 1964, pp. 113-120. 

4. For the description of a festival featuring the cock-fight, in 
Bali, see pp. 267-9, ‘ Dance and Drama in Bali * by Beryl 

■ 1 * ' i ' ' 

de Zoote and Walter Spies, Faber and Faher, London, 1953. 
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they are to be used in hunting and thus, this is part 
of the larger pastime of hunting. 

Hawking f ^yena-vinoda) was a widely prevalent 
game. Somesvara describes the catching and training 
of falcons. On this game, there is a separate text in 
seven short chapters, the Syainika Sdstra'^ by King 
Rudradeva of Kumaon, written perhaps in the 16th 
century. It deals first with hunting in general and then 
devotes the treatment to hawks, their varieties, their 
nourishment, training and use, and their diseases and 
cures. It incorporates some material from Persian. 

Angling (Matsya-vinoda) is next dealt with. Varie* 
ties and names of fishes of the sea and river are given 
before the details of fishing are described. 

Hunting (Mrgaya'vinoda) has already been dealt 
with under the Epics. Soraesvara’s description of this 
recreation is very elaborate. He refers to a protected 
forest intended for the King's sport, not far from the 
Capital, constantly under the watching of hunters em¬ 
ployed by the King. He then mentions 31 kinds of 
hunting based on the nature of the ground and soil, 
the proximate spots from which the hunting is done, 
structures like platform (manca) or an underground 
chamber (bhumi-geha)\ the kind of transport or mount 
adopted, material for hunt and capture, strategy em¬ 
ployed, the animals hunted and their habitat, motives 
for hunt like irritation at a neighbouring power, as part 
of romance and excursions etc. are the factors distin- 

1. Edited with English translation by' H. P. Shastri, Asiatic 

Society, Calcutta. 
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guishing these varieties of hunt. Not only the Epics, 
but the whole field of Sanskrit poetry, prose and drama 
is full of descriptions of hunt. In the temples too, 
hunting festivals for the Deities, by taking idols on 
horseback to neighbouring wooded areas, are celebrated. 

After hunting, Somesvara speaks of the diversions 
based on the fine arts, music, vocal and instrumental, 
and dance. These are large subjects by themselves and 
cannot be gone into here in any detail. Apart from 
forrning part of festivals, music and dance, as separate 
artistic pursuits, were cultivated for independent display 
and enjoyment and the royal courts played the most 
effective role in the fostering of these arts, in the 
history of these twin arts in India, as a perusal of their 
literature bears out.^ We may pass over these arts and 
see the next two Vinodas described by Somesvara, the 
Katha-vinoda and the Camatkara-vinoda. 

Kathd or fables and stories constitute one of India’s 
contribution to the world. Listening to the reading of 
Epics and Purdnas and story-books such as those based 
on Bfhatkathd, the themes of poems, plays and narra¬ 
tive literature or stories newly invented by resourceful 
minds, depicting the ways of men and things in the 
world, these were kept up by the people, men of taste, 
in their literary circles ( GosthTs) and the royal courts. 
The King invited poets, scholars and eloquent and 
effective narrators, those who can read out or recite 
with sweet music, singly or in group, with or without 

1. See my accounts of Sanskrit Safigita Literature, Journal of 
the Music Academy, Madras, Vols. Ill Sc IV; Bulletin of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi, Nos. 5, 6, 17, 18. 
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music instruments. Somesvara mentions especially the 
Karnataka Satpadi reciters who use the Kinnari stringed 
instrument as an accompaniment. 

Camatkara-vinoda, comprises acquisitions and exhi¬ 
bitions of miracles, with the help of magic pills (Gutjkds), 
oils, powders, ointments etc., whose preparation is given, 
sandals (pddukds), swords etc. With the help of these, 
certain Siddhis or miraculous powers could be gained 
- such as gods, Vidyadharas and Apsarasas have, as 
seen in poems ( e. g. Naisadhiya Carita) and plays (e. g. 
Vikramorva^ya) - powers like invisibility, not being 
burnt by fire or hurt by weapon, change of things and 
their nature, seeing specific things which are away but 
have to be seen, walking on water, or remaining under 
water, walking very long distances without fatigue etc. 

The seasonal festivals are dealt with by Somesvara 
by first giving a description of the garden and a wood¬ 
ed area, with an artificially raised mountain. The gar¬ 
den, wood or forest, lawn or trees, creepers, flowers 
and fruits form the venue and background of several 
of the seasonal festivals. Therefore it would be proper 
to devote some attention to the royal garden. From 
the Rdmdyana and Kdvyd-ndiaka literature, we have an 
idea of the extent to which the Indians, from early 
times, loved the garden and reared it. A branch of 
science Vrksayurveda grew and arboriculture included 
crossing and grafting of species and the evolving of 
new types of creepers and trees and flowers and fruits 
and the whole subject deserves special treatment.^ 

1. This must be reserved for another occasion. See thy * Rtu in 

Sanskrit Literature ^ ( Deltii, 1972), pp. 51,’ 62,63, 70,84-5, 90. 
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Twenty Kridas or pastimes are described by Some- 
svara in the last chapter of his work, the 5th, and these 
begin with Bhudhara-krldd, sport on an artificial moun¬ 
tain raised in the midst of a well-laid out garden or 
miniature forest I think such a mountain was called 
' Jagati-parvata an expression that occurs in VMmiki’s 
description of the A^oka-vana, Ravana’s wonderful 
garden in Lahks. Somesvara devotes some detailed 
attention to the raising of this forest and mountain 
with all kinds of trees, streams and elevations, peaks 
etc. Such a mountain is called, from its function, a 
Knda'Mla, an expression known to Kalidasa, and from 
the materials of its structure, Ddruparvataka. 

On such a Kridd^aila, the King may also put up 
an artificial wood with replicas of trees etc. and provide 
lakes etc. Here the King should repair with his women 
and courtiers and enjoy riding and walking through, 
showing the ladies the different trees, flowers and fruits, 
sitting at foot of trees, and enjoying drinks, songs by 
his women, jokes and so on. 

Spring: 

After this, Somesvara proceeds in the order of the 
seasons, taking Spring first. The first pastime of Spring 
is the excursion to the foiQSt-Vanakrldd. While he must 
ride with all his company to the forest and through the 
forest, he must have also selected a suitable place full 
of shade and by the side of water, where a shamiana 
had been put up for camping with his party of women, 
musicians, dancers, men of wit and humour. With the 


f. 10 
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women he walked round, bending boughs, plucking 
for them sprouts and blossoms; and playing hide and 
seek, the prize of capture in this being an embrace. 
For removing the fatigue of all this walking and runn¬ 
ing, they go to brooks or tanks and wash, eat fruits 
and drink water of tender cocoanuts, chew pan and 
then enjoy sandal, flowers and garlands, and other things 
of decoration. The party returned late in the evening. 

The third Krida and the second in Spring describ¬ 
ed by Somesvara is Swinging, Zndolana-krtda. The game 
of swinging and its beautiful depiction in colour may be 
familiar to connoiseurs of art in the Rsga-mala mini¬ 
ature depicting the Rsga Hindola. Andolana was enjoyed 
in more than one season. We shall see later an Andolana- 
caturthi as a festival in ^rdvana. Dramas like Mdlavi- 
kdgnimitra take it also among pastimes of Spring. It 
is as a Spring pastime that Somesvara too describes it, 
A- Swing is set up between two strong pillars in a 
special pavilion beautified with carvings and images 
and provided with ropes and chains. The time for 
enjoying the Swing is the fullmoon night, soon after 
the sun-set and the rise of the moon. With ministrels 
and musicians and women in attendance the King should 
take his seat on the swing and enjoy the gyrations with 
his beloved ones by his side; some women give the 
push to the swing, some make fun of him and try to 
topple the swing and contribute to his joy in a variety 
of ways. 

The next is Secana-kridd or drenching each other 
with coloured and fragrant water with the aid of 
syringes, Srhgas. We shall see this as part of the HoU 
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festival also in which it survives. It is the subject also 
of several paintings. It is, as Somes vara says, part of 
Vasantotsava, and also of special festive occasions like 
marriages and royal victories. The time for it is late 
afternoon. Here too, musicians and dancers are to be 
in attendance. The preparation of the coloured and 
fragrant water is described, as also the horns of wild 
bulls or their silver and gold replicas and several kinds 
of mechanical arrangements for throwing out the water. 
In addition to drenching with this water, throwing 
flower-balls or balls made of silk-threads at each other 
form part of the merriment, which lasts till sun-set. 

Salila-kridd is chiefly a Summer sport as Kalidasa 
shows in his beautiful portrayal of it in his account 
of Kusa, Rama’s son, in the Raghuvam^a (Canto 
XVI.55 ff.). Somesvara too describes it as a summer 
pastime. This is done in a Knda-vapl within or in the 
garden of the palace or in rivers and tanks outside. 
Tents are to be provided for on the banks. The waters 
are to be cleaned of harmful beings. Among the sports 
while in water are mentioned pulling the legs and 
garments, drenching each other with sprays of water, 
throwing into the water things like coins and compet¬ 
ing to pick them up, and other ways of enjoying fun 
and frolic. 

There are more elaborate descriptions by Bhoja in 
his Samardhgana-sutradhara^ of reservoirs' for water- 
sports, leading to secret under-water chambers, to 
which the King cleverly leads some beloved; these are 
mentioned by Kilidasa as Gudha-mohana-grha in his 


1. Ch. XXXI, Sis. 157-166. 
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description of Agnimitra, who specialised in these, in 
the last canto of the Raghuvamia. (XIX. 9 ). The Maha 
kdvyas, starting with the Kirdtdrjumya^ have separate 
cantos for Jalakeli. 

During the Rainy season, the chief pastime is 
Sddvala'kridd, done on a fine lawn of fresh green grass 
in a part of the forest. There is a similar Nava-patrikd 
which we shall notice later under Sarad. The king shall 
go on excursion to a nearby forest and put up tents 
and shamiana with canopies and coloured bamboo posts 
and there spread the things for eating and drinking 
that had been brought. In his party are women, musi¬ 
cians and dancers and others who added to the mirth. 

An important activity which Somesvara describes 
here must be noted. The King as a wise and popular 
ruler uses this occasion to gather the forest-dwellers, 
the Mdtahgas and Canddlas, enjoys the Vind-mwsic for 
which they are reputed and distribute cash presents to 
them. After a whole day’s enjoyment, he returns to 
the Capital at sun-set. 

In Sarad when the floods subside, sand-banks which 
show themselves on the rivers, afford an enjoyable 
venue for pastime. ( Vdlukd-kricid) Tents were erected on 
the sands for the sports here which include : digging 
water-springs in the sands, raising on sand replicas of 
different buildings like temples and showing each other 
his or her handiwork, making balls of wet sand and 
throwing them against each other in imitation of a 
cock-fight, riding on the backs of those defeated in 
the above game and dragging them by the ears. 
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The clear sky of the Sarad also provides fine 
moonlight for engaging oneself in some other Krldds. 
The Jyotsna-knda is for Alvina or Kdrttika bright fort¬ 
night but could be had also in Spring or Summer when 
there is a clear sky and moonlight. A wide, even open 
ground is to be got ready. The king should wear a 
special make-up, with his cloth tied up in Kaccha upto 
his knees. He should divide his retinue into two parties, 
one under the Queen and another under a friend, and 
himself as umpire order a running race over a length 
of 50 bows. When one party is running, members of the 
other party try to touch the runner, but the latter 
should avoid being touched and reach the victory post. 

Because Krsna is associated with playing this game 
in moonlight with his cowherd-mates, this is also call¬ 
ed Hari-^a^t The ground for the game is to be prepar¬ 
ed with squares like the checkered board for chess, 
the enclosures being 4 ft. squares and there being 5 
or 7 of them; at the cross-lines, one of the other party 
is stationed and one called Varttika runs across the 
straight lines, and without leaving the line, should try 
to touch those standing inside the enclosures; those on 
the cross-lines and the Varttika should deceive those 
within the enclosures and enter the same and so on. 
Because of the importance of the enclosures, this game 
is also called Kostha-kndd. This game survives in the 
Tamil region with the name uppu-k-kodu and is thus 
identical with the Lavana-vUhl mentioned in the Jaya- 
mahgald. The Tamil name is a translation of the Sans¬ 
krit name, which is after the resemblance of the squares 

and the whole lay out of the ground of the game to 
the salt-pans. 


A third game for the moon-lit night is the mock- 
seige in which small forts are raised, and some stay in 
and the others from outside attack the former with 
balls and sticks made of flowers, thus trying to capture 
the fort. 

The ninth game is called after the field (Ksetra-krida 
or Sasya-krJda) which is the venue of the pastime. 
The season is Hemanta and the fields are full of ripe 
crops. The King’s party repair to the fields; some are 
sent in advance to protect the field; special kinds of 
food with curds, wheat preparations, polis etc. are taken. 
A certain portion of the field is cleared for putting u|> 
the King’s camp with shamiana; the fresh greens from 
the field are collected and presented by the King to 
members of his party and then they eat the special 
sweets and savouries they had brought. They collect 
fuel, light fire, and cook and fry fresh grams on the 
spot and eat them and over this, take butter-milk and 
edible leaves and fruits. The excursion ends at sun-down. 

Then comes the common drinking party, in the 
forest or garden or indoors. The preparation of liquor 
from flour (pista) and other sources is described, as 
also the side-dishes, dahi-hath, limQ-batht etc. Music 
and dance go on as entertainments. 

The Prahelikd-kndd is an intellectual diversion, 
included in the 64 Arts and it comprises conundrums, 
puzzles etc., all of which are found and dealt with in 
works of poetics and special works like the Vidagdha- 

mukhamandana. 

• • 

Then comes the important game of chess, Catu- 
rangUi based on the four constituents of the Indian 
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army, chariot, elephant, horse and foot-soldier and the 
King, Minister etc. The Chess is an Indian contribu¬ 
tion to the world. Having gone out from India, origi¬ 
nally, it has taken local colour and detail and the larg¬ 
est and widest collection of the chess-material from 
different parts of the world is to be had in the private 
collection of Mr. Harbison in Philadelphia.^ Some- 
svara gives a detailed description of the game and a 
variety of its playing called Sarvatobhadra.^ 

Allied to the Chess, is the gambling called PdSaka 
on the checkered board called Sdnphalaka, played with 
15 white Saris, and 15 of mixed colours. Different 
kinds of SdrX-pAdiymg are given by Somesvara in sorhe 
detail. At the end, Somesvara, as already quoted, warns 
Kings against the perils of this game. 

A similar gambling with Vardtikds or Chowries is 

* 9^ 

then described. The date for the Varan krida is Asvina 
dark fortnight Caturdasi, the time being the small 
hours of the morning when the moon is seen first 
Yamatarpai}a is to be performed and the gambling 
started and continued till the pancami of the bright 
fortnight It thus faljs in the Dipdvali season. 500, 400 
or a minimum of 300 Kapardakas are used. 4 Ddyas 
or throws with the names Nandi, Jdgara, Trigd, Purna 
with one, two, three and four chowries are employed. 
Further details of the play are furnished and reference 

1. See p. 32 of my ‘ Sanskrit and Allied Indian Studies in U. S.’, 
Gauhati, 1975. 

2. The last chapter, the 8th, of the Harihara-Caturanga is devot¬ 
ed to this game. For a number of works on Chess, see 
New Catalogues Catalagorum, VI, pp. 305-6. 
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is made also to deceitful players who hide the chowries. 
The above game is also called Punjikd-knda. 

A second variety of it is also then described as 
played with four coloured chowries. A further variety 
played in Andhra country and called Sapta-lekha and 
involving large stake and loss is also referred to. 

While on the game with chowries, I would like to 
refer to a harmless game played by us at home in the 
Tamil region called Palldnguli after a rectangular two- 
row wooden piece with pits; the two central pits in either 
row are called standing storage ( Vdium kd^T) and the 
other pits are filled and emptied by alternate casting 
of a chowry in each pit by the two parties playing 
the game. 

The 15th Kridd is PImnida, played in the evening 
with one’s own women and those near. This is also a 
variety of gambling or betting in which physical skill 
is also exhibited. Different kinds of fruits, sugarcane 
etc. are used and are cut at wain in a single stroke. 
Sometimes a hard thing like a cocoanut is also placed 
and similarly cut. 

Although used as a means of betting, this is really 
part of Sword play. I have seen, when young, as part 
of the displays of strength, sword-play etc. on the 
Vijayd-da^aml day in Dasarah, a dexterous player in 
the midst of his complicated movements and flourish- 
ings of his sword, suddenly flashing the sword at the 
neck of a man lying on the floor with a green banana 
placed on his neck and his own sword cutting just the 
banana and never touching even the neck of that person. 
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The 16th Phanjikd-kndd is a game with chowries 
again and a variation on the Saptalekhd of Andhra 
described already. Coloured chowries and mandalas and 
squares drawn on the floor are used. The play is done 
in evenings and nights with women, said to have been 
promulgated by Krsna and the Gopis, and an aid to 
iSrngara. 

Timira-kndd is a form of blind man's buff and hide 
and seek. It is done in day in a chamber darkened by 
closure of all windows and openings. Within this, with 
ground cleared of all obstructions, the King should 
play this with a large number of his women. Young 
boys of 8 or 9 should also be taken and employed to 
tease the blind-folded women, by touching them, pull¬ 
ing their limbs and garments. The irritated women 
make all sorts of noises and antics and protests, abuse, 
beat whomsoever they can lay hands on, run, fall down 
etc. causing laughter and merriment to the King. 
Following in the direction of the King’s voice, they 
all converge towards him and the King moves away 
to another spot. 

VTra-krida, the 18th is like the Camaikdra-vinoda of 
the previous set. Vira is a Sadhaka or Siddha who gains 
miraculous powers and the symbols of these powers 
are 18 : Sword, Arrow, Mace, Vessel, Stick, Hand or 
palm. Cloth, Chalk, Collyrium, Sandals, Precious Stone, 
Vampire, Ring, Mercury, Treasure-trove, Chowrie, Dice 
and the Spoken word. Invincibility, victory, vessel on 
hand getting filled up by a desired thing, touching an 
object with a stick in one’s hand and turning it into 
f. 11 
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any desired object, turning base metal to gold, in* 
visibility, anything written on earth turning out accord¬ 
ingly, seeing imperceptible things, going anywhere, 
absence of danger from poison, evil spirits, fire and 
weapons, gaining the service of vampires for achieving 
impossible things ( cf. Mdlati-mddhava Act V; also 
Devi-Candragupta), obtaining hidden treasures, success 
in gambling, whatever one says becoming true, are 
gained by these eighteen means. 

The last but one game described by Some^vara is 
the diversion relating to love; gaining the affection of 
people is a natural gift of some individuals. Everything 
else is got by effort but love alone by luck. 

Under this Somesvara gives a short discourse on love. 

In the evening, the King should go out for a drive 
round the city and see things. In ancient India, even¬ 
ing walk, going to parks etc. were prevalent.^ 

The last krldd, the 20th, beginning with this drive 
and visits to places which the King is pleased to visit, 
ends with some enjoyment of music and dance and 
retirement for the night in the company of his beloved. 

Vlil 

We shall now take up one by one and in the 
order of seasons, the large number of festivals that we 

1. I collected the material on these recreational activities for a 
lecture which I gave in the Cosmopolitan Club, Madras, 
under the title “Is that Modern?*’ 
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know by collating all the sources mentioned above, 
poems, plays and other works of classical Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, the Purdnas and the Dharma Nibandhas. 

SPRING : 

The A^okdstami 
• « 

The A§okdstami occurs on the eighth of the &ukla- 
paksa of Caitra. The act consists of the drinking of 
eight buds of A^oka which, with the mango, forms the 
the most prominent symbol and harbinger of the spring 
season. The Smrtikaustubha calls it straight A§oka- 
kalikd-bhaksana. When taking in the eight Aioka buds, 
a verse is recited, praying for the end of all sorrow : 

(-crdl) f^ II ^ 

In Orissa, the A^okdstami is associated with Pdrvatl 
performing her penance to attain Siva at the foot of an 
A^oka tree and gaining her objective. Women therefore 
take Ai^oka buds on this day to get rid of their 
sufferings.^ 

The Nilamata speaks of a festival of worshipping 
A^okikd, mentioned as a Goddess, on Bhddrapada 
iukla Astami, (787-790). Goddess Uma is also to be 
worshipped for securing conjugal happiness. Although 
this would be an A§oka astami, it has to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the A^okdstami of the spring. Similarly the 
Caturvargacintamani gives an A^okdstami as worship of 

1. See JRAS. 1901, pp. 127-0, K. C. Ray, ASok^stanfi, 

2. See p, 106, A Study of Orissan Folklore by Kunjabehari 
Das, Visvabharati Series 16, Santiniketan, 1953. 
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the Devi on every Astami of the dark fortnight beginn¬ 
ing with Bhddrapada (Alvina) Krsna Astami. 

The Astamicandraka 

m • 

^aradatanaya mentions the Astamicandraka as a 
spring festival. Vstsyayana does not mention it first in 
his list of festivals but later he has occasion to men¬ 
tion it in Ch. Ill and there the Jayamangald has a 
gloss on it. Bhoja mentions this in both his works, 
and calls it by another name also, the Sprhayantivrata. 
This latter name means the vow or observance of a 
lady who yearns in love and suggests that it was 
observed by the lady to secure the object of her affec¬ 
tion or to induce a more favourable attitude on the 
part of the husband. Bhoja specifices its date as the 
eighth Caturthl calculated from the first Caturthl of 
the Caitra month. ^ This is in part explanation of the 
name Astamicandraka but it is very difficult to inter¬ 
pret this explanation of Bhoja. The Sdhityamlmdmsd 
(TSS 114, 1934, p. 151) which draws heavily on 
Bhoja, however, avoids Bhoja’s involved explanation 
and describes it straight as being done on Caitra-caturthl 
although its explanation of the words Astami and Candra 
and the connection between the two is hardly clear. 
As regards the main feature of this festival, Bhoja says 
that ladies in love worship the Moon on this occassion. 
The illustrative Gathd whose meaning is not fully clear 
refer^to worship and offering being made to the Moon 
(SKA. p. 575). The Jayamangald has a little more 
information; according to it, the whole of the day is 
observed by fasting and in the night, vigil is kept with 

1. See my ‘ Bhoja’s Srhgara Praka^a,’ 1963, p. 649. 
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the continuous performance of worship, obviously of 
the Moon, up to the time of its rise. The statement, 

‘ night-vigil ’ would require a rather late rising Moon 
in the dark fortnight, as in the eighth day, Astami, 
which is justified by the name ^««m?-candraka too. 
This contradicts Bhoja’s date given in his involved 
interpretation, bringing in a Caturthi or fourth day; the 
explanation for this descrepancy is to be seen perhaps 
in a local variation obtaining in the observance of the 
Astamlcandraka. 

m « 

The worship of the Moon and prayer to him for 
the bestowal of conjugal felicity is indeed a charming 
idea. In the Vikramorva§iya of Kalidasa, Act III, we 
have an observance, a Vrata as it is specifically called 
often, which corresponds to the Astamlcandraka; at 
least the name Sprhayantlvrata corresponds to the name 
which Kalidssa gives to it viz., Priydnuprasddana, In the 
play, the love of Pururavas is gone from the chief 
queen Ausinarl or KdHrdjaputri to the celestial damsel 
tJrvasi but the Queen is such a devoted virtuous wife, 
a Patiyratd, that she performs a religious observance 
to pray to the Moon that she might be blessed with 
amity and good will towards her lord, the King. The 
husband is to be present at the time of this worship 
of the Moon; the Moon in conjunction with his favou¬ 
rite star Rohini is adored on the crystal flooring on 
the open terrace of the palace, by offering of flowers 
etc. to his rays reflected there. The lady prays to the 
Moon with his beloved constellation Rohini which 

t 

symbolises the happy union of those in love. From the 
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details of the date indicated, it is clear that this can¬ 
not be identified with the Astamicandraka. 

The Vasantotsava 

This is the Spring festival proper, for celebrating 
the advent of Spring, the most pleasant of the seasons. 
Bhoja ( SKZ. p. 575) speaks of the Suvasantaka which, 
on the analogy of ‘ Suprabhata ’ meaning ‘ good morn¬ 
ing’, means the greetings offered to the new Spring. 
According to the Jayamangald, music and dancing form 
part of the welcome and rejoicings displayed on the 
occasion., A good picture of this is to be seen in the 
play Ratnavali of King Harsa where, as the first Act 
opens, we have this Spring festival going on in the palace 
and the city and the king observing from his pavilion 
above the maids in attendance singing and dancing the 
Car.cari and other songs. The Carcari is a rhythm, and 
from the song, it extends to the dance in which that 
song is sung and then signifies also the Spring festival 
in which this dance is done. People drink and rejoice 
in the company of women, throw water through 
Syringes and coloured powder, on each other. 

The Madanotsava or MadanatrayodaH 

This is the worship of the God of Love and comes 
off on the 13th oft he bright half of the CaUra-— Sukla- 
Tmyoda^i - and is hence called Madana-trayoda^i. Man- 
matha and his spouse Rati, as also their friend and 
aid, the Spring, Vasanta, are worshipped on this day 
by ladies. According to the Bhavisyottarapurdna 
(Ch. 135), this is the day on which the God of love, 
who had been burnt by Siva, was revived at Psrvati’s 
request (Sis. 13-16), a theme which Kilidasa has 
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immortalised in his Kumdmsambhava. The image of 
Kama or love has to be painted under the figure of an 
A^oka tree, together with his two spouses Rati and 
Priti (§ls. 19-20). Other figures to be drawn in the 
scene are 6iva, the Spring Season,, celestial damsels, 
Gandharvas and musicians. Men and women are to 
worship these in a group at noon (§1. 23 ). Tt is how¬ 
ever specially for ladies who should not only worship 
the God of love on this day but worship also their 
husbands as images of that God. 

An excellent picture of this festival is in the same play 
Ratndvall (Act I) where the Queen performs this wor¬ 
ship. It is part of the Spring festival and the series of 
happy celebrations. King Udayana is introduced as 
appearing verily like a second God of love. The Queen 
Vasavadatta is said to have just had an auspicious bath 
and to be in fine red-coloured dress, but without many 
ornaments. (See also SKA, p. 576). The Bhavisyottara 
28) adds that the night has to be spent without 
sleep. Friends should be presented with camphor, saffron, 
sandal water and pdn-supari and drink is to be served 
to the servants. There is to be the Rasa dance, i. e. the 
dance of women or men and women, in a circle. This 
is to be a public festival too and it is the duty of the 
king to have it properly conducted. The fruit is that 
men and women will be blessed with mutual love and 
felicity (§1. 36). 
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The prose romance Tilakamanjan of Dhanapala men¬ 
tions this festival of Anangotsava in Spring (pp. 68-9, 
NS Press edn. 1903); we are told here that by reason 
of the all-night vigil, it is called Madana-Jagara, and 
the songs sung by the wives at this time are to be 
listened to by the husbands. In the illustrative Gdthd 
cited by Bhoja ( SKA., p. 575 ) we have the picture of 
the young women of the village going about bedecked 
with the flowers of the new Spring and eyes red with 
the drink they had taken. 

The Bhavisyottara has, earlier in Ch. 90, a descrip¬ 
tion of the Anahgatrayoda^i, according to which this 
worship of Kama is to be done every TrayodaH beginn¬ 
ing with that day in Mdrga^lrsa and continued every 
month of the year. 

There were separate temples to Kamadeva with a 
garden called Madanodydna, as Act I of the Mdlati- 
madhava shows. In Tamil classics too, like the ^ilappati 
kdram, the temple to Kama and the festival of song, 
dance and merriment associated with Kama are 
mentioned. 

The Eka^dlmall 

The Eka^dlmah is a pastime indulged in by both 
men and women gathered together and is called also 
KriddMimah and ^dlmalimulakhelana, Vatsyayana men¬ 
tions it and the Jayamangald explains it thus : people 
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gather roucd a big ^almah tree, deck themselves with 
its flowers and play. According to this commentary, 
this is a sport of the Vidarbha country. Bhoja ( SKA., 
p. 576) gives it more definitely as a game of Hide and 
Seek played by men and women round about a ^dlmali 
tree; Bhoja and following him, the Sdhityamtmdmsd 
(p. 149) say that the Hide and Seek is done with 
closed eyes (Sunimilitaka). The Kandarpacuddmanl gives 
more exercise to the men and women by making them 
hide themselves and seek each other on the boughs of 
the tree itself. 

The A^okottamsikd 

The A^okottamsika is the beautiful Spring celebra¬ 
tion in which charming damsels bedeck themselves and 
with their foot painted with red alaktaka paste and 
having the tinkling anklet on, administer a kick to the 
A^oka tree in their gardens when it is sluggish in put¬ 
ting forth its blossoms. Whether it is botanically explain¬ 
able or not, Sanskrit poetry believes that certain trees 
and creepers have a yearning for some kind of attention 
from charming women, on receiving which alone they 
would burst into blossoms. The A^oka among these 
longs for a kick from the soft foot of a lady tinkling 
with anklets.^ When in a few days its flowers come 

1. On the different kinds of Dohada of different trees and the 
attentions they long for from ladies, see my ' Seasons in 
Sanskrit Literature % 1972, pp. 91-2. The Sahityamitmms'S. 
(p. 151) gives the common name Dohadika to the different 
kinds of fulfilling the yearning of different trees A^oka^ 
Vakula etc. by the ladies kicking, spitting the drink from 
their mouths and so on. 


f. 12 
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forth, the ladies celebrate the effloresence and deck 
themselves with the blossoms. The poems have frequent 
references to the A^okadohada or the longing of the 
A:§oka and in the Malavikdgnimitm of Kslidasa (Act III), 
it is used in an exquisite scene and as a motif on which 
the plot of the drama turns. ( See also SKA- p. 576). 

The Cutabhahjikd 

Bhoja describes this as the plucking of clusters of 
fresh mango blossoms at the beginning of Spring by 
young ladies and the offering of these as arrows to 
Manmatha, the flower-arrowed God of love, who tor¬ 
ments us with the most delicate things as his missiles. 
No doubt the God of love can take his flower-arrows 
direct from the trees of Spring but surely when they 
are taken and presented by such agents as the young 
ladies these arrows gain greater sharpness. This offering 
of flower-arrows to Manmatha, with the fresh sprouts 
and buds of mango just plucked, is seen at the opening 
of Act VI of Kalidasa’s Sdkuntala : 

ll (chdyd) 

See also Bhoja’s SKA. p. 577. 

The five flower-arrows of the God of love are the 
lotus, the A^oka, the mango, the jasmine, and the lily. 
The Mango-blossoms are the first harbingers of Spring 
and hence figure in a special festival of the re-armament 
of Manmatha. 

The Puspavaedyikd or the Vakulapuspdvacdyikd 
‘ The Puspavaedyikd or the Vakulapuspdvacdyikd is 
similar to the two previous festivals, A&okottamsikd and 
Cutabhanjikd. The Vakula is a tree which yearns for 
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a different attention from the ladies before it displays 
its flowers; on the Vakula, damsels in the height of 
their love and intoxication, should spit the half-drunk 
wine in their mouth. Men and women, gather round 
this tree in the park for drinking parties, when this 
ceremony is done; and when the flowers appear on the 
Vakula, they pluck and deck themselves with them. 

There are other trees which would want more inti¬ 
mate attentions beginning with the embrace of a sweet 
woman. 

When on these three kinds of festivals of flowers, 
we may recall some others of this class whose antiquity 
is vouched by Psnini as already pointed out. That large 
numbers of men and women went on excursion to the 
woods on the outskirts of cities when the trees would 
be laden with blossoms, swarming with bees and en¬ 
chanting with the warbling of birds, and there indulged 
in the merriment of bending the boughs of these trees 
and plucking their flowers, with music, dance and mirth, 
and that these formed a regular festival of flowers is 
attested by references in Panini and descriptions in 
Buddhistic literature, both of which have already been 
referred to. Another evidence of this bending the Sdla 
tree and plucking its flowers by the ladies having been 
a festival of great vogue is the impress that it has left 
on Indian art where the figure of Sdla-bhan jikd became 
one of the most beautiful motifs, in the sculpturing of 
Toranas or doorways, a motif which can be traced from 
Barhut and Sanchi to the pilasters of the gopuras or 
entrance-towers of the latest South Indian temples. In 
fact, the grace with which the lady went up to the tree, 



the attractive disporting of her limbs in the act of try¬ 
ing, from the ground, to catch and bend a flowery 
bough and the exquisite pose in which she rested 
with the bough in one hand and gathered the flowers 
by the other, became such a recurrent motif of sculp¬ 
ture that the word Sdlabhanjikd became a byword for 
a beautiful female sculpture or statue. For a detailed 
treatment of this attractive theme, Dr. VogePs work 
‘ The Women and Tree or Sslabhanjika in Literature 
and Art may be referred to. 

The Kundacaturtht or Yavacaturthi 

This is referred to by Vstsyayana by its other name 
Yavacaturthi. In one of his verses, Bhoja mentions it 
along with festivals which excite the feeling of love, 
Smara.'^ According to Bhoja this is a festival in which 
young women spread Yava twigs and blossoms in the 
gardens and woodlands and roll on them. But the Jaya- 
mahgald describes the Yava-caturthi differently as a 
spring festival of the VaUdkha month, on the fourth 
day of the bright fortnight when people scatter on 
each other fragrant Yava flower-dust. The Jayamahgald 
adds that this was current in Western India. In the 
name Kunda-caturthl, the significance of Kunda which 
is a variety of Jasmine, is obscure; but there is another 
festival of the same name Kundacaturthl which we shall 
notice when we come to the month of Mdgha. 

1. Acta Orientalia VJJ. 1929, pp. 201-31. 

^rngSraprakaSa, Ch. IV, p. 233, my new edn. in Harvard 

Ori. Ser. 
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The Udakaksvedikd 

* • 

This is a well-known pastime in which men and 
women take syringes, ^rhgas, filled with fragrant colour¬ 
ed water and strike and drench each other; hence it 
is called also imgakridd. This feature has however 
been detached as a festival motif and tacked on as a 
further detail of enrichment to other celebrations like 
the Holi. Several beautiful miniature-paintings of this 
are known. 

The Cutalatikd or Navalatikd 

This is an amusement in which men and women 
choose their lovers in the following manner : the ladies 
take mango-twigs, Cutalatikds, in their hands and go 
about asking each other who her lover is and the 
lady so accosted points out her lover by striking him 
with the mango twig. The SKA. (p. 577) says that a 
Pald^a-twig is also used in this; the illustrative Gdthd 
in the DeMndmamdld (IV. 21) also mentions the Palana- 
twig. But, according to this Gdthd, the woman is asked 
the name of her lover and when she does not speak 
out, she is struck with the Pald§a-\.mg. 

mm i 

q^T5r55^n i 

gsT H i ( Chayd) 

The twig is, in fact, just a fresh one from any tree and 
is but a symbol of the new Season and the ‘ striking ’ 

1. See also the other Gatha under IV.21 : 

qf'qmi 
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effect of love; hence in some of-the poetical works this 
is simply called NavaJatd - ‘ the New Twig The poem 
Haravijaya'^ (XVII. 93) of Ratnakara and Alaka’s 
commentary thereon describe this Navalatika as a 
Spring festival marked by the voluntary embraces which 
the lovers get from their beloveds. This gives a new 
turn to the meaning of the name Navalatd, taking the 
' new twig ’ merely as a comparison and without being 
used for striking. , 

XXX 11 Haravijaya 

Alaka: | 

VO 

Although in its illustrative Gdthd, the Sdhityamimamsd 
follows the SKA.y in its verse defining this game it says 
simply, like Alaka, that it refers to women going to 
see and enjoy the sight of trees in the embrace of fresh 
creepers : 

(p. 152) 

In the Prakrt Gdthds quoted in the Dhvanydloka and 
the SKA,, we have the sweet racapitulation of the body 
where the stroke fell and the thrill and horripilation 
of it which that limb still retained Sometimes it is the 
man who strikes and sometimes the woman. 

q^id OT^^^Tia; fqq;q | 

m ficTS? ?fHr=#nTJ3C 11 

_ {Dhav, A. p. 52) 


1. K. M. 22. 
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^ I 

^jq^^il qfl crfi 

( Gdthdsapta^atl I. 28; SKA. 309) 

Gdthd V. 56 of the SaptaSatt presents another picture 
of this same Navalatd among the village folk in which 
a young girl is seen running about to avoid the strik¬ 
ing by the young man. 

The Pdncdldnuydna 

The Pdncdldnuydna is a procession of dolls accom¬ 
panied by young women. Bhoja identifies it with the 
Bhutamdtrkd. His irhgdraprakd^a says that the festival 
was promulgated by Psficala Muni, who is one of the 
authors of the erotic lore and taking the word Psficsla 
again in its sense of dolls, adds that in it the dolls 
were followed, with the people in diverse dress, talk 
and actions;® and that it is well-known as the Bhutamdtd. 
If this is a procession of dolls or a doll or image of 
some' deity, accompanied by girls in fancy-dress and 
indulging in hilarious talk, we may see a festival simi¬ 
lar to this in what was surviving till the other day, in 
Tamil country, the Pasuvan in which the girls in diff¬ 
erent dress accompanied a doll-procession, singing and 
doing the dance with short sticks called Danda-rdsaka 
or Samyd-rdsaka in Sanskrit and Koldttam in Tamil in 
which they executed a variety of designs, standing in 

1. For another GuthM on Navalata and the striking of the 
woman with it, see SKA. V. 229. 

2.. Ridgeway relates this to the Puppet Theatre (pp. 160--1, 

. ‘ The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European 
Races’). This seems to be farfetched. 
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rows and jumping and striking the sticks of the oppo¬ 
site ones or forming a circle. The Jayamahgala briefly 
says that this is a sport found in Mithila and that dolls 
figure in it.^ Of the festival known as Bhutamdtrkd it¬ 
self, we shall speak when we come to those of the 
Jyestha month to which Hemadri assigns it. 

Summer: 

We are now at the end of Spring and the hotter 
days of Summer bring on festivals and amusements 
which draw men and women all the more into out¬ 
door activities. 

The Bhdvaprakdia speaks of the pastimes of 
Summer as the excursions to parks and wooded places, 
baths and water-sports, gathering of flowers in the 
forests, enjoyment of fruits such as the mango and the 
celebration of playful marriages between trees and 
creepers, for example the Cut a or mango tree with the 
creeper called Mddhavi. The Mahdkdvyas of Bharavi 
and Mi;gha, and other poems that follow their plan, 
set apart cantos for the description of these. The 
Udydna-yatra or excursion into a garden or wood is 
the first stage of this series of Summer-enjoyments. The 
gathering of flowers and fruits as they go and the love- 
pranks they enjoy form the next stage by which time 
they feel somewh at fatigued and hence resort to the 

1. Frazer mentions (The Golden Bough, p. 121 ) that in Spring, 
at the towns of Saffron Walden and Debden in Essex, on 
the 1st of May, little girls go about in parties from door 
to door, singing a song and carrying garlands and in the 
middle of each garland there is a doll dressed in whitej and 
that a similar custom prevails also in Vosges mountains. 
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waters, i. e. towards the hottest part of the day when 
they divert themselves with Jalakridd, swimming, play¬ 
ing, striking each other with jets or sprays of water, 
stealthily approaching through water and frightening 
or pulling the leg. The sophistication of the ancient 
Indian Ndgaraka was such that it lifted a mere bath 
to the level of an art or Kald, and two of the 64 arts 
or accomplishments mentioned by V^tsyayana refer to 
the water-sports: the Udakavadya and Udakaghata. 
These two referred to playing on water as on drums 
and raising rumbling sounds with palms joined together. 
In India this art is practically dead, although the ris¬ 
ing of a column of water with some sound by joining 
the two palms and pressing the water is still done by 
youngsters while bathing in rivers and tanks. Some 
form of it is said to be maintained in Kerala where 
Brahman ladies do it when they bathe on the occasion 
of the festival called Timvdtirakkali. But the reality of 
such a thing is proved well by its survival in the his¬ 
tory of our culture in South-East Asia, in Java, where 
this drum-play on water is, as Dr. Kunst has shown 
in his Music of Java, called Chiblon. Kunst says ‘ rhy¬ 
thmic beating with hand in different ways (either with 
the crooked or with the flat hand), on, and in the 
water, by bathing children (and sometimes by their 
elders), who, with the natural musicality peculiar to 
the Javanese race, succeed in producing, in this way, 
a surprisingly good ensemble-effect.^ 

1. Music in Java^ by J. Kunst. The Hague, 1949, Vol. I, p. 294. 

Kunst adds in the footnote that this is referred to in Old 

Kakawin literature, e. g. Smamdahana, Canto IV, stanza 11. 

f. 13 
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The Cuta-mddhavi-navasamdgama or the celebration 
of the marriage of the mango tree and the MddhavT 
creeper is quite poetic. In the Sdkmtala where Kilidisa 
integrates Nature and human heart into a synthesis and 
intimacy, we have iSakuntala and her two friends, 
Anasuyi; and Priyamvada, celebrating this marriage of 
the mango and the creeper Vanajyotsnd which we see in 
the opening Act and again hear of in Act IV, on the 
eve of iSakuntala^s departure to Dusyanta's palace. 
Apart from the poetry, there seems to be an ancient 
and universal practice of celebrating marriage of trees 
and plants.^ 

Sugrlsmaka 

Like the Suvasantaka, the festival of welcome to 
the Spring, there seems to have been a festival welcom¬ 
ing the Summer season called Sugrlsmaka. The only 
reference to it that I came across is the one in Hema- 
candra’s DeHndmamdld VII. 39 and its commentary, 
where a further reference to it is given from Bhamaha; 
the citation is too brief and it cannot be made out 
which Bhsmaha is the one quoted here. 

The VatasdvitrJ and the Bhutamahotsava or Bhutamdtrkd 

The Vatasdvitrhvrata is perhaps the most important 
Summer festival. In dramatic literature, we have an 
extensive presentation of it in Act IV of tojasekhara’s 
Karpuramanjaru^ Among Purdnas, the Skdnda and 
Bhavisyottara describe it. These two sources run on 

1. Frazer, p. 11.4. 

2, K. M. 4. HOS. IV. 
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parallel lines, the former (V, Prabhssa Khanda, chs. 
i65-6) being more elaborate; and both emphasise the 
artistic side as much as the religious side {Bhavisya, 
ch. 102). According to Rajasekhara this Summer-fes¬ 
tival is to be celebrated with various kinds of dances 
by women. Lasya, i. e. delicate dance by women, is 
mentioned, and along with it, Dandardsaka by 32 dancers; 
this latter is the well-known dance with small sticks, 
not Staff-dance as wrongly suggested by Sten Konow.^ 
In another dance, the women divide themselves into 
two rows facing each other. Two other dances of this 
festival are the comic dance and the dance of women 
dressed as hunters. The fourth dance depicts the fierce 
sentiment of Raudra Rasa', with flesh in hand, dancers 
represent the scene of the crematorium (Smasina) 
with facial masks to portray goblins and ghosts. This 
suggests association with iSaivite cults like the Bhairava. 
Vocal and instrumental music is in attendance and 
while in one place drums like Hudukkas and Mardalas 
are beaten, in another, the Vind and flute are played. 
There is still one more special dance mentioned, the 
Yoginivalayanartana-keli, the dance in a ring by Yoginls, 
women ascetics, which again would suggest the relation 
to l§aivite sects like the Bhairava ( IV. 10-17 ).^ In a 

1. His edn. of Karpuramanjari in the HOS,, p. 280. 

i 

§[T^T q^^i II 


[fn. contd. 
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statement that precedes the description of these dances, 
the Vaiasavitri-mahotsava is said to come in four days.^ 
In a statement after the dances, it is said that on 
the Caturdasi just preceding the festival, the Saiva 
ascetic with miraculous powers, Bhairavananda, is said 
to have consecrated an image in ruby of Gauri and 
the initiation for the festival had been gone through.® 
A little later, a shrine for Camunda, with a cave 
behind, under a Banyan tree in the centre of the Queen’s 
garden is mentioned.® 

The Purams, already mentioned, and the Smrti 
digests know the Vatasavitn-vrata, Hemadri extracts 
the Skanda Purana account of it referred to above. 
According to the Skanda Purana, the festival owes its 

={5Tfq I 

■^55ctn-qt qRqi5l=^55T'^qT II 

3?q€^f?cT II ( Chdyd ) 

hf^ctcqi^tfl 1 ( Chdyd) 

2. ^ q^uiwfwH nitr 

nf^STRcfi 1 ^4 I ( Chdyd ) 

=q[tnf^Rfc[ I X X X f4 fq'-qr^r 

=^ 19^1 1 

4. The Nibandhas have some additional lines not found in the 
Purana accounts. Basing himself on the extracts in the 
Nibandhas, Hemadri and Vratqrka, A. H. Allen gives an 
account of the VatasnyitrUvrata in the J. A. O. S., XXI, 
2nd half, pp. 53-66. 
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name to its inauguration by Savitr!, wife of Satyavan. 
In the account of the story in the Mahdbhdrata^ Vana, 
as the day of the predicted end of Satyavan approaches, 
Ssvitri is said to observe an austerity for three days 
for warding off the evil. The Purdnic accounts of the 
Sdvitn-vrata take off from this and describe it as a 
Vrata observed by women for warding off widowhood 
(avaidhavya ). The Bhavisyottara (ch. 102) says that 
Savitri performed it after getting back her husband 
from Jama and in the company of her husband. The 
time given in this Pur ana is Bhddrapada full-moon day 
and the two preceding days. As this festival has some 
unmistakable relation to the Bhutamdtrkd, more of its 
features will be clear if we consider that festival. 

The Bhutamdtr festival comes off in the same month 
of Jyestha and is celebrated from the Pratipad to the 
Purnimd, the first to the full-moon day. This is also 
called the Bhairavotsam. Hemadri records its description 
as given in the Bhavisyottara. Bhairava is the god in 
whose honour this is held, a link which was pointed 
out above in some of the dances of this celebration 
as portrayed by Rsja^ekhara. People dress themselves 
according to their fancy in grotesque and comic roles, 
and giving full reins to their behaviour, indulge in 
coarse talks and gestures. Other interesting details about 
the performance of this Vrata given here are: Seven 
grains-rice, barley, sesamum etc., are to be put into a 
bamboo container and tied over with a piece of cloth. 
An image of Goddess Ssvitri, with Brahmli, is to be 
made in mud or metal, according to one’s means, and 
worshipped by the women who pray that widowhood 
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be warded off. ^ I Night-vigil is to be observ¬ 

ed with entertainments of music and dance, merrymak¬ 
ing and the narration and exposition of Savitri’s story. 
Next morning the worshipper breaks fast and gives away 
to a Brahman the Sivitri image along with a load of 
Wood (Kasthabhara); the latter is clearly a reminder of 
the incident in the Mahdbhdrata story of SaXyscvan going 
out to cut wood and falling dead during that act. 

The Skanda Pur ana account of the Vatasdvitrl (chs. 
165, 166, Prabhssa Khanda) is long and shows some 
differences and additional details. Firstly, the date of 
the Vrata is given by the Skanda as the Jyestha month, 
13th, 14th and full-moon day. The Skanda also says, 
like the Bhavisya, that King A^vapati, who was child¬ 
less, worshipped Goddess Savitri and Brahma and the 
Goddess incarnated as Asvapati’s daughter. In the 
Skanda-account, it is said that sand or grains must be 
put into a bamboo-vessel and Savitri’s image set up 
on it and wound over with two pieces of cloth. Seven 
couples (Dampatls) are to be honoured with clothes 
etc. On the full-moon night, fourteen couples are to 
be called at the foot of a banyan ( Fata); early morn- 
ing, food-stulfs are to be brought to that spot and 
food cooked there and the fourteen couples feasted in 
front of Savitn's image. Eight defects of women are 
said to be warded off by observing this Frata, - widow¬ 
hood, barrenness, lucklessness, motherhood in maiden 
state, absence of husband’s love, seperation from him, 
heart-burnings and illness. The food taken at the Vrata 
includes five kinds of sweets and excludes acid, bitter 
or salt dishes. Pradaksina of the spot of Ssvitri worship 
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under the Vata is to be done. One may return home, 
offer Pinda and iSraddha to ancestors and then eat. 
The night, is to be spent with music, dance etc. The 
Skdnda describes then (ch. 167) the worship of Bhuta- 
mdtd whose image is to be set up at a distance of a 
hundred bows to the west of the spot where Savitri’s 
image was set up. 

The Skdnda account of the Vatasdvitri opens (ch. 
165) with a story about Savitri and Brahma. The latter 
was to perform a sacrifice and Savitri was delayed in 
joining as she had to take Laksml and Parvati with 
her. As the time for starting the sacrifice had come, 
Indra created an Ahhira woman, made her Brahma’s 
spouse and started the sacrifice. Savitri came and curs- 
ed them all; and then a'fresh sacrifice was gone through 
by Brahma, along with her, at Prabhdsa Ksetra, There 
is perhaps a folbelement in the incident of an Mhira 
woman. 

The description of the Bhutamdtr festival in ch. 167 
of the Prabhasa Khanda of the Skdnda, is more elabo» 
rate. As already mentioned, this closely follows the 
Vatasdvitri-vrata, with the statement that Bhutamata is 
to be set up at one hundred bows distance from the 
Savitrl-image under the Vata. Bhutamdtd is surrounded 
by goblins and ghosts and numerous attendants. At 
this festival, some prattle like mad people, some fall ' 
down like intoxicated ones, some run against others 
like angry ones, some are dragged about like corpses, 
some make faces as if affected by rheumatism, and 
some wallow is ash and filth. Bhutamdtd with her 
terrible appearance, surrounded by similar beings, 
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Brahma-raksasis, was born from Picrvati herself. A 

similar male Bhuta also arose from 6iva and the two 

fell in love. iSiva directed these two to take their abode 

at Prabhasa in Saursstra. Their natural habitations are 

* • 

the throny tree, the Nispsva creeper, the remarried 
widow, and the ant-hill. A member of other undesi¬ 
rable things, places and persons are also enumerated 
as the fit abode of these two. Bhutamatd is said to 
do good to the children and her worship to be con¬ 
ducive to the healthy growth of children. 

The old Banyan tree ( JaraMaru) under which 
she is to be set up for worship is called Siddhavata. 
The worship starts on the first of the dark fortnight 
of Vaisakha and goes up to the forteenth. All through 
these days there should be the Perawl-dance () 
and the imitation of the acts of heretics ( ) 

and other comic acts (). On the fifth 
night especially, people keep awake and indulge in 
tumultuous activities. There is to be the show of a 
sinful person being impaled, of another sinful person 
being maimed in the arms and taken on ass-back and 
so on, which are evidently representations of punish¬ 
ments meted out in Hell for various sins. A woman, 
with hanging hair does the Tindava dance like a Yogini 

(93-94). There is a procession of children {Dimbha- 
mandali) with a basket at their waist and clad in 
woolen. All these dances are called Preram (96). On 
the eleventh or ninth, a fire is to be raised in a pit; 
replicas of the heads of the Matrs, Ca^idiks etc. and 
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of Klksasas etc., are to be made and after worship, 
these have to be cast away on the new moon day. 

In the evening an auspicious torch is to be lit and 
taken round the city and it is to be kept till the 
fifteenth day when the festival of Bhutamata, surround¬ 
ed by Bhntas and Pisscas, is to be started (103 ). The 
worship of Bhiitamati removes all evil and bestows 
domestic welfare. 

Here again some folk-practices are evidently mixed. 
In fact, at the very outset of the account in the Skanda, 
the question is asked: ‘ Ate all these practices seen 
in the Bhutamatr~fQSti\ 2 i\ according to the ;§astras or 
are they folk-practices ? ’ mm 

(167-6 ). The resemblance here to the dances and other 
shows, the Yogini-nariana and SmaSdndbhinaya, des¬ 
cribed by Rajasekhara is clear; even so, as we shall see 
presently, the similarity to the Pemm-dance in the 
Ndtya literature. 

As I said at the outset, the history of Indian dance 

gets lighted up during the study of these festivals. The 

dances of this festival have gone down into the books 

of music and dance. In the Sangltaratndkara of 

i^arhgadeva written under King Singhana of the Yadavas 

of Devagiri and other works of this class like the 

Nrttaratridvali of Jaya Senapati, commander of the 

elephant corps under the Kakatlya King Ganapati, 

written about the same time, which I have edited,^ we 

have forms of dances called Gondali and Perani or Pre- 

• • » 

rand described as forming part of the BhUtamdtr-fQsXivoX. 

1. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 1967. 
f. 14 
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This dance involves satire and imitation of heretics and 
farcical shows; one of the farcical scenes depicted is 
mentioned as that of an old tottering Brahman being 
waylaid by a harlot and her agents. The wild dances 
of ladies dressed as ascetics are also referred to, and it 
is these that Rijasekhara designates Yoginivalaya-nar- 
tana-kelL We have graphic descriptions of the Perdni- 
dances and antics in the Telugu Prabandhas of Palku- 
riki Somanatha.^ 

The Nrttaratndvali of Jdya Sendpati, mentioned 

above, devotes some attention to these dances and 

refers to its source as Soraesvara. i. e. Somesvara Bhu* 

lokamalla of the Cslukyas af Kalyan (who compiled, 

as stated above, the thesaurus called Mdnasolldsa or 

Abhilasitdrthacintdmani) who described the dance called 

Gondali as done in the Bhutamdtr~iQsXiv 2 i\ Gondali 
• • ’ * • 

is vernacular for the hunter and ladies disguise them¬ 
selves in this dance as Sabaras, hunters, and do their 
dance. This is the hunter’s dance referred to by Raja- 
sekhara in his presentation of the Vatasdvitn-vmta. 

As a Vrata for Saumahgalya of woman, the Vata- 
sdvitn is still observed in parts of North India. Tod 
notices its celebration in Rajasthan; the N^gars of 
Gujarat observe it on the full-moon day of Jyestha. 

As pointed out already, Bhoja equates the Pdficd- 
Idnuyana with the Bhutamdtrkd and his illustrative 

1. See page 20 of my Introduction to the Nrttaratndvali. 

2. lb., p, 229 (Text) and pp. 134-6, Introduction. Actually in 
the Mdnasollasa itself, there is only a passing reference to 
Bhutamdtr as one of the occasions for dance (Vol. Ill, 
p. 119. SI. 951). 
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GMa in the S.K.A. (V.310) describes a woman danc¬ 
ing in a frenzy as it were at the, Bhutotsava. In the 
Srhgdra Prakd^a (ch. 34) and in the Sdhityamimdmsd, 
which follows the Snigdra Prakd^a, the illustrative 
Priikrt verses are from the Vatasdvitri-ddincQs in the 
Karpuramaii jar%. 

The Aranyasasthi 

The Aranyasasthi is a festival coming on - the 6th 
of the bright half of the Jyestha. Women take a long 
walk into the wood and worship Sa^hldevi, the guard¬ 
ian of the pregnant state of women. In the woods, 
some one will expound to their gathering the story of 
this Vrata or observance which is done for the safe 
confinement, delivery and welfare of the children. This 
is ^aid to prevail in Bengal. 

According to another account, on the Aranyasasthi 
day matrons go to a Banyan ( Vata) in the village and 
have a picnic there; sons-in-law are invited and honour¬ 
ed with food and presents, and hence this observance 

is also called Jdmdtr-SasthlA 

♦ « * • 

In the South, we hear of an Aranya-GaurTvrata. 
An Aranyadvdda^i, marked by a feast in the forest, is 
also known. The Madhvas still observe a Vana-bhojana, 
feast in the woods. According to one of their Dharma- 
^dstra digests, the SmrtimuktdvalP of Krsnacarya, the 

1. See page 5-6, 40-1, An Alphabetical List of the Feasts and 
Holidays of the Hindus and Muhammadans, compiled under 

-the direction of E. Denison Ross ( Govt, of India, Calcutta, 

1914).^ 

2. Trivandrum, 1915. 
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Vana-bhojana is taken from the Pdncaratra-sources, 
according to which it occurs in Karttika Dvadasi, 
immediately after Visnu’s rise from His slumber ( Utthd- 
na-Ekdda^l), Visnu’s image is taken to the Vrn da van a 
and worshipped. Then on the fourteenth or the Paur- 
nam! or on the following PancamI, Visnu’s image is 
taken to the woods and set up under the DMrrF-trees. 
After worship of Visnu and Laksral, the DhdtrHit^ 
is to be worshipped and then Vana-bhojana is done 
and prayer for progeny and other desirable things is 
offered. A householder may, on his own, gather the 
village-folk and go through this celebration. 

To come back to the Aranyasasthi day in Jyestha, 
according to the Rdjamdrtdnda quoted in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, on that day women roam about in the woods, 
with fans in their hands (as the season is Summer), 
sustain themselves on roots and fruits^ and worship 
Goddess Vindhyavssini and Skanda-Sasthi, the latter 
especially being the guardian-deity of children. This 
Vrata is observed for obtaining progeny. 

Some texts call this Vrata Skanda-Sasthi for this 

« « • 

reason, but on the basis of the Bhavisya, the Krtya- 
kalpataru and other Digests describe Skanda-sasthi as 
a Vrata of Karttika, observed by Kings with fast and 
worship of Skanda, the commander of the divine army 
against Asuras, for obtaining victory. In Tamil country, 
this Skanda-sasthi is a big festival for God Kitmira, 
in the temples as well as in homes; as the special 

worship of Skanda, it is observed for six days culmi- 

■“ -1 . - - - - 1 ^ 

1. Sir William Jones compared this to the Druidic ceremony 
of gathering the misletoe (Frazer, pp. 658-667). 
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nating on the Sasthi on which day a pageant of Ska- 
nda destroying Taraka, iSurapadma and other demons 
is gone through.^ The Puranic story ofSkanda’s birth, 
his destruction of the demons and marriage with Deva- 
sens and Valll, and famous hymns on Skanda are 
expounded in public. 

The Rains 

With the onset of rains, a different round of engage¬ 
ments begin. The Bhavapraka:§a"s list of Rain-time 
diversions start with Sikhandi-ldsya or the enjoyment of 
the dance of the peacock which gets into a hilarious 
mood on the sight of the gathering of the dark 
rumbling clouds. 

Soon the freshes come in the Rivers and there is 
a festival called the welcome to the new flood in the 
tivQX‘Navodakdbhyudgama. In Tamil country we have a 
charming celebration on this day, which is the 18th of 
the Asddha. Special dishes, Citranna of various kinds, 
rice mixed with coconut, lime and boiled juice of 
Tamarind, with side dishes, are prepared and whole 
families including the children repair to a waterside or 
the local river and there enjoy this food, the elderly 
lady distributing the menu and the little ones sitting 
on the banks or just on the water-edge and the venture¬ 
some boys in hip-deep water, eating and making 
merry. We call it in Tamil ‘ Patinettsm Perukku ’ - the 
swell of the waters on the 18th. In places where there 
is no waterside, South Indians still prepare the special 

1. For a brief account of this form of Skanda-sasthiy see 
Bhavisya, Uttara, Ch. 42, ‘ Tarakavadha-Knrttikeyapujn-^ 
sastM-vrata.* 
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dishes and eat them in their rooms or balconies or 
terraces. In the Pancaratra Agama literature, it is des¬ 
cribed as the festival of Gangotpatti, the flow of 
Ganges from the feet of Lord Visnu and what we do in 
our houses is done also in the temples~the deity being 
taken out to the river or tank and the special dishes 
offered to Him. This tradition of Gangotpatti seems to 
have been known elsewhere also; Denison Ross men¬ 
tions a corresponding festival in honour of the monsoon 
and the freshes in the rivers; he calls it ‘ Dasahara ’ 
and gives the myth of it as the commemoration of 
the great event of Bhagiratha bringing to the terrestial 
regions the heavenly river Gangs.^ There is a Meld 
in Haridvar, celebrating Bhagiratha’s bringing of Gangs, 
in Jyestha sukla-paksa from the tenth to the full-moon; 
it is called Gahgd Dussera, A Gangd Saptami is conne¬ 
cted with sage Janhu releasing the Gangs. The Nila- 
mata ( 679-83) associates the descent of Gangs and 
the Aksaya4rtiyd (Vaisskha l§ukla-trtiys) and gives also 
a separate festival called Vitastotsava for the birth of 
river Vitasts (Jhelum ) which is celebrated particularly 
at her confluence with Sindhu (762-6). 

In ancient Tamil literature we come across a festi¬ 
val of the freshes in rivers called Pudup-pmal-vild. 

The Tamil epic tSilappadikdram refers to it (VI. 159-60) 

1 

as having been inaugurated by the Cola King Koriksla 
on the banks of the Ksveri at the Cola Port of Ksveri- 
ppumpattinam. In Egypt, the annual rising of the 
Nile was, from ancient times, an occasion for great 


1. Ibid., pp. 15,31. 
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( festivity.^ This is a festival natural to all civilizations 

bred up along the banks of rivers. 

. The Kadambayuddha 

ThQ Kadambayuddha is an interesting rain-time 
sport mentioned by Vatsysyana and Bhoja. The Kada- 
tnba is a tree blossoming with the advent of the rains. 
Couples repair to gardens and woods, arm themselves 
with bunches of the fresh flowers of the Kadamba, or 
other trees like Nipa flowering in this season, divide 
themselves into two rows and parties and stage a fight. ^ 
The Jayamangala adds that in this, the Paundras use 
actual sticks, bricks etc. which, it is clear, is not 
I commendable, as this is just a playful fight which lovers 

indulge in, and should be free from harm or injury. 

The Andolana CaturthJ 

The act of swinging and its solar symbolism among 
ancient peoples and in the Vedic Mahdvrata sacrifice 
r- were referred to earlier. Swinging is also an act of 

merriment and a natural pastime of man. The Ando- 

1. Ency. Americana, XI, p. 156. 

; 2. Bhoja cites the following illustrative G3.thd, (SKA , p. 578 ). 

'■ II (chayd). 

The SM adds two more G^hUs (p. 150): 

to to II 

tosf% ^ 1 

3ifq ^ II {chayd) 

Gdthasapta^afif Weber 863 
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lana-caturthl is the Swing Festival; it is mentioned also 
as the Hindola-Knda in the Jayamahgald. It falls on 
the third day in the bright fortnight of the Srdvana 
month. The iSrhgdraprakd^a calls it Dold'Vildsa,^ The 
temples have a regular annual Swing Festival condu¬ 
cted for their deities. In Rajput miniatures and Rdga- 
mala paintings, we have the sport of the lady on the 
Swing adopted for the representation of the Rdginl 
called Hindola. Enjoying the Swing is also part of the 
Spring festival as the Mdlavikdgnimitra suggests. 

irdvanl 

« 

The Nilamata speaks of a J^rivana festival on the 
full-moon day of Sr^vana month. Bath at the confluence 
of the Sindhu and the Vitasta, worship of Visnu, feast, 
enjoying oneself, listening to Samaveda recital, and 
especially the sports of girls in the waters are the fea¬ 
tures of this festival ( 739-41). 

liar ad 

The advent of Autumn {^arad) is the beginning 
of some of the biggest national festivals of ancient 
India. 

The Navapatrikd 

The Navapatrikd, the first of these, is quite pictu¬ 
resque, and shows the keen love of Nature and the 
particular aspects of Nature that would be most appeal¬ 
ing and enjoyable in this part of the year. After the 
rains have ceased, the meadows are all grown thick 

1. The illustrative Gatha for this in the SKA, and SM, shows 
‘ some difference in reading. 
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with emerald grass and the whole earth seems carpett- 
ed as it were. This ravishing sight evokes the rite of 
worshipping the new grown grass and foliage called 
the Navapatrikd. After the worship of the grasslawns, 
men and women eat and drink and enjoy themselves 
with the celebrations of mock marriages amongst them¬ 
selves. Lot of fun goes on in these mocloweddings 
when the hand of the bride or bridegroom is asked, 
as all the people indulging in it are grown up married 
folk. 

cITSfc^^cT cSftqMSfq I 

zrrqcqTOf^r^jiq^TRT aqfjniRr ii 

(Chdya) SKA, p. 578 

The 5M. (p 150) adds three more Gdthds of this kind, 
one of which is found in Gathd-sdpta^ati (Weber 
edn. 885 ). 

The Sddvalakndd of Soraesvara, described as a 
sport of the Varsd-rtu, may be compared. 

In Bengal, they have a Navapatrikd but instead of 
taking ‘ Nava ’ as ‘ new, ’ they take it as ' nine ’ and 
offer nine leaves (patras) to Durga; its date also di¬ 
ffers as it is done as part ofDurgapuja. The nine leaves 
are Rambhs, Kacci, Haridra, Jayanti, Bilva, Dadima, 
A^oka, Msnaka, Dhanya; twigs of these are tied to¬ 
gether with a twig of Aparajita and offered to Devi as 
a preliminary to Her worship. The nine leaves have 
nine deities : BrahmanI, K^likS, Durgs, KarttikI, iSiva, 
Raktadantiks, iSokarahita, Cmunda and Laksmi.^ 

1. JASB. 1870, pp. 227-8. 
f. 15 
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The Bisakhddikd 

The Bisakhddikd is the autumn-sport in the lotus- 
pond in which lovers bathing in lotus-ponds bite at 
lotus-stalks and offer them by their mouths to each 
other or one snatches by the mouth the lotus-stalk in 
the other’s mouth. 

(Chdyd) SKA, p. 578. 

The idea is the imitation of the sports of the swans 
which now adorn the autumnal lakes full of lotus, as 
described by Kalidasa in the Kumdrasambhava : 

^5TT^?npfT i. III.37. 

What lotus-eaters these ancient lovers were ! 

The Kandukakrlda 

m 

The Kandukakrida is the playing with the ball made 
of some material which makes it jump; sometimes a 
string is also attached to the ball. This is considered 
as a fine art and is featured in love-stories, like those 
of Udayana's marriages in Sanskrit as well as in Tamil 
literature, e. g. Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta, Act II and 
the 12th section on Ball-playing (Pandadi) in the 
IVth Book Vattava ( Vatsa) k^nda, of the Tamil version 
of the Brhatkathd„ the Ferumkathai^ by Konguvel (c. 
800-900 A.D, ).^ There are several stray verses {Muktakas) 
on the charm and attraction of young women engaged 
in this game.® 


1. Edn. by Mm. Dr. V. Swaminatha Iyer, Madras, 1974. 

2. See e.g. the anthology SuktimuktSvalh GOS, pp. 243-4. 
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As we see it in Sanskrit literature, the play was 
built into an elaborate dance and the player, a lady, 
beat the ball alternately with the two hands, the ball 
bounced in different directions and she caught it as it 
came down. The playing involved sitting, rising and 
bending of the body, and movements of Cans in different 
tempos, slow and fast, in different degrees of force, in 
the beating of the ball soft and heavy, and in different 
styles and patterns of gait, Curnapada or quick steps, 
Mandctlabhrainana or wheeling round, Gomutrika or 
wavy gait, also called the lighting movement, Fanca- 
binduprasrta, Gita-marga and so on. 

An elaborate and fine description of it, and the 
only one we have in Sanskrit, is to be had in Ch. VI 
of Dandin’s prose romance, the Da^akumdra-carita, 
where Kandukavati, the daughter of King Tungadhanvan 
of the Sumhas, does the Kanduka-rirtya on the Krttikd 
constellation of every month to propitiate Goddess 
Vindhyavlsini. The display takes place in a park outside 
thecity of Damalipta. Kandukavati displays many kinds 
of play, with one ball and many balls. The gloss here 
quotes a treatise on this ball-play, called Kandukatantra. 

In later dance-treatises, dance with a ball is found 
as one of the forms of popular dance, along with dances 
with sword, piece of cloth, shaft, fly-whisk, garland, 
lute etc. 

i 

-Ndtyasarvasva quoted by Mallin^tha 
in his commentary on the MeghadUta, 
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The Tamil poem Perumkathai referred to above 
has an elaborate account of ball-pla}'ing as an integral 
part of the story of Udayana’s marriage with the Kosala 
princess Minanika;. This episode is probably the counter¬ 
part of that of Bandhumati alias Mahjulika told briefly 
at the end of the 14th Tarafiga of Book II of the 
Kathdsaritsdgam of Somadeva. According to the Tamil 
version, by some course of events, Mananika comes 
into Queen Visavadatta’s retinue. There is once a display 
of ball-playing by the two Queens, Vssavadatta. and 
Padmavatl, they and their retinue forming two parties. 
Vasantaka informs Udayana of this and the latter goes 
incognito to witness the display. 

The details of the ball-playing seen here are : 
There was a special place where this was done. The 
materials of which the balls were made were cork, 
cotton and silk. The playing and scoring consisted of 
the total number of beatings of the ball by the hands; 
the first to beat, a maid, did 1000; Kahcanamals excelled 
her with 1500; the next 2000; the next _one to come 
used a stick to beat and did 2500 beatings; Arys, another 
maid, did a wonderful 3000. After a pause, the Kosala 
princess staying incognito as Mananika under Vasava- 
datta, appeared in the arena, expatiated on the ' laksana' 
(technique) of ball-playing, criticised the previous 
players and amazed the spectators with her play, using 
21 balls! She executed various gaits and movements 
(Cans) as she played.^ 

1. The rest of the account deals with Udayana’s infatuation 
for Mananika, Vasavadatta trying to keep her away from 
him and punishing her, the revelation of her real royal 
status and her eventual marriage with the King, 
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Another form of it as practised by boys is described 
in the Gane^apurana, Uttara Khanda, 94. 40-5. Accord¬ 
ing to the description here, one throws the ball up 
in the sky and another catches it. He who catches 
then mounts on the back of the one who had first hit 
the ball, and in his turn strikes the ball on the ground; 
another catches it and mounts on the back of the 
previous one who had struck it and so on. If none 
catches it, and the ball falls on the ground, one boy 
picks it up as others run away and throws it at one 
of the boys; and the one whom the ball strikes, takes 
it and sends it up and the game follows as before. 

The Sakra-maha or Indradhvaja festival 

The greatest of the ancient Indian festivals is that 
of Indra’s Flag-staff. It was the great national festival 
and came down from the Vedic times. Basing himself 
on the Rgveda, Meyer, in his Trilogie, makes an elaborate 
study of the Indra festival, and of Indra as the god 
of agriculture, and the European parallels of the Indra 
festival, the May Pole and the Midsummer Day. In 
fact it is on this festival that we have not only the 
largest amount of literature and references, but also 
adaptations of it with variations in Jainism and in the 
Tamil country. It is referred by various names iakramaha, 
Sakrdrcd, Indra-maha or Indrotsava, Indradhvajotsava 
and Indra-dhvajci'ucchraya-(utthdna); the last comp¬ 
lete name gives its main feature, the raising of Indra's 
Flag-staff. 

The Ndtya Sdstra of Bharata mentions this festival 
as the occasion for the staging of the first drama on 
the story of the churning of the ocean and the gods 
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vanquishing the demons.^ As I have indicated in my 
study of the Vrttis or dramatic modes or styles,® it is 
in the festival of Indra’s Flag-staff that drama had 
its origin. Music, dance, exhibition of physical exercises 
or Vyayama, sword-fights and wrestling, figured in 
this festival and much of this material got into drama 
also.^ The four styles of action in drama called Bhdrati, 
Sattvati, Arabhati and KaWki are the four styles in 
which four different tribes or people of the country 
gathered at this important festival, wielded and plied 
their swords in the sword-play. 

The 108 Karanas or poses of Tdndava dance are, 
many of them, related to the execution of physical 
exercises, poses of archery etc. Nrti itself has one of 
its meanings as ' physical exercise ’and the term Rahga 
is common to both an arena and the dramatic stage. 
Above all, the worship of Indra’s Banner in the form 
of a bamboo-staflf, at which all this happened, stuck 
to drama as its preliminary propitiatory rite. In dramatic 
parlance, this Flag-staff of Indra is called Jarjara, the 
word meaning ‘ an old bamboo It represents Indra’s 
Flag-staff or Vajra and when the demons disturbed 
the first play, Indra put down all the disturbing forces 
with this Jarjara. The Jarjara is therefore the guardian 
of the stage {N§. L68~75, 92). Part of the stage prelimi- 

1. Of the Classical Sanskrit dramas, the NUgananda speaks of 
the Indrotsava as the occasion of its production. 

2. JOR., Madras, Vol. VIb pp. 41-43. 

3. 4. On the close relation of sports and contests and the evolu¬ 
tion of drama, see Ridgeway, ' The Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of-Non-European Races.’ 
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naries called Purvarahga refers to the worship of and 
prayer to this JarjaraP 

This tradition and close relation of the Indra- 
festival and dance and drama are seen in Tamil literature 
also. The Indiravild, as it is called in Tamil, appears 
in the twin Tamil epics, Silappatikdram and Manimekhalai. 
In Tamil, the Bamboo associated with this festival is 
called Talaikkdl and is identified not with Indra but 
with his son Jayanta; and this staff is also symbolic 
of a courtezan having attained the high proficiency of 
her dance-art and getting the title of TalaikkoU. 

The earliest reference to Indra and the Bamboo 
pole is in Rv. I.lO.l : 

riTqf% I 

where Indra is said to be praised and raised high, 
like a bamboo pole.® The Satapatha (3.2.1.32) and 
Jaiminiya Brdhmanas mention a pole or Danda by which 
the demons were kept off and prevented from obstructing 
the rites.^ In the latter {Jaim. 11.150), Brahmi; is said 
to keep off the Asuras from Devas with a long bamboo : 

The Saman sung at this time is called Udvamsiya 
( Jaim. Brah., edn. Lokesh Chandra, 1954,1.189, p. 78 ): 

1. N^. 11.73-82; V.114, 115. 

2. See also JRAS. Bengal, IV.3, 1938, P.C. Sengupta in * When 
Indra became Maghavan. ’ 

3. H. P. Sastri, ‘The Origin of the Indian Drama,’ JRAS. 
Bengal, V. ( 1909), especially p. 361. 
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It is the extension of this same pole to keep off the 
obstructing demons that we meet with as Jarjara and 
Indradhvaja in -the Natya Sdstra, 

The KauHka SiAtrd^ (140) of' the Av. and the 
Atharva Pariiistas (XIX) know a fully developed 
Indm-maha festival. According to them, it is to be 
observed by a King as part of his annual round 
of duties. It falls on the eighth day of the bright 
fortnight of Prosthapada or Ahayuk. It may be cele¬ 
brated for three, five or seven days. The King, after 
bath and in bright dress, undertakes and performs 
the Vrata with the help of'the priest. The Mantras to 
be used for the Homa to Indra are also given. ‘ Indra 
that is, the pole representing Indra, is then raised 
(Utthdpayanti). The conclusion of the festival was 
marked by bathing (Avabhrtha) and feasting of Brah¬ 
mans. The observance of the festival was for the welfare 
and progress of the King and the country. In the 
ParUistas, omens like vultures and dark-coloured birds 
crossing the pole and also mishaps to the pole or its 
supporting ropes are mentioned as foreboding calamity 
to the Kingdom.® 

The Pdraskaragrhya Sutras, II. 15.1-10, describe an 
Indra-Yajna in which oblations were offered to Indra 
and Indrsni and a few other deities, in Prosthapada. 
This Indrayajna is also evidently connected with our 
Indra-maha. 


1. M, Bloomfield, JAOS.XlV, pp. 298-300 

2. See also J. Gonda, JAOS^%l {1%!), pp. 413-429, ‘The 
Indradhvaja-Festival according to the Atharvavedins.’ 
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The two Epics, of course, know the iSakra-dhvaja 
very well. Three of the most conspicuous or spectacular 
aspects about Indra’s Flag-staff that strike one are its 
decorated and attractive form, its raising and its striking 
appearance which catches the eyes of the onlookers, 
and lastly, at the end of the festival, the pole, with 
all its trappings, being pulled down and lying on the 
ground, still splendid but without any activity around 
it. In all these three aspects Valmiki uses the Indra- 
dhvaja as a simile. In the same context in the Kiskindha 
Kdnda, in quick succession, Valmiki uses it three times 
to describe the great Valin, with all his pomp and the 
splendour of the golden garland given by Indra, his 
father, hit by Kama’s arrow and lying on the ground. 
And at the first instance, Vslmiki gives also the time 
of the festival as A^vayuk month, full-moon night. 

I 

iTTf% II 16.36 

The ropes that are fastened by a mechanism to 
keep the pole erect were loosened at the end of the 
festival and the staff came down automatically. 

net; ll 16.38 

There are two more references, to the positive 
aspect of the Dhvaja, its decorated state and the joy 
produced among those around when it was raised. 
Sugriva, after the angry harangue and call to duty 
made by Laksmana, shakes off his indolence and jumps 
up with energy and decision to act. Valmiki compares 
f. 16 
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Sugriva in this act to the great bedecked banner-staff 
of Indra rising up. 

^cqqTcT ftcHTT I 

fsr -c^^; ti 34.3 

Similarly, in the opening canto of the Sundarakdnda 
( si. 60), the poet describes Hanumi;n flying across in 
the skies, and compares his long tail which is in 
upward position to the raised (ucchrita) iakradhvaja. 

II V. 1.60 

There are some more references of the same type 
to the Flag-staff of Indra, in the Ramayana. In II. 61.7, 
Kausalys, when lamenting over Dasaratha lying lifeless, 
compares him to the Indradhvaja: 

When Bharata is greatly affected by the departure 
of Rama to the forests, he is described as casting away 
his ornaments and with the garments on his body 
slipping, falling on the ground like the banner of Indra 
at the end of the festival. 

fq^^gcff3q;(0T: q^^q; ) 

^qicrfsr: 11 

II. 74.36 

Again at the end of the obsequies of Dasaratha, when 
Bharata sees the only remains of his father, the ash 
and the bones, and falls down, Vilmiki again compares 
the falling figure of the Prince to the Indradhvaja fall¬ 
ing down. The sudden falling down of the person is 
compared to the swift coming down of the pole, thanks 
to the mechanical contrivance ( Yantra) with which it 
is erected, kept up and then lowered. 
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^ 3 qqrcT v?^OTtcI% | 

^r5qT’:qpiH: X^ ^E^cT: II 11. 77.9 

In the same situation and Canto (II.77.9), Bharata 
and Satrughna, when they rise from the ground and 
from their sorrow-striken condition, are compared to 
two Indradhvajas which had been damaged for a time 
by rain and sun, having been in open air. 

^ li 

i?TfTF5:'‘-^^Tr% |i lI. 77. 25 

In Aranya, in the episode of the demon (3’15) Vir^dha, 
the long trident that he carried is likened to the Sakra- 
dhvaja ( and in 26.13, the demon Dusana 

slain by Rama fell in front of him like the l^akra- 
dhvaja. 

In the battle of Lanka, hit by Indrajit’s serpent-missile, 
Rs’ma and Laksmana get shaken up and soon fall on 
the ground and the picture of the brothers shaking and 
falling down is compared by Valmiki to the Indra- 
dhyaja whose ropes had been loosened. 

srq^fTqll l VI. 45. 17 

See also Abhinanda^s Rdmacarita ( GOS .). When Rama 
without Sits is compared to the Indra-dhvaja post with¬ 
out its banner 

3qfq^(cf3T ^ 1 

II I. 68 

The most important thing in the account of the 
Indradhvaja festival in the Mahdbharata is the story 
of its origin. In Adi. 57 (critical edn.), the Great Epic 
narrates the history of King Uparicara Vasu. Pleased 
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with his penance, Indra blessed him with the fertile 
land of the Cedis for his Kingdom, all-round pros¬ 
perity, an aerial vehicle ( Vimdna), a golden garland 
{Indramala) which would bring victory on the battle¬ 
field, and also a bamboo pole {vainavT yasti) (17). The 
last is to represent Indra and to be worshipped as 
such on the earth (18). From the time Uparicara Vasu 
inaugurated the worship of that bamboo pole represent¬ 
ing Indra, Kings continued to conduct its worship in the 
same way as Upavicara Vasu did it (19). The pole is 
to be decorated with various trappings, garlands, orna¬ 
ments, and then erected (20). In the extra-lines in the 
text at this point, it is added that the pole is to be 
sixty-four feet high, is to have a pedestal twelve cubits 
high and wrapped in laced multi-coloured cloth and 
that the ceremony of raising it should be attended with 
Punydhavdcana and feasting of Brahmans. 

There is an intriguing statement in the Epic at 
this juncture where it says that the blessed lord Indra 
is worshipped in this ‘ comic form ’ which, to please 
Uparicara Vasu, Indra himself took, and thereby be¬ 
stowed welfare on the pople (21). 

to q^TcFFT: II 

The crucial word ‘ Hssya-rupena ’ is the reading restor¬ 
ed in the Critical Edition by the Editor Dr. V. S. Suk- 
thankar. The vulgate reading here is ‘ Hamsa-rupena ’ 
and traditonal commentators have taken Indra as hav- 
ing taken the form of Swan, although such a story is 
not known. Dr. Sukthankar’s reading ‘ hssya-rupena’,- 
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' India in the form of this funny spectacle’/ was criti* 
cised by reviewers of the Adiparvan, and by reputed 
writers on the subject of India like Meyer, but I think 
a consideration of the general atmosphere of the Indra‘ 
dhvaja-fesiiva,\, which has, of course, no reference to 
a Hamsa anywhere, would support Sukthankar’s resto¬ 
ration. The representation of the great India, King 
of heavens, in a bamboo pole, as Sukthankar said, is 
sufficiently a descent into the comic; but that is not 
all; the manifold trappings round the post, and the 
free merriment that went on during the festival which 
was not free from lower forms of indulgence, would 
justify this description of Indra being present in this 
function in the form of Hdsya or mirth, laughter and 
comic. 

In some more extra-lines given in the footnote 
here, mention is made of other details of the worship; 
the worship of Yaksas and gods; various gifts to suppli¬ 
cants; bath, festive dress and play; homage to the.King; 
merry story-telling; all-round rejoicings of the citizens 
along with minstrels and dancers singing and dancing; 
and the King and his harem enjoying the whole cele¬ 
bration in great joy. 

Indra was pleased with this Pujd by Uparicara 
Vasu and blessed that the Kings who observed this 
Indramaha and worshipped him thus, would enjoy pros¬ 
perous Kingdoms (22-27). It is repeatedly stated that 
the object of this festival is the increase in agricultural 
produce, the crops being free from pests, victory in 

1. ‘Epic Questions,’ 'No. 1, ‘Does Indra Assume the Form- 
of a Swan?’ Bull Dec. Coll. Res. Inst., Li. Dec. 1939, pp. 1-7. 
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wars, the prosperity of the realm and the joy of the 
people. 

We may now note references to the Incira-dhvaja- 
festival in a cross-section of Sanskrit literature, technical 
as well as general. These not only confirm generally 
the wide vogue of the festival but also furnish some 
interesting features of it. Under Pdnini V,1.12, Vdrttikas 
1 and 2, we have in Patafijali the expressions ‘ Indra- 
mahsrtham Aindramahikam.’ Asvaghosa, in his Buddha- 
carita (1.58), compares the desire to look up at the 
King to the eagerness of people to look up at the 
Sakradhvaja which has been raised. 

In the Raghuvam^a of Kslidssa. IV. 3, we meet with 
the high Indradhvaja being raised and the people looking 
up at it with joy and devotion as a comparison for the 
people looking up on the newly installed King Raghu. 

mm: wm: II 

In the play Mrcchakatika of l^tidraka, we have an 
intriguing reference to the ludramaha-kdmuka and the 
intermittent noise of ' Ka,’ ' ks,’ which he or it was 
making. It occurs in V, 11-12, in the dialogue between 
the Vidusaka and the Ceia. The commentator 
Prthvidhara takes the Indramaha-kdmuka as meaning a 
crow, a meaning which would receive support from 
the sounds ‘ Ka,’ ‘ ka ’ that it is said to make. The 
lexicons Trikdnda^esa, VaijayantT ( IIL4.69), Paialacchi 
(V.41), and De^lndmamdld {J.S2) take it to mean 
a dog (^vd). It is not easy to dismiss Prthvidhara's 
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identification of the Indmmaha-Kamuka as fanciful as 
it has a solid basis in the context and the words ‘ Ka- 
K^,’ which cannot be associated with a dog. On the 
other hand, the Sanskrit, Prakrit and Desi lexicons 
which unanimously take it as ‘ dog ’ cannot also be 
ignored. The other connected problem is whether this 
merely refers to actual crows or dogs swarming or 
prowling about at a populous festival of this kind, or 
to any theme of panatomime or play which is a feature 
of the festival; such shows were germane to this festival. 
Does Indramaha-kdmuka mean merely one (crow or 
dog) ' fond of the Indra festival ’ or does it mean a 
character, like the Vita, indulging in amorous pursuits 
{Kdmuka), who was also most probably a common 
figure in this festival ? Indra himself is associated with 
the affair with Ahalya and his son Jayanta as a crow 
meddled with Sita; and these themes might have been 
used for dramatic diversions at the festival which, 
as we have already noted, was the seed-bed of drama. 

In the Mandasor Inscription of Naravarman (A. D. 
405-6 ) verses 2-5 describe the Rains and Autumn and 
say that the king announced the ^akra-maha, as soon as 
the Rains set on (Epi. Ind. p. 320): 

I nfir etc. 

In Kumsrila Bhatta’s Tantravdrttika (I. iii. p. 130, 
Ben. Skt. Ser. 1903 ) the ^akradhvaja is included in a 
list of Desaclras and popular celebrations, in connection 
with the discussion of the authoritativeness of such 
celebrations. 

— I 

mm ^ II 
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The Avantisundari of Dandin (TSS 111, 1954) 
spsaks of the Indradhjotsava (p. 156). The Indradkvaja 
bamboo post ( Venuyasti ) is given here a height of only 
thirty-two inches (dvitrimsadangulaysma-pramanam); 
its top is not to be cut and it should carry some leaves; it 
has to bear Indra’s banner and Indra and the gods 
are to be invoked in the pole. The ceremonies include 
oblation in fire, with the thirteen Indra-mantras (aindraih 
trayodasabhir raantraih) and worship in all the local 
temples. The royal couple who enjoyed the Indra festival 
wished in their hearts that they should have a son 
comparable to Indra. 

In the Kathdsaritsdgara (I. iv. 3), it is at the 
Indrotsava that Vararuci sees Upakosa, his wife-to-be. The 
Rdjatarangini (VIII. 170) says that king Uccala (1101-11 
A. D.) held combats on special days like the festival 
of Indra and gave presents to the combatants. 

Bhoja in his Sarasvatlkanthdbharana and Srngdra 
Prakd^a has the iSakr^rcs among the love-festivals; and 
the Prakrit gstha here illustrating this festival refers 
to Indra at this festival, represented by a wooden post, 
as really a piece of dead wood, as he does not sprout 
forth even when touched by the lotus-like arms of the 
daughter of the farmer. 

EjilSRq: 1 

11 (Chdya) 

This shows the celebration of this festival in villa¬ 
ges and the happy time young people spent around 
the Indra-dhvaja. 
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In Hernacandra’s DeHnamamdla (1.81), a verse 
on the Indramaha is given as quoted by Avantisundari, 
evidently the one well-known as Rajasekhara’s wife. 

II ( Chayii) 

In this connection Avantisundari is said to call the 
Indramaha, Kaumdra. On this name further light is need¬ 
ed. The illustrative verse itself does not offer any 
such light but it just refers to the gathering at the 
festival of gay lovers in amorous conversation. A lover 
tells his beloved that on seeing her beauty at that 
festival, Indra looks down upon the beauty of Indrani 
herself. 

The Tndra-festival is described at length in some 
of the Puranas, the Skanda, the Visnudharmottara, the 
Kdlikd, the DevT and very briefly the AgnL These Purs- 
nic accounts are also extracted in some of the Smrti- 
digests. The Skdnda has a five-days Indra-festival, which 
although to begin with appears to be unrelated to the 
Indradhvaja-festival we are dealing with, is later brought 
into relation with it. In the Ndgarakhanda (Venk. edn.) 
Chs. 206-7, the Skdnda narrates the greatness of a 
sacred place called Bdlamandana Tlrtha in the Hdtaka- 
ksetra^diVQdi where a group of Brahmans of eight fami¬ 
lies (Astakulas) had settled over twelve villages. They 
had, by lapses in behaviour, become a harsh, hard¬ 
hearted people and to improve them, Indra promised 
to come down -and abide with them for five days in a 
year. These Brahmans then began celebrating a festival 

f. 17 
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for Indra there, in the Ma^ha month, bright fortnight, 
thirteenth day. 

In this connection the story of Indra, his misbeha¬ 
viour with Ahalya, and sage Gautama’s curse on him 
is related. Gautama also cursed that if Indra dared to 
appear on the earth for receiving any Pu jd, he would 
go to pieces. Indra had to live in shame and hiding 
and at Brahms’s request, Gautama withdrew his curses 
on Indra, restored to the latter his normal appearance, 
and to rehabilitate him, allowed a five-days festival on 
earth in his honour. This Indra-festival gave the people 
freedom from disease and bestowed on them prosperity 
and well-being. 

The time of the festival is given as Sarad, beginn¬ 
ing with the day of the l^ravana star and going on for 
four days (66). In verse 69, the setting up of a Post 
( Yasti-sthdpana) with Indra-Mantras is mentioned. Gau¬ 
tama says that in view of his acts, Indra should not 
be represented by his image but only by a Post. 

qt ^ =5r I 

^ XXX 

x x n 207.68-9. 

The fruit of the festival is said to be to absolve one¬ 
self of the sin of adultery. 

q^^KfcT qjq m m i 207.75. 

Four chapters (154-7) of Khanda II of the Visnudhar^ 
mottara are devoted to the Sakradhvaja festival. The time 
of the festival is given as Bhddmpada. The origin of the 
festival is also given here: When the Devas defeated by 
the Asuras approached Visnu for help, Visnu gave them a 
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Flag-staff whose very sight would drive away the 
Asuras. Having achieved success with its help, Indra 
gave it to Vasu and the latter worshipped it according 
to the directions of Garga.^ As in the account of the 
Mahabhdrata, here also Indra pronounces the blessing 
that all Kings who worshipped his Banner in that 
manner will attain all round prosperity and their King¬ 
doms will be free from famine, disease and fear from 
enemy. 

The King should make an abode for Indra on 
the east of his cantonment. .There the Indradhvaja 
should be set up at the centre; on its right should be 
a picture of Indra on a piece of cloth {pate) and on 
the left, one of Saci, his consort. Their worship should 
start in Prosthapada month with the first day of the 
bright fortnignt. The Purana then describes the King 
sending people to the forest to bring the Sakra-yasti 
which may be brought by an ox-drawn cart or by men 
themselves. Several kinds of trees are mentioned and, 
it is said that if any of them is not available, a bamboo 
is to be brought. (155.7). 

The measurements for the Sakra-yasti are not directly 
given but it is said that the piece of wood or bamboo 
should be cut by four inches on the top and eight at 
bottom^; it is then thrown into water and then brought 
into the city. Its entry into the city is itself a festive 

II [LIU I IJ-1 .- • ~~~~ ~~ ~ ------ 

1. This shows that the Visnudharmottara text is later than 
the Garga-samhit^i from which, like the Brhatsamhit^, it 
also derives its description of the festival. 

2. See Brhatsamhitn 43.21. The source of both is evidently 
the Gargasamhitd. 
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act, with the streets cleaned and decorated and the 
procession accompanied by musicians and dancers. The 
King, along with the citizens, receives it with all honours, 
on the eighth of the bright fortnight. Till the twelfth, 
it lies with its top to the east, covered with cloth and in 
worship. On the eleventh, the King fasts and along 
with his astrologer, priest and minister, keeps awake, 
the citizens also doing likewise. What the Purana then 
says may be noted i At different places there, spectacles 
and shows are to be shown and drinks served; and 
during the night, Indra is to be propitiated with dance 
and music. 

ng I 

II (17) 

On the twelfth, after ablutions, the King should raise 
the Indradhvaja with the aid of the mechanism set-up 
there. 

The Pole is to be within an enclosure of a quad¬ 
rangle mechanicall}' set-up with four pillars. Here daily 
worship is to be done to the Pole and the drawings 
of Indra and &ci on the cloth; various offerings, feast 
ings of Brahmans, Homas with Mantras of Indra and 
Visnu^, music and dance are to be done. On the twelfth 
day, the King should give cash presents to his priest 
and astrologer, as also to other Brahmans. When bring¬ 
ing into the city and also when erecting it, the King 
should offer to the Pole, along with Mantras, various 
ornaments, clothes, garlands and an umbrella. The 


1. See Brhatsamhita 43.30. 
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festivities go on for four days and on the fifth day, the 
Indradhvaja is to be brought down and abandoned. The 
final worship is to be given to the Pole and with his 
four-fold army and music, the King should take the 
three (evidently the Pole and the two pieces of cloth 
with pictures of Indra and iSaci) and throw them into 
the water. The people jump into the water and indulge 
in water-sports and on the banks also, they engage 
themselves in games. The performance of this festival 
brings victory and prosperity to the King and the people. 

During the festival, if the top of the pole or the 
main part of the pole itself breaks, the King’s fate is 
doomed. When the mechanism gives way or the ropes 
snap, or the (images of the goddesses)^ break, 

attack from enemies is certain. If there are bad atmo¬ 
spheric omens, calamities will occur. If carnivorous 
birds rest on the Pole, there is fatal danger to the King 
or subjects. Similar trouble is also in store if any part 
of the whole set-up of the Indra-dhvaja fails. Expiations 
have to be done for these and a golden flag-staff has 
to be set up for Indra, the Kingdom should be offered 
to the Guru and all the prisoners released. After this 
seven-days expiatory worship, this golden replica of 
Jndra-dhvaja is to be given away to the Guru and other 
gifts to other Brahmans. 

The last chapter of this account of the Indra-dhvaja 
gives the Indra-mantras to be offered during this wor* 
ship; what is given is a long Stotra, hymn, of Indra, 

1. See below under the Brhatsamhit3; the KaliknpurSna mentions 
the ^akr^-kumaris as Sakra-MUrkas. 
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as embodiment of all Gods, in which some 5.gvedic 
lines on Indra are also echoed.^ 

There is an equally detailed description of Sakro- 
tthana-Dhvajotsava in ch. 90 of the KdUkdpurdna‘^. The 
festival is to be performed by the King for removal of 
obstacles and warding off fear from enemies. The 
account refers to Uparicara Vasu as its promulgator. 
The time is given as iSravana Dvadasi in the season 
of Rains. On this twelfth day of the bright fortnight, 
the carpenter and astrologer go to the forest to cut 
the tree for the Flag. After auspicious rites they search 
for a suitable tree, avoiding gardens, temples, roads 
and crematoria and trees with thorns, bored by birds, 
broken by wind, stunted and overgrown with creepers. 
Trees deemed best for the Pole are named.® Next day 
the Pole is cut, brought into the city and made into 
the Flag-staff. The actual setting up of the. Pole on a 
pedestal ( Vedt) is done only in Bhadmpada Sukla AstamJ. 
The measurements are twenty-two or thirty-two or 
fifty-two cubits. The Pole is to be in Adhivasa on Ekdda^i, 
The Mandala is to be drawn on DvQdaSi and after 
this, Visnu and Indra are to be worshipped. An image 
of Indra in gold, wood or mud is to be made^ and then 
at an auspicious time, the Post with the Banner is raised 
(Ketu-Utthdpana) by the King with prayers to Indra 

1; See Brhatsamhita 43.52-5. 

2. See JOR; Madras, XIL1939, my analysis of this Purina, 
pp. 359-60. 

3. All this is evidently derived from the Brhatsamhitn. 

4. This is against the Skmda where an actual image of Indra 
is prohibited and only the representation through the Pole 
is permitted. 
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as Vajradhara. It is said that all this is set forth in the 
text called Uttaratantra. Various offerings are also made. 

The Pole is fastened by five ropes and a Yantra. It 
is hung over with all kinds of things, coloured trapp¬ 
ings, small bells and one big bell, fly-whisks, mirrors, 
garlands and precious stones.^ There are also to be 
images of Sac%, Mdtali (Indra’s Charioteer), Jayanta 
(his son ), Vajra (his thunderbolt), Airdvata ( his 
white elephant), planets, the guardians of the quarters 
etc. all of whom are also to be worshipped. Ths>&akra' 
kumdns mentioned by Varahamihira are called here 
^akra-Mdtrkds. The worship comprises Homa, Pujd, 
Naivedya, Baliddm and Brdhmana-bhojana. The wor¬ 
ship and festival continue for seven days and nights. 
Among the Mantras and prayers mentioned are verses 
which echo the Rk ‘ Trataram Indram, avitaram Indram’ 
(Rv. VI.47.ll). The pulling down and throwing away 
of the Pole are to be done on DvddaSi in the constel¬ 
lation Bharani, in the night. ThQ Purana mentions, it 
may be noted, that the King himself should not see 
the Visarjana, 

The above prohibition of the King from seeing the 
Visarjana of Indradhmja rtmmds us of a reference 
in Mrccha-katika, X.7. That verse mentions four things 
that must not be seen and the first of. these is sr^fr- 

this ‘ Indra being borne away" can only refer 
to the Indra-Pole being carried away for being cast 
into the water. All the accounts of the final cere¬ 
mony of this festival imply that the King and the 
people witness and participate in this last act. It is only 


1. See Brhatsamhita^ 43.7, 57-8. 
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in the Kalikd and in the intriguing reference in Mrcch 
X.7 that we have an interdiction against seeing it. 

The Pole is finally to be immersed in deep water. 
As a result of the festival, the land will be free of 
disease and famine and become full of prosperity. 

The very recently published Devi Purdna^, like the 
Kdlikd, has two chapters (11, 12) giving a detailed 
description of Tndradhvaja festival. This text is earlier 
than the Nibandha Krtya-kalpataru (A. D. 1104-54) 
which extracts in its Rajadharma kanda the description of 
the,festival of Indradhvaja from the 12th chapter of 
this Purina. Chapter 11 narrates the battle between the 
Devas and the Asuras and Visnu. asking ;§iva to give the 
Dsvas a Banner ( Ketu) which would destroy the Asuras. 

( daitya-nibarhanam ). The Ketu is described as adorned 
with bell, fly-whisk, diverse kinds of Pitakas, and having 
drawings of gods and their Vdhanas ( 26-7). Visnu defeat¬ 
ed the Asuras with this and then presented it to Indra. 

A new idea mentioned here (52-3) is that the Ketu has 
also symbols of Siva. From that time onwards, all Kings 
who hoist the Indra-Banner become victorious (55~6). 
Chapter 12 describes the x2Lmng-Utthdpana of the Ketu, 
the astrologer and the architect going to forest on an 
auspicious day, avoidance of certain kinds of trees, 
choice of the tree, its worhip in the night and cutting 
it on the morning and bringing it into the city through 
festive streets, accompanied by chief men, soldiers etc., 
and with music and Vedic chants. No mishap should 
happen to it on the way. 

V Edited by Dr. Pushpendra Kumar Sharma, L. B. Shastri 

Kendriya Sanskrita Vidyapitha, Delhi, 1976. 
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The post is to be wrapped in cloth painted over 

with designs (28). Nanda, Upananda, Kumaris, Jaya 

and Vijaya are to be set at its sixteen points. The 

mother of Indra (Sakrajanani) is also to be set up. 

Then the heights and intervals at which the Pitakas 

should be hung on the Post are specified. Girdles 

{ Ra^andh) of Svayambhu in many colours, of Visva- 

karman in red and square, of Indra in blue and red 

and octagonal, of Yama circular, of Varuna hexagonal, 

and several others like the above for different gods are 

to be tied to the Post The Pole is to be raised with 

Mantras and Homa is to be performed. Plaintain and 

Sugarcane stumps and flags are to be tied to the Pole. 

The date is given as Prosthapada &ukla AstamT or the 

Sravana-naksatra in Alvina ^ukla. 

« • 

The Pole is held in position by a Yantra or me¬ 
chanical contrivance. Music, keeping awake all the 
night, and citizens enjoying themselves through the 
duration of the festival are mentioned. Crossing of the 
post by crows, owls and doves, as also mishaps to any 
part of the Pole, have to be prevented. The worship 
of the Pole is for the success of the King and the wel¬ 
fare of the people. 

The description of the worship of Sakradhvaja in 
the Agnipurdna is very brief (ASS. Ch. 268, l^ls 3 ff.). 
It is said to begin with the first day of the bright 
fortnight or Prosthapada, The place for Indra is to be 
set up to the east of the military cantonment. The 
Pole is to be set up on the eighth day and flag hoisted 
on the twelfth day. The figure of Indra is to be drawn 
f. 18 
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bn Hi piece of-cloth {'Pata) aad.,he ;shou‘ldibe xSvor'shipps*' 
pd jalcrng. with his wife Saai. Prayers are addressed to 
Indra for success and agricultural and other kinds of 
pros^^rity Tor thfe‘ kin^domf ’ ' “ ‘ 

>... M,- ^ I. I, j/ , • ' f i' ■ • : 5 / ! i ! .* ■ i i I ' '' : 

< ' Iii -Nepal, there are! two festivals one >of which has 

some similarity-with the Ihdra^dhvaja festivab and ithe 
other'identical withi theindra-idhvaja,-although!showing 
somei'ditferences in details.^- The first one-is-’poiiiularly 
called 'Bisket i Jstra, ^ celebrating' 'the'; new year - ofithe 
Vikratha era in Vaisakha; It is confiriedhtoPBhaktapu!: 
town; It'consists o’f twoi parts,, the hrst is-the. Cutting 
of as ;S5/'tree and erecting-a Linga of the Pole/abo-ut 
40-50 feet high. iThere-is a‘ riftiab of selecting the tree 
in the' forest. The Pole, is set .up in front of the tenlple 
of Indrdni: The next day, the Pole is pulled down. The 
second part of the. Bisket Jatra consists, of 2 i,Devi 
Ratha Jdtrd. 

:i *■’ ■ .! 1 > 1 > ' I C I ■ 'i -1 


; ; The > sebond Teslival -js. actualiy .called Indra^dHvaja 
hnd fe' a-national' festival.'It .starts Ion the (twelfth' ©f 
the' bright'half of Bhddrapdda and lasts, fon eight days: 
The^Pole is called ijmgn here..also. The erection of-the 
Pole is called - Indradhvdjott'Mna. The Mankndhar caste 
people go to’ the- «forest a year .in- advance and select' 
and 'cut, a '^^^I tree.' The-iPble: is adofned' with.flags^ 
flowers etc. and erected ,by4hc .priest ^on' the arrival of 
the King ’and.'Eis' soldiers, and dancers. After the raising 

of the Pole, a. small cage with an dciol-of ihdra is set 

^ - ---- - .- ■■■ ... . . 

1. ‘See th|e'Nev(7ar^i A.n Ethno-Sbcio'lOgicaM^tuidy of a Hima¬ 
layan Community,’ by Di. Gopal Singh Nepali, United Asia 
Publishers, Bombay-1, 1965, pp. 344-5; 358 fif. 
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at the foot of the Pole. R^y^dry then starts and people 
dance wearing masks of gods, demons and Bhairava,. 
iThehe’ is' also''a > buffalo-fight. lOn 'ithe 'colicludingi'da^^ 
the.pariest :bringsidoWn the-Pole {'Einga) iwithithenhelp. 
bfiprops and ropes and- iftis made to rest on the^gcound^ 
People- payi^ their - res-pects fb- -Ihe.'Pble and-'.then it is* 
carried 'toi Visnumat'i Tiven - t c s . i - u'' 

• 9 


Tho" Sm'rti'NiBdndhas', ^whiclf derive-their'material 
mostly' 'from ■ the Fufdkas^ may now be noticed. The 
Q 2 ix\y Krjpdkalpdtaru of ^(\GO'S. •100.1943: ) 

gives'the Indradhva/Qcchrd,yamdhi . in'its-Xltk-book *on 
fRdjadharmd,v‘sQt\t\on '171 The adcount, isybasdd otf-the 
Devipumndy- which we .have.noticed-aboveV Wemay stake 
along with .this^accountTthd. onein- HemadrPs - Caturvnr-i 
gadntdmam (-Ptc \\i ' Vractkhandd^\'pt.'^^2';,Bib. <Ind\ .pp. 
401."-9) .where-> jalso'-thessame* Devip^ urdna is e'xtracte.dj 
and the extracP there is loriger.,l Thexhref.diffef.erice.in 
the Devlpurdna account as. iseen in'these, two. Digest a 
is that the ‘ pyhvaia -was first igiven by .-Sivacta iVfsnu ( 

.'Xr.247 )• and- ithis is stated both’.at'the 
beginning-and the end. Visnu \got' it from Siva,;; Brahms 

frorrr'Visnuf,Tndra from;Brahma and from Indra .iUcame 

#» 

to -the -Kings.i i’•• <; '/ s i ! -■< i ' ■' ^ v , '1 
lu i.i; !-L .cf^ mw i 

'( Quoted from 'J>evipiirdHay ch. XII, end,). 

The account staVfs witli the astrologer and the carpenter 
going into thd fbtdsf.' The length ’6f the Post -cut from 

' l.’Yhe^acVoucfl is'given by' Agastya' t'o- fa’iig' Nrpavab’ana 'Who 
kndw how'his kncestbis -gbf the'PM-rfjIa. ' t '' ■ 
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the tree is to be 11 or 9 or 5 cubits. The other details 
about its cutting, the auspicious time for the various 
acts beginning with the entry of the Post into City are 
all given as in other texts. Regarding the ^akra-Kumaris 
we may note some points: In addition to Nanda-Upa- 
nands, Jayi-Vijay^, and SakraJanani, Jayanta is also 
given and on the top of the Dhvaja, Datta and Upa- 
datta are said to be set. The Post is to be marked off 
into three sections (Paridhis) and the ornamentations 
are to be added in three sets in these three sections. 
Hemadri offers explanations on obscure words. Pitaka, 
he interprets as Vibhusana, ornamentation. In the expre¬ 
ssion ‘ Drdha-matrka-danda he explains Matrka-danda 
as ‘ Torana-stambha In addition to the DevTpurdna, 
the Visnudharmottara, already noticed by us, is extracted 
by Hemadri. 

The VarsakriyakaumudT of Govindsnanda ( Bib. Ind. 
1902, pp. 322-3) has a short description of the festival 
which gives no new detail. The only point we may note 
is that, according to it, if a King fails to observe the 
festival in any year, he should do it only after twelve 
years, The Krtyaratndkara of Candesvara ( ASB 1925, 
pp. 292-3) refers to Indra ‘ made ’ of sugar-cane etc. 
Jimutavshana has a noteworthy point in |iis Kalaviveka 
( Bib, Ind. 1905, p. 294 j that at the time of the throw¬ 
ing away of the dismantled Dhvaja, the King should 

I <» 

not see it, ^ ^ - a detail which, 

as we noted above, only two other sources mention, 
the play Mrcchakatika and the Kdlikdpurana. 

We may now notice two important technical trea¬ 
tises which contain very detailed treatment of the Indra- 
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dhvaja'fQs\!\WQ}, the Brhatsamhitd of Varshamihira and 
the Samardnganasutradhdra of King Bhoja. 

The encyclopaedic Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira 
devotes its 42nd (43rd in some edns,) chapter to the 
festival. On the origin of the festival, we 
have here the same story of the Devas seeking Visnu’s 
help for victory over Asuras, Visnii giving Indra a 
Dhvaja (5) born of His own power and installed on a 
resplendent chariot of eight wheels (6). This Flag of 
Indra was bedecked with bells, garlands, and Pitakas. 
Pitakas are mentioned elsewhere also and mean evide* 
ntly boxes or cases filled with various things and intended 
for ornamentation (7). Bhattotpala interprets Pitakas 
as ornaments and so does Hemadriin 

his Caturvargacintdmani. This flag in the form of a 
Bamboo, Indra gave to Uparicara Vasu, King of the 
Cedis, who worshipped the Bamboo ( Yasti) and thereby 
pleased Indra. According to the blessings of Indra, 
Kings who performed the worship of his Flag-staff will 
be victorious and their subjects free from fear and di¬ 
sease (9, 10). Varahamihira then describes the astrologer 
and the carpenter proceeding to the forest at an auspi¬ 
cious time to cut a Post from a suitable tree. Places 
wherefrom trees should not be cut and trees which 
should be cut, as we noted above in the PurSnic account, 
are mentioned. The tree to be chosen should be one 
grown on white or dark soil and the astrologer should 
approach it in the night and pray to it that they require 
it for the King’s welfare, and they may be allowed to 
cut it (16, 17, 18). The actual cutting should be done 
at dawn and there should be no untoward portents at 
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the cutting. On top, four ifuphes should be chopped off 
and eight at bottom, the post then cast into water and 
then ta'kbn' o"ut and .brought^ tb the-city by'cait^ oT menT 
without any’rrlishapl<^w'r^?^^/^•. The.ceremonial' and 'festive 
entryjinto' the cityi of the-Post) wrapped/ini new cloth, 
and. its- reception, 'by the 'King, his retinue and the 
citizens-'is tO'be on Bhadrapada ^vikla Astcmn ■ {23,' 24). 
The city 'thoroughfares -and'-bazaars are- now full'of 
buntings) jubilation, hiusic, dance and also'Vedic>edit0»-. 
tions ( 25, (26)/ The - carpenteri -then > chisels" - the wood' 
and'prepares* the ) FlagHStaff'and. fitsi iri a Wantra (29).- 
The .King fasts on ■ thei Bkdda^H -and dhe * • priest offers 
Homa"with .M^z^^ras' of dndra'and. Visnu. The raising 

r‘ 

of "thOv Post I is. on ■ DmddSi^. '.ih; the ■< Sravam ion some 
other istar (38)/- -i .«• o i •' '4 
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<•" ^ Seven or five ‘ daughters of Indra’ (^akra^Kumdris) 
are to be set up in shorter posts of varying heights 
round the*':high ‘Pole;'iof" dndfa-V.Thfey /are V.Nahdai 
Upananida, cJaya, i Vijayavv twoj Vasuhdharas ^andi zthe 
seventh,! .the .'Mothbf-of Indr’ai (f39,:40'). We^ may'recall 
here \th6:ndmoKh'umdra ibvy* Which' tAvantisuhdairi 
referred, t©' this TestivalJ -It;! may bb-. suggesited r-that) 
thecname Mawndra'ds''after these 'i^akra-K'umaris; is The 
Flagstaff ishould be i given i theu 'they-' are The 

replicas!of what/were .presented by the 'different Gods 
fo i the.i driginaLi Flag-staff of .indra hipiselfi YarShai 
mihira then\gives thirteen of These; trippings, ^a isquare 
gird’lei- another 'multi-eoiotired girdle, dri octagonal one 
in dank and jed colourj * ia< ■ ihe'xagonal r thi^g, ;a wavy 
thing, etc. each /resembling. sOnie kind of human;} orna- 
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jmenti (‘41-^9i).^ These .ornanients. are- !tO'»be' giVen to 
the Post bn -the/foorth day i(51)j.Then four verses^are 
given asi .pra 3 ^ers to Indra and referred ,tO' sls. .Mantras 
{Verse 5<7! gives a list , of >the. otmamental’hamg- 
ings'of the.sPosl :• umbrella, flag,> mirror,, plough-sharej 
brescenhmoen. various kihds ' of*'garlands,.: plantaim’ 
t.tump^,*sugar-cane, wild animatsi ineludingUions, wicker- 
baskets (?) .with holes"and figures-of "thd guardians of 
the- iquarters. - With 'its ropes: well fastened .at: the eight 
cardinal pbint-^, its supporting, woodwork on dhe sides 
at'.the b^SQ,>sUong (drdhakasthamdt'rkafri j^>y the mecha^ 
hismv the bolt, feet- andi arches* well fitted * 
yantrat'gakz-pd’dd-tomnain ’ this symbol of Indta ^should 
be raised al/oft/without .the smialier Sakra-Kumari-posts 
around 1 being-damaged during) the -raising* (abhagna- 
'Kkmdrikdnvitam} '(57i, -SS}.'' When the Pole -.gbeVmp; 
there'should.'be the ovation of the people, benedietionst 
salutation’s,, sounds of drums* a'nd* cdnchs' and-Vedic 
recitations. 'The citizens stand round iwith'ofFeringfe' and 
prayers: :The going : up of thei Pole . should -be neither 
too fast'noh too sibw^*.without shkking or disturbancb 
to the hangings 'andi without any accident (bl).’ In’'five 
veYsesT("62-^6)Varali^mihira. speal^s,, of. tfie untoward, 
results.thatwill be caused by svarious inauspicious hap.- 


1. I'he eleventh of these is Calledpresented by Vi^ve- 
devas and resembling a ’loths.'The’\vorcl 'wtiich refni'nds us 
bf the Rk' ‘ Udvam^amivd' yemire ’ is' obscure; BKatto'tpala 

*•• does’ not ‘offer any' special gloss oh it* and say's amply that 
UdmntSd h-the'name f sdrrijnd')-of'thh- lofus-lrke ornament. 

2. Matrka, herp is;.-diffiLcpJutP.Interpret; Uhattptpalai says: 


qpif udifh qiisif^ x x x i 
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penings like carnivorous birds resting on the Pole or 
the breaking of any part of the whole Pole and its 
machinery. 

The festival is to be carried on for four days and 
concluded on the fifth day. The King should, along with 
the people, cast away the Post at the conclusion. 

It should be noted that in keeping with the general 
character of his work, Varahamihira specially expatiates 
in his account of the festival on the evil-portents attend¬ 
ing mistakes and accidents likely at each step from 
the first bringing of the Post to the its final casting 
away. 

In his commentary on this section, Utpala quotes 
Garga often. Garga, who is quoted by Varahamihira, 
is also mentioned, as noted above, in the Visnudhar- 
mottara-diccomit of the festival. It is therefore clear that 
the Gargasamhitd has a detailed description of this 
festival and Varahamihira evidently derives his account 
from Garga. Also from Apararka on Ydjnavalkya Smrti 
I. 147, we learn that Garga had dealt with ^akrocchrdya. 
Yajnavalkya includes (in J. 147) the day of the raising 
of the Indradhvaja and the day of its dismantling as 
Anadhydya, holidays for students and teachers, which 
again shows the national character of this festival. When 
explaining this, Apararka (ASS. 46, p. 190) quotes two 
verses from Garga, one on the date of the raising of 
the Sakradhvaja as Prosthapada Sukla D\dda§i, ^ravana 
Uttardsddhd or Dhanisthd and that of the pulling down 
as Bharanl. Bhattotpala’s quotations of Garga are under 
verses 7, 14, 23~4, 38, 40, 58, 61, 66; and they speak 
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of iDdra’s victory over Asuras with the aid of the 
Dhvaja, Prosthapada Pratipad as the day for going to 
the forest for cutting the tree, eighth of the bright 
fortnight of that naonth and Jyestha star as being aus¬ 
picious for bringing the Post into the City, Dvadasi 
and iSravana or other stars for raising the Post, the 
iSakra-Kumaris as made of wood and intended for the 
decoration of the Dhvaja, the length of the Post as 18 
or 8 cubits and breadth as 12 inches, the ropes for 
holding the Post erect being eight at the eight cardinal 
points, auspicious and inauspicious portents at the time 
of raising it and the happy way in which people play 
and enjoy themselves around the Post. 

Besides, in this chapter, Varahamihira cites Manu 
twice (39, 51) but it is not clear which text ascribed 
to Manu deals with the Indradhvaja or its details like 
the iSakra-Kumdrls. 

The most elaborate account of the Indradhvaja- 
festival is to be had in Ch. 17 of Bhoja’s Samardngana- 
sutradhdra ( GOS. XXV, VoL I, 1924, pp. 70-86). Bhoja 
starts with the legendary background to emphasise the 
importance of the festival. It is to be noted that Bhoja 
does not bring in Visnu into the story. Brahmi; told 
Vscaspati, the teacher of Devas, that for obtaining 
victory over the Asuras, the Devas might prepare a 
Flag-staff with gems and replicas of all kinds of birds 
and set on a Yantra and charge it with Abhicdra-maritras; 
and then take it in the forefront of their army proceed¬ 
ing against the Asuras. Brahma gave also a second 
Standard with hundred spokes, together with a post 
f. 19 
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which would augment their strength. With all these 
Indra would be victorious over the Asuras. On seeing 
this Dhvaja, all the other Devas added to it their own 
ornamentations. This became Indra’s Vajra and he 
worshipped it and with its aid, vanquished the demons 
in three nights. Indra made also a pronouncement that 
Kings on earth would worship it and gain victories. 
This is the tradition on the Indradhvaja-festweil, accord¬ 
ing to Bhoja. 

In the previous chapter (16th), Bhoja describes 
the going to the forest, choosing the proper tree, and 
cutting and bringing it to the city. All the mechanical 
contrivances required for it are to be made by the 
architect-carpenter. The highest post is to be 32 cubits, 
the next 28, and the shortest24. Measurements for its 
thickness are then given from which it appears that 
the post was broad at base and less and less in thick¬ 
ness at every cubit (24). At the foot is also to be fitted 
to it a contrivance-pedestal to rotate it (BhramapUha) 
and this pedestal is to be done one fourth of the height 
of the Flag-staff (26). There is to be a small shrine to 
Indra at this pedestal, and along with Indra, Indra’s 
Mother and the Sakra-Kanyds are also to be set up. 
Indra’s Mother should be bigger in height than the 
iSakra-Kumdns (34) who are all to be of equal measure¬ 
ment (41). Bhoja mentions, in addition to the above, 
that ‘ Malla ’ is to be set up. 

— .11 

This ‘ Malla’ is mentioned also in verses 29, 51, 52, 
55, 56 but what this ‘ Malla ’ means is not clear. Bhoja’s 
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whole description is full of details of measurements, 
parts and especially of the mechanical arrangement at 
the base, and uses some obscure terms. 

The beginning of the Festival is then given as on 
Alvina Sukla Pratipat. The Post is to be tied all over 
with coloured sacred threads (pratisam), smeared with 
ghee, powders, herbs and bathed in water. It is then 
to be wrapped in new cloth and fiower-garlands and 
worshipped with Svastivacana. This process ( Adhivasana) 
is to go on for five days. The Yantras and the Deities 
are then set up at their proper places. The architect 
or the Purohita then raises the Flag-staff with auspicious 
music and Mantras; the citizens, who are joyous and 
well-dressed, assist by joining their hands in the act of 
lifting the Post (70). Minstrels sing praise and courte¬ 
zans pay homage. The King attends the function with 
his courtiers. The happy erection of Indra’s Banner 
assures the prosperity of the Kingdom. Unpleasantness 
or mishaps on the occasion will cause unhappiness. 
Worse calamities will occur if the Flag falls or the 
Post breaks. 

More things to be added to the Flag-staff are then 
mentioned i eight Pitakas or ornamentations, 

Baldkd, Yakse^a^ Sarpamada (?), Digdhvaya (?), Mayura, 
and Indra^lrsa. The name of the eighth is missing. The 
eight ropes at the eight quarters, crops, fruits, flowers, 
cloth and an umbrella on the top are also mentioned. 
The banner-cloth is to contain drawings of all gods 
and diverse things of the world {nikhilam jagad die- 
khyam 102). 
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People keep awake all night with merry-making 
and music and dance. In the morning the priest or 
the architect should perform Homa and Bali with 
Brahman Vedic scholars, for the appeasement of evil 
and promotion of good for the King. With 
dalas drawn below, the Brahmans should recite Svasti- 
vdcana-rnantras and bathe Indra with eight pots of san¬ 
ctified water poured at the base. The King should then 
announce the Festival to the City and order the release 
of prisoners and stop all punishments (134). He should 
remain pure and austere and protect the Indradhvaja 
with his army-men. The architect is said to utter a 
Mantra to a female Deity called Vaguld 

# l 236/237 

and then pray to the Dhvaja for the King’s success. 
The constellation for this formal inauguration is Sravana. 

Different kinds of slips or mishaps to the hoisting 
of the Flag as foreboding different misfortunes to the 
King and the realm are then mentioned. Care is to be 
taken to see that vultures and other birds do not sit 
on the Indradhvaja. 

The festivities continued for ten days and at midnight 
of the 10th, in Rohini, the Indradhvaja was brought 
down. 

At the end of this description, Bhoja again has an 
account of the setting up of the Dhvaja, its measure¬ 
ments, and the other Deities (verses 201-212, the end). 
This seems to be according to another authority. The 
Indra-sthma or the place for the Dhvaja is given here 
as in the east of the city or of the Brahman-quarters 
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(201), whereas in the previous account, it was mentioned 
generally as the city or the military camp (18). 

It may be seen that in the treatment in the Samard- 
hgana-sutradhara, two aspects of the Festival claim 
the special attention of the author: the measurements, 
parts, construction and setting up of the Flag-staff, its 
Yantra, banner, etc, and the good and bad omens of 
the different acts being done without mishaps or other¬ 
wise. These omens, it may be noted, come down from 
the Atharva Parifista. 

In the work called Bhujabalanibandha, a Dharma 
Digest ascribed to him,^ Bhoja deals with the religious 
observances round the year and here, he deals with the 
Indradhvaja-hst\v 2 il under the rites of the Bhadrapada- 
month. He refers to the festival as Sakra-Utthdpana, 
‘ Raising Indra the Sravana constellation in conjunction 
with l^ukla DvadasI for its inauguration is mentioned 
and the conduct of this festival is said to be for the 
good of the King as well as the cultivators ( Kysivalas ), 
for peace in the Kingdom and rich crops in the fields. 
Some verses to be recited for Indra’s propitiation are 
also given here. 

In his Smrti Nibandha called Rdjamdrtdnda^ the 
BORI ms. of which Kane had examined, Bhoja has 
another somewhat detailed account ( verses 1260-92) of 
this festival. ( HDS. V.i.p. 274) 

While all the above surveyed sources describe the 
Indradhvaja as a festival of the Sarat season, a small 
South Indian compilation from Dharma-nibandhas, 


1. Ms. in Madras Govt. Ori. Mss. Library, R. No. 3078. 
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called Vinayakddi-sarvarpujapaddhati'^ mentions the 
Caitra SuklaPratipad as the date tor Indradhvajapuja. The 
householder gets ready in front of his house a place 
decorated with Kolam { Rangavalli ), recites Mahgald- 
^a§ana and raisesa decorated red Banner. The eating 
of Nimha-\QSLves together with Hingu, tamarind, and 
molasses is also prescribed along with the TndrapujS. 
Then the Pancdhga, the Almanac, of the new year is 
read out by one and listened to by others. 

Among .Alarhkara works the Bhdvapraka^a of 
Saraddtanaya alone includes ^akrdrcd in the Spring 
festivities. From the account in the South Indian compi¬ 
lation quoted above, it is clear that the Indradhvaja¬ 
puja is combined with the New year celebration. For 
Tndradhvaja being celebrated with the New year, see 
also Underhill, ‘ Hindu Religious Year p. 42. 

As we shall see presently, the Indra-festival of 
ancient Tamilnadu described in the Tamil epic Sila- 
ppatikdram was on Caitra Purnimd. In Nepal, at Bhakta- 
pur alone, there is a smaller Indradhvaja festival in 
VaisUkha (Spring), while the Nepal national festival 
of Indradhvaja is, as in all of our sources, in iSarad. 
Regarding Deyi Navardtri, we have in all the Nibandhas 
and also in practice, a Vasanta Navardtri and a idrada 
Navardtri, Perhaps, for IndradhvaJa-fQStiysil too, there 
might have been likewise a Caitra and a Sarada ele- 
bration. 

The Indradhvaja festival has been in vogue among 
the Jains also. It was celebrated according to the 
Kdlakdcdryakathd on the fifth day of the Paryusana in 


1. Printed at Kumbhakonam, 1971. 
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the rainy season.^ A Jain text on this found in several 
mss. is the Indradhvajapujd by Visvabhusana Bhattaraka, 
son of Visalakirti.^ The divergence in the story of the 
origin of this festival in the Jain tradition is that once 
King Bharata asked Indra how the effulgent ones in 
heaven looked like; Indra showed him his own bright 
and bedecked finger as an indication of the splendid 
form of those in heaven; and it was after that finger 
that a Post was set up as an image of Indra and 
worshipped for eight days.® According to Visvabhusana’s 
account, Indra first worshipped Jina and then set up 
his Dhvajas in all Jain temples and thus himself promul¬ 
gated the worship of his Flag. 

There are several references to this festival in Jain 
literature.'^ Indramaha is mentioned as one of the four 
great festivals, Mahdmahas. It was celebrated in Asadha 
or Srdvam. The Flag-staff ( I ndalatthi, I ndakeu ), its 
raising and the festivities and rejoicings as found in 
other descriptions, are mentioned here also. The follow¬ 
ing details may be noted : The Brhatkalpabhdsya speaks 
of the Indrasthdna and five hundred girls with flowers 
and incense pots, praying to Indra for Saubhdgya; they 
eventually become the wives of the Prince who came, 
to the festival. In the commentary on the Uttarddh- 
yayana Sutra, it is said that King Dummuha of Kampilla- 
pura who celebrated it saw the falling of the Indra- 

1. See" The Story of Kalaka,’ W. Norman Brown, (Washington, 
1933 ) p. 83. 

2. For a ms. see MT. 1598. 

3. Indian Culture V.4, p. 435. 

4. See J. C. Jain, ‘Life in Ancient India as depicted in Jain 
Canons,’ Bombay, 1947, pp. 216-7. 
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dhvaja and thereafter renounced the Kingdom.^ Here 
is probably the idea that we noted above in the referen¬ 
ces and accounts in the Mrcchakatjka, Kdlikdpuram 
and the Kdlaviveka of Jimutavihana that the dismantling 
or abandonment of the Dhvaja should not be seen by 
the King. 

It is interesting to note the several and divergent 
details of the festival as found in classical Tamil litera¬ 
ture, particularly the twin Epics, the Silappatikdram and 
the Manimekhalai.’^ Canto V of the former and the 
opening Canto of the latter speak of this festival at 
Puhdr, the Cola sea-port at the confluence of the Kdven 
and the sea and hence called Kdverippumpattinam, and 
called also after the presiding female Goddess of the 
City Campdpatl 

CitrapaurnamI, the full moon day of the Caitra 
month, is the date of the festival. The Mayava maidens, 
in fine dress, made offerings to the guardian Bhuta of 
the city who had come there at the instance of Indra 
and had been consecrated at the junction of four roads, 
and hence called the Bhutacatuskam or the square of 
the Bhuta; they offered also dances. Special sacrifices 
were offered here and at other sacred spots in the city. 
There were Vedic rites, recitation of Purdnas, discourses 
and discussions by learned men who had gathered, 
music, drum-beating and dance. The whole city was 

1, Ibid; p. 386. 

2. V. R. R. Dikshitar, ‘The i$ilappatikSram/ English Translation, 

OUP, 1939, Intro, p. 53, Text, pp. 110-121; S. Krishnaswami 

Aiyangar, Manimekhalai in its Historical Setting, 1928, pp. 

112, 114-6, 177, 185, 204; also Canto I of the poem. 
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decorated. There was a shrine dedicated to Indra's 
Vajra called Vajrakostha wherefrom the auspicious drum 
was taken and brought on an elephant to the temple 
of Indra’s white elephant, the Airdvata, accompanied 
by mounted guards. This is evidently a function which 
heralded the beginning and marked also the end of 
the festival. Indra was bathed in the holy waters from 
Kaveri etc. In another shrine dedicated to the Celestial 
Tree, the Kalpakavrksa, India’s high banner with Aird- 
vata-Qnsign was hoisted. The King rode through the 
city with all his retinue and the vassals. The Indra- 
festival was observed in all the temples, of Siva, Kumsra, 
Visnu, Baladeva and Indra. It was originated by an 
old Cola King who was named after Tripurantaka, 
and it lasted for twenty-eight days during which Indra 
had agreed to abide in Puhdr City. If it was not cele¬ 
brated the Catuskabhutam would leave the city. A later 
Cola Nedumudikkilli, being distracted in love, failed 
to celebrate the festival and Manimekhald, the Sea 
Goddess, made the sea flood the city. 

There used to be till recently among some classes 
in Tamilnad a celebration called ‘ Kamba-seva’ meaning 
literally ‘worship of the Post’. It may be a survival 
in some form of the Indm-dhvaja worship. Kane’ notes 
the prevalence in Deccan of the practice of raising a 
Bamboo staff on the first of Caitra, which is likely to 
be a vestige of the Indradhvaja celebration. 

This festival, it may be seen, has similarity to the 
European May Pole celebrations. The Indra-dhvaja may 

f. 20 
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derive from the veneration of the Oak as the most 
sacred tree of the Indo-Aryans of antiquity (See Frazer, 
p. 645; Ridgeway, pp. 15, 57). The Oak was sacred to 
the god of thunder and lightening (see Frazer, p. 161). 
Meyer, in his Trilogie, goes elaborately into the European 
parallel of the going to the forest to fell a tree for 
the Indradhvaja^ 

The main or common features of the May Pole 
festival^ will clearly bear out the kinship between it 
and the IndrU'dhvaja festival. The May Pole symbolises 
the May King or Green Man, a peasant youth who, 
at dawn of May, had engaged himself with unrestrained 
games and love-making. The youngsters cut down a 
tree, chop off its branches, leaving a few at the top, 
and with the playing of horns, flutes etc., bring it to 
the village. They sometimes fix a wagon with twenty 
to forty decorated oxen, with men, women and children 
following. In the village, they erect it on the village 
green and- sing and dance round it, with ribbons in 
their hands. ^ The girls also go from house to house 
with twigs of trees and beg.® 

The Sala tree had been considered as Indra and 
worshipped by some of the tribals in India, Santals, 

1. See Frazer, especially pp. 11'9-35. 

2. Cf. the South Indian Pinnal Kolattam dance, where ribbons 
in the hands of the girls get plaited and unplaited in the 
course of their movements round and round. 

3. In this, there is an admixture of a parallel to the Tamil 
Pavai or Pasuvan. 
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Mundas, etc.^ There is some survival of tht Indradhvaja 
festival among the Oroans of Chota Nagpur, who have 
a festival called Karma in the same season of Bhadrapada, 
when they set up three posts of the Karma tree on 
housetops, and after breaking the fast at night, lassies 
carry these three branches to the place of dance, and 
members of both sexes dance there till morning. Then 
the lassies again take these branches in procession from 
house to house with gong and drum. When at each 
house the branches are honoured and when the round 
is completed, they go to a neighbouring pond or river 
where the worshippers immerse the branches, bathe 
and disperse.® 

The Japanese Blue Oak Tree festival (Nanao Seiha- 
kusai) may be compared to the Indra-dhvaja; they set 
up a high wooden Yama (float) with dolls and take 
it in procession.^ 

Navardtri, Da^ardh 

\ 

This is an old festival still actively celebrated in 
all parts of the country. On the completion of the new- 
moon day of the MahdlayaYoxXm^Xii observed in honour 
of the Pitrs, i. e. with the Alvina Sukla Pratipad, the 
1st of the bright fortnight in September-October, starts 

1. See S. Sen Gupta, Tree Worship in India, Calcutta 1905, p. 

133, article in the above collection by Piyushakanti; see also 

% 

pp. 70-71, K. N. Sahay’s article in the same collection ‘Tree 
Cult in Tribal Culture'. See also JjiSB. 1870, p. 226, Pratapa- 
chandra Ghosha, on l^akrotthUna as a Tree worship, 

2. Frazer, p. 342; also Tisco Review, Calcutta, Aug. 1937, p. 
546 and K. N. Sahay’s ‘ Tree Cult in Tribal Culture,’ Op. cit, 

3. P. 150, Japanese Festivals, cited below, p. 158, fn. 1. 
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the Navardtn-{QsX\w 2 ^, It is observed for nine or ten 
days as the names Navardtri popular in the South and 
DaSarahj popular in the North, signify. As I already 
observed, the strong religious tradition of a particular 
region gives an orientation towards that religion in the 
celebration of that festival in that part of the country. 
In Bengal, the Da:§arah is well-known for the worship 

I ^ 

of Kali and Mahisamardani Durgd and is popularly 
known as Durgd-P'Hjd^ In North India, U. P., Delhi 
and other areas, in addition to the worship of Durgd, 
the Rdmalild pageant is conducted during this season 
as according to the D^vl-cult, Rmna is said to have 
waged his war with Ravana on these days, to have 
worshipped Devi during the war and by Her grace, 
won the battle on the Vijayada^ami day.^ 

The importance of this festival is seen in the number 

of Pur anas which describe it and the number of SmrtU 
• • 

digests which deal with it, using the accounts in the 
Purdnas. Kane has provided a summary of the material 
in all the ASmf^/’-digests and the Purdnas.'^ 

In the South the festival is in adoration of Sakti 
in all her three aspects Durgd, Laksnii and SarasvatJ; 

1. There are several accounts and special works in Sanskrit and 
English on the Durgotsava and DurgdpujS of Bengal. A recent 
short account is Durgnpiija in Bengal by Dr. S. C. Banerji, 
JOR. Madras, XXXIX 1976, pp. 11-15. Along with the image 
of Durga, a bundle of nine plants tied together is also 
worshipped. Reference has already been made to this compo¬ 
nent in the celebration in Bengal, called Navapatrika. 

2. See my ' The Greater Ramayana Varanasi, pp. 70-72. 

3. HDS. V. 1, pp. 155-194. See also S. C. Banerji’s article cited 
above. 
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it is held that each of these three forms of Sakti presides 
over three days of the Navardtri. Devout people read 
the Rdmdyana, or listen to its exposition, a link with 
the Rdmahld’tradition of the North, do similar reading 
of religious texts bearing on worship, Devibhdgavata, 
Devimdhdtmya otherwise called Durgdsapta^ati or Candl, 
and Devr-hymns. Sometimes either at the home or at a 
public place, homas with Devimdhdtmya (Candf ) are 
performed and the Devibhdgavata is expounded to the 
public. Those who can afford feed and present new 
clothes on all the nine days to Suvdsinis. Many texts 
on this festival include in the celebration the Pujd of 
Kumdris. The temples have a special festival, particularly 
at the DevJ-shrines. 

Apart from this religious aspect, there is in South 
India a social festive aspect, in the Doll-show arranged 
in each home, the size and magnificence of it depending 
on the affluence and enthusiasm of the individuals. The 
dolls, mostly of clay, represent all gods and mythologi¬ 
cal figures and saints. The basis of this is to be seen 
in two sources : we saw already how the Atharvapari- 
Sista enjoined at this time the worship of an image of 
Durgd made of flour (pista-mayi Durgd). The more 
proximate and more influential source is the DevJ- 
mdhdtmya, where, at the end of her victories over all 
the demons, after her blessing King Suratha and 
merchant Samadhi, on the advice of the Sage Sumedhas, 
the King and the merchant worship Devi on, the sands 
of the river with her image made of earth (X1IL9, 10 ). 
It is after this practice in the Devimdhdtmya that in 
Bengal they prepare fresh images of Mahisamardani 
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and we in the South, have the display of clay-dolls of 
divinites. In some parts of Andhra, the Doll-show, 
Bomma Koluvu, is held as part of Dipavali; the reason 
for this remains to be explored. 

The Doll-show is attended by mutual invitations 
of the womenfolk and young girls. They call on each 
other, sing songs before the dolls, take sandal, pan, 
coconut, banana etc. and depart.^ 

In public, this is also a season for music perfor¬ 
mances. 

On the 9th day, Mahdnavami, Saras vat!, the Goddess 
of Learning, is worshipped in the form of books, manu¬ 
scripts, music instruments, and according to one’s profe¬ 
ssion, all implements of one’s work. Drivers wash, 
decorate and worship cars, shopkeepers their shops, 
factory-workers their machines, and all kinds of artisans 
their tools and hence this is called Ayudha pujd. 

The name Ayudhaa-puja has an old historical link 
with the celebration by the King in this season, of the 

1. A comparable Japanese festival is the Girls’ Day, Bina 

* 

Matsuri on the third day of the third month of the year; 
toys, originally of gods, and of particular human beings, 
handed down as family heritage, are arranged on a tiered 
stand, just as in Hindu homes, especially in South India, 
and girls of the family go about inviting their friends to 
come and see their doll-display. PP. 72-74, Japanese Festivals, 
Helen Bauer and Sherwin Carlquist, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
Tokyo, 1965, 1974. Sten Konow, in a Note on ‘A European 
Parallel to the Durga Piija’ {JASB. N.S. XXL 1925, pp. 
315-24) draws attention to the worship of the goddess Nerthus 
by Germanic tribes. Konow suggests the derivation of Nerthus 
from dance; cf. Nrtu in Skt. 
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waving of lights before his horses, chariots, and elephants, 
Nirdjana of Vdjins, Hastins and Rathas, followed on 
the next day by a token march of victory, Vijayaydtrd. 
We noted this when we dealt with the Atharva-pari^ista- 
Ch. 44 of the Brhatsamhitd called Nirdjana deals with 
this lustration of,the King’s horses. An arch, Torana, 
is erected in the North-east in the city; a pavilion is 
put up there to perform Sdnti for the welfare of the 
State, with Homa, Bali etc. The horses are tied with 
auspicious herbs and seeds. Then a clay efi&gy of the 
enemy is to be prepared and the King should pierce 
with his lance this symbolic foe, with the incantation 
of Mantras which are har'mtul, Abhicara-mantras. 

T%: \M\\ 

The King should then, with his army, make a 
token warlike expedition north-wards. 

The Purdnas and Nibandhas mention also the King 
♦ 

worshipping the &amX tree before he starts on his march. 

The day after Sarasvatt Pujd is the Vijayada^ami, 
the day on which Devi and R^ma had their victories 
in their battles. All new undertakings are begun on 
this auspicious day and the little children of the house 
are put to school or new courses in music or dance 
or in any study are started on this day. 

There used to be also displays of feats in sword¬ 
play and fencing with sticks (Dandas)^ called in Tamil 
Mambam. In sword-play, they would flourish swords 
of very long fine blades that could be rolled and hence 
called Surubvdl. 
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The Navardtri celebrated thus in Autumn is called 
Sarada Navardtri and as distinguished from it, a Vasanta 
Navardtri is also celebrated, although this is comparati¬ 
vely less in vogue. The iSripancami in Bengal from 
Mdgha Sukla Pancami onwards in which (Laksmt), 
Sarasvati (as represented by the accessories of learn¬ 
ing like pens and books) and Kdli are worshipped, 
may be taken as a regional representative of the Vasanta 
Navardtri. ^ 

Dipdvali 

As the greatest symbol of man and as the precursor 
of life on this planet, Light has inspired some of the 
most beautiful prayers in the Rg Vedic hymns. Of 
this light which sheds joy here and leads to bliss in 
the hereafter, the lamp, the DIPA, is the most concrete, 
proximate and familiar symbol. ‘ The Soul, which shines 
within oneself like a lamp, should be meditated upon 
says Ysjnavalkya (II.iv.201). ‘ Be a lamp unto yourselves ’ 
says the Buddha. Whether it was domestic or social 
enjoyment or a religious offering or spiritual dedication, 
man had always resorted to the Dipa. The Z)r/7a-festivals 
of India are indeed many and the one that has persisted 
as a national celebration is the Dipdvali. 

Dipdvali iiieans ' rows of lights ’ but this exact form 
of the festival is seen only in North India; in the South, 
the festival of rows of lights comes a little later in 
Kdrttika when temples and homes are illumined. In 
fact, this whole season beginning with the days immedia¬ 
tely preceding and following the Asvayuk New Moon 

1. H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of 
the Hindus, London, 1862, Vol. II, pp. 187-192. 
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day and ending with the Karttika Full Moon day was, 
in times past, a season of several joyous celebrations 
culminating in the great autumnal Moon-light festival 
called the Kaumiidl-mahotsava} The celebration that 
has survived as DipdvoU has itself many observances 
telescoped into it. If one scans over these days in our 
Pancdhga, one will notice a cluster of festivals marked 
here; and when one analyses also all that we do for 
the Dipdvali and inquires into the significance of these, 
one will understand the several celebrations that had 
got attracted to the Dipdvali and had thereby enriched 
it. In the South, soon after our oil bath, and wearing 
of new clothes, we take a medicinal preparation of dry 
ginger, molasses etc.; this is a remnant of the Dhanva- 
' ntari Jayanti, occurring on the preceding day, comme¬ 
morating the divine founder of Ayurveda to whom this 
preparation is a naive dya-o^QXVS\g> Some Smrti Nibandhas 
quoting the Litiga Purdna describe an observance called 
Pretacaturda^T on this day and prescribe worship of 
l^iva and feasting of Saiva mendicants. In some parts 
of South India, ^iva is worshipped on this day. because 
the Keddye:^vara-vrata‘^ falls on the same day. In the 
north, where merchants attach great importance to the. 
Dlpflv^r//festival, the most prominent feature, apart from 
the lights, is the worship of the Goddess of wealth, 
Laksmi, and the opening of new accounts. Now in 

1. Some of the descriptions of DTpavali in the texts join the 
KaumudimahotSciVE with it and the features mentioned foi 
the two overlap. 

2. The Vratacudamani deals with this Vrata and gives its story 
on the basis of Skanda Purana which it quotes; 


f. 21 



our almanacs, which digest and tabulate the injunctions 
in the DharmaSdstras and the Puranas on the subject 
t>f Vratas. we can see that the day preceding the 
■^OipdvalhCaturdati is marked as Dhana-Trayodaii and 
the Pratipad following is marked as Laksmi and Kubera 
Pojss. The observances include women making a noise 
'and with winnowing baskets driving out of the houses 
Alaksm!, ilMuck and penury.^ The oil bath itself is 
^aid to be for casting off Alaksml and Laksmi is said 
to abide in the oil.* According to the Nirnaydmrta, 
Laksmi is awakened by lighting the lamps. There is 
perhaps even an astronomical basis for this association 
of the festival with wealth and merchants, for this is 
the month of Tula (Libra) and the Scales symbolise 
commerce. 

The oldest reference to Dip.ivali in Sanskrit literature 
is its mention as Y'aksa rdtri in Vatsyayana’s Kama 
Sutras in the list of local and national festivals. According 
to ihc JayamahgaJd on the Kama Sutras, the Yaksas arc 
-said to be present on this night and the merriment is 
said to be due to their presence. The Yaksas are beings 
given to enjoyment and the connection of the Yaksas 
•and their Lord Kubera throws light also on the worship 
of Laksmi on this day. A reference to the Dlpsvali 

1. There is also .1 legend according to Which the Dhanatrayoda-H 
is to be observed to ward olT untimely death of a young 
husband and the observance should be by lighting a row of 
ilamps. See below Dtpavalj and ancestors apd offer of light 
ilo Ifictr spirit!). 

2- One of several texts on this runs : 
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has been pointed out in the prologue to Act IV of the 
Sanskrit play Nagananda of Srlharsa, where according 
to some mss. we read ‘ asmin dipapratipad*utsave but 
the commentator ^ivarama (TSS. 59, 1917, p. 187) 
reads here simply * Pratipad-utsave, without ‘ Dipa * and 
takes it as the Vedic rite of Sthdlipaka to be performed 
by the newly wed. But there is a clear reference to and 
brief description of the Dipavall in Somadeva’s YaiaS'^ 
tUakacanipu (KM. 70, 1901 ). As I have shown in my 
* Gleanings from Somadeva*s Yasastilaka CampG 
Somadeva mentions it as DJpotsava and speaks of 
whitewashing of houses, decorations with festoons, music, 
merry-making, gambling and setting up of rows of lights 
on tops of houses (verges 462-4). 

Besides Yaksar3tri, other early names of this Night 
are Sukha-rdtri or Sukha-suptikd.'^ The Jayamahgald,^ 
Dharmasastra texts, as also some Kdvyas which describe 
this festival as Sukhardtri AX\d Dlpotsava speak of happy 
bath, rejoicingv eating of sweets and plaving of dice, 
dyuta, the last one not only as part of the merry-making 
but as reminiscent of the game of dice wliu h Parvati 
and ^iva had played, the belief being that a gain on 
this night ensures gains all through the year. Go krldana 
or cattle-games were also a feature of this composite 
festival. 

Sometimes what was once somewhat unimportant 
gains in course of time a leading place, and ideas that 

1. P. 379. y. of the G. Jha Res- Inst. 1. iii. May, 1944. 

2. See Nitamata 410: AdityapurSna quoted by Herfi^ri. 

3. On Kama Sutras I. iv : I 
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were formerly the main ones, fall to the background. 
We not only call Dlpavali now Naraka-CaturdaiT^ but 
also associate with it the story of the vanquishing of 
Narak^sura by Ktsna the latter's boon to the 
vanquished that in his memory, people would observe 
the day by taking an oil bath, wearing new clothes etc. 
Such a story is hardly traceable in old literature, which, 
on the other hand, associates with this day Bali and 
his subjugation by Visnu. Balipnja is enjoined by the 
Purdnas and Nibandhas and mentioned in the Pattcahgas, 
for the first day following the Dipsvali-amavssys. During 
the course of long history, it is natural that more than 
one significant event had occurred on the same parti¬ 
cular day of the year. Along with the ancient triumph 
over Bali, the historical triumph of Vikramaditya over 
the ^akas too is associated with this day. The oil bath, 
new clothes and sweets are part of all rejoicings and 
all the above-mentioned celebrations are characterised 
by these features. To the Jains in particular, the Difd- 
vali is sacred as the dav of Mahavira’s Nirvana. The 
§ 3 ktas of Bengal include worship of Kali as an impor¬ 
tant part of Dipava/i. The Sanatkumarasamhitd quoted 
often in the Nibandhas says that on this day Mahdratrif 
one of the forms of Mother Goddess, manifested Herself 
and hence Sakti-worshippers celebrate Her festival on 
this day.' Another illustration of the coalescence of 
different festivals into one is the festival of cows and 
calves seen in some parts of the country at this time: 
the feeding, decorating and adoring of cows are there 
because of the preceding Dvadati being GovatsadvddaSl 

1. Purus^rthacintdmani of Visnubhjtla, N. S. Press, 1927, p. 242. 
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and on the Prathamd after the Dtpdvali, there is to be 
the Govardhana-PUjA and Go-(cattle-games). This 
day is marked also as Marga pah-puja, already explained, 
the worship of the guardian-goddess of the roads; her 
effigy or picture is set up on top of the fort or pillar 
and the procession of elephants, horses and cows passed 
through the gateway adorned with her image. She is 
particularly associated with cows and to her on this 
occasion, the King as well as the people pray for 
cattle-wealth. 

Naraka in the name Naraka caturdaii, as seen by 
a detailed inquiry into the sources, meant Hell and the 
things done on the occasion are said to be to ward 
off Hell and to avoid premature death. ^ Naraka did 
not mean any Asura of that name. Naraka is * the 
kingdom of Yama the God of Death, and the * world 
of the Dead.’ In fact the Dipavali season is closely 
associated with Yama. It occurs at the end of the 
Mahdlaya, the season sacred to our departed ancestors'^ 
who, during this time, are supposed to come and abide 
with us and receive our attention. We are enjoined to 
perform Tarpanas to all our ancestors and also ^rdddhas. 
The end of this Mahalaya season is marked by worship 
and propitiation of the God of Death, Yama. The 
second day after the Dip<ivfl// amavasy2 is called Yama- 

1. Sec for example PadmapurUna, Khanda VI, Ch. 124, ils. 4, 
6, 9, 10. Apamfiyur vina^yati, snanam narakabhirubhih. 
Yamalokam na pa<ya*ti, narakasya ksayaya vai. 

2* A moTiih sacred to ancestors is known in the beliefs among 
many primitive peoples; c.g. among the Nagas of Manipur, 
there is a month like this called Mang'atha^ See Ridgeway. 

p. 212. 
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Dvitiya and Bhrdty-DviUyd; and Tarpana (offer of water- 
libation) to Yama is enjoined by the texts. There is 
mentioned also a further association of the brother and 
sister, Yama and Yami, the latter becoming Yamuna in 
the Pursnas, and their alfjctionate relationship; and in 
the North particularly, brothers and sisters exchange 
presents. The brother eats out of the hands of the 
sister, even as Yama ate out of Yamuna’s hands; this 
is said to conduce to wealth, access of wealth^ and 
long life. Our Pancdhgas too note the Bhaginhhasta- 
bhojana on the day of the Yama-Dvitiyd or Bhraty- 
Dvitiya (Bhau Bij). 

In the South the chief items of the DiplLvali cele¬ 
brations are: First the oil bath before Sunrise. As the 
Dharmassstra texts say, the sacred Gangs is considered 
as present in the water (jale Gahgd) and in the morning, 
friends greet each other with the words ‘ Have you had 
your GaUga-snsna ? ’ The second important thing is 
the wearing of new dhotis and sarees, which form the 
costliest part of the celebration. If a daughter had been 
married during the year, the son-in-law must be invited 
and given new clothes and other presents. During the 
day, there is a feast. If there has been a death among 
the agnates of the family during the year, the Dipavali 
which is called a Pandikai or a happy celebration'is 
not observed. 

But what is our Dipavali without the crackers 
which are fired after the bath and the wearing of new 
clothes ? How do the crackers come in ? They are not 
new but are perhaps among the oldest, essential features 


1. See for example, Naradapurnna, I. III. 18-19. 
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of the Dipdvall They are not, as popular imagination 
may assume, part of merry-making, but are part of the 
religious beliefs behind the association of the dead ance¬ 
stors with this holy season. The Pitrs or manes who 
came down during the Mahdlaya are to go back now 
and it is to light their path along the firmanent that 
lamps on tops of poles are set up and crackers are 
made to burst in mid air. This is called in the texts 
Ulka-ddna. In a Sanskrit text called DipdvalT-krtya^ 
(on things to be done at Dipdyali ), it is said that after 
oil bath in the early hours of the morning, the setting 
up of images of Laksmi, Kubera and Indra and their 
worship, the ceremony called Dipa-^raddha^^ worship 
of ancestors with lamps, should be performed. Mantras 
or verses are to be recited to the lamps and they are 
to be offered (Ulka-ddna) to the manes for lighting 
their path in the other world. One of the slokas in the 
text says: “ Leaving the realm of Yama, they who came 
down during the Mahalaya, let they, the ancestors, 
depart making their way with the help of these brilliant 
illuminations.’’2 This is the meaning also of the Akd§a- 

1. The ms. 1 read is in the Chandra Shum Shere Collection 
in the Bodleian, Oxford, no. D. 824, xiv. 

2. i 

3. ^ I 

Kamalakara Bhatta quotes the following line : 

There are thus two related ideas, showing the manes the 
way for their return to their world and dispelling the dark¬ 
ness in their world. 
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were formerly the main ones, fall to the background. 
We not only calf Dipavali now Naraka-Caturda^T, but 
also associate with it the story of the vanquishing of 
Narak^sura by Krsna and the latter’s boon to the 
Vanquished that in his memory, people would observe 
the day by taking an oil bath, wearing new clothes etc. 
Such a story is hardly traceable in old literature, which, 
on the other hand, associates with this day Bali and 
his subjugation by Vispu. Balfpuja is enjoined by the 
Purdnas and Nibandhas and mentioned in the Pancahgas^ 
for the first day following the Dipavali-amsvssya. During 
the course of long history, it is natural that more than 
one significant event had occurred on the same parti¬ 
cular day of the year. Along with the ancient triumph 
over Bali, the historical triumph of Vikramsditya over 
the ^akas too is associated with this day. The oil bath, 
new clothes and sweets are part of all rejoicings and 
all the above-mentioned celebrations are characterised 
by these features. To the Jains in particular, the Difd- 
vali is sacred as the day of Mahavira’s Nirvana. The 
Siktas of Bengal include worship of Kali as an impor¬ 
tant part of DTpavalL The Sanatkunidrasamhitd quoted 
often in the Nibandhas says that on this dsiy Mahdrdtri^ 
one of the forms of Mother Goddess, manifested Herself 
and hence Sakti-worshippers celebrate Her festival on 
this day.’ Another illustration of the coalescence of 
different festivals into one is the festival of cows and 
calves seen in some parts of the country at this time; 
the feeding, decorating and adoring of cows are there 
because of the preceding Dvdda^i being Govatsadvdda^J 


1. Purusnnhacintamani of Visnubhat^, N. S. Press, 1927, p. 242. 
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and on the Prathamd after the DTpdvali, there is to be 
the Govardhana-Puja and Go-Krida (cattle-games). This 
day is marked also as Mdrga-pdli-pujd, already explained, 
the worship of the guardian-goddess of the roads; her 
effigy or picture is set up on lop of the fort or pillar 
and the procession of elephants, horses and cows passed 
through the gateway adorned with her image. She is 
particularly associated with cows and to her on this 
occasion, the King as well as the people pray for 
cattle-wealth. 

Naraka in the name Naraka-caturda^i, as seen by 
a detailed inquiry into the sources, meant Hell and the 
things done on the occasion are said to be to ward 
off Hell and to avoid premature death. ^ Naraka did 
not mean any Asura of that name. Naraka is ‘ the 
kingdom of Yama the God of Death, and the ‘ world 
of the Dead.’ In fact the Dipdvali season is closely 
associated with Yama. It occurs at the end of the 
Mahdlaya, the season sacred to our departed ancestors*'^ 
who, during this time, are supposed to come and abide 
with us and receive our attention. We are enjoined to 
perform Tarpanas to all our ancestors and also ^rdddhas. 
The end of this Mahdlaya season is marked by worship 
and propitiation of the God of Death, Yama. The 
second day after the Hzpav^x/z-amavasya is called Yama- 

1, See for example Padmapurana, Kbanda VI, Ch. 124, ^Is. 4, 
6, 9, 10. Apamrtyur vina^yati, saanam narakabbirubhih, 
Yamalokam na pa<yati, narakasya ksayaya vai. 

2. A month sacred to ancestors is known in the beliefs among 
many primitive peoples; e.g. among the Nagas of Manipur, 
there is a month like this called Mang'atha- See Ridgeway, 

p. 212. 
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our almanacs, which digest and tabulate the injunctions 
in the Dharma^dstras and the Purdnas on the subject 
of Vratas, we can see that the day preceding the 
DlpdvalUCaturdaH is marked as Dhana-TrayodaH and 
the Pratipad following is marked as Laksmi and Kubera 
Pujss. The observances include women making a noise 
and with winnowing baskets driving out of the houses 
Alaksmi, ill-luck and penury.^ The oil bath itself is 
said to be for casting off Alaksmi and Laksmi is said 
to abide in the oil.^ According to the Nirnaydmrta, 
Laksmi is awakened by lighting the lamps. There is 
perhaps even an astronomical basis for this association 
of the festival with wealth and merchants, for this is 
the month of Tula (Libra) and the Scales symbolise 
commerce. 

The oldest reference to Dipavali in Sanskrit literature 
is its mention as Yaksa rdtri in Vatsyayana’s Kdma 
Sutras in the list of local and national festivals. According 
to the Jayamahgald on the Kdma Sutras, the Yaksas are 
said to be present on this night and the merriment is 
said to be due to their presence. The Yaksas are beings 
given to enjoyment and the connection of the Yaksas 
and their Lord Kubera throws light also on the worship 
of Laksmi on this day. A reference to the Dipavali 

1, There is also a legend according to which the Dhanatrayoda^i 
is to be observed to ward off untimely death of a young 
husband and the observance ^hould be by lighting a row of 

.lamps. See below Dipavali and ancestors and offer of light 
to their spirits. 

2. One of several texts on this runs : 
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has been pointed out in the prologue to Act IV of the 
Sanskrit play Nagananda of Sriharsa, where according 
to §pme mss. we read ‘ asmin dipapratipad-utsave but 
the commentator Sivarama (TSS. 59, 1917, p. 187) 
reads here simply ‘ Pratipad-utsave, without ‘ Dipa ’ and 
takes it as the Vedic rite of SthdiTpdka to be performed 
by the newly wed. But there is a clear reference to and 
brief description of the Dipsvali in Somadeva’s YaSas- 
tUakacanipu (KM. 70, 1901 ). As I have shown in my 
‘Gleanings from Soraadeva’s Yasastilaka Campti’^, 
Somadeva mentions it as Dipotsava and speaks of 
whitewashing of houses, decorations with festoons, music, 
merry-making, gambling and setting up of rows of lights 
on tops of houses (verses 462-4). 

Besides Yaksaratri, other early names of this Night 
are Sukha-ratri or Sukha-suptikdd The Jayamahgala,^ 
Dharmasastra texts, as also somQ Kdvyas which describe 
this festival as Sukhardtri and Dipotsava speak of happy 
bath, rejoicings, eating of sweets and playing of dice, 
dyuta, the last one not only as part of the merry-making 
but as reminiscent of the game of dice which Parvati 
and Siva had played, the belief being that a gain on 
this night ensures gains all through the year. Go-kridana 
or cattle-games were also a feature of this composite 
festival. 

Sometimes what was once somewhat unimportant 
gains in course of time a leading place, and ideas that 

1. P. 379, 7. of the G. Jha Res> Inst. I. iii. May, 1944. 

2. See Nllamata 410; Adityapurana quoted by Hemadri. 

3. Oil Kama Sutras I. iv : JJSfUptRrlr I cHT 
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dipa which is set up in some parts of North India. 
It is evidently because of this that in Nibandhas we 
find the name .Pretacaturda^i, the features of which are 
mostly the same as those of the Dipavali. There is thus 
a parallel here to the All Souls Day, especially as celebra¬ 
ted in Mexico, where the dead join their old families 
once a year, at a particular part of the year (November 
2) not distant from the date of the Dipavali; lights 
placed at cemeteries, crackers, dolls of the dead, a variety 
of confections, and fun mark the Mexican celebrations. 
The Vedic Cdturmdsya rites included a cold season 
offering to Pitrs, the ancestors, in which Oldenberg saw 
the vestige of an IE Winter All Souls’ Feast.^ 

While crackers exploded in mid air are intended 
for the above-said purpose, the purpose is also served 
by setting up lamps on the tops of high poles. Such 
a practice is observed at the Pancmga Ghat in Banaras. 
In Bengal they actually float lamps on the waters. 

In this form the Dipavali had spread over the Far 
East and South-East Asia. In Thailand, they float lamps 
on water as in Bengal, and also set them up on poles. 
In Thailand, the floating of lamps on water is called 
‘ Loi Krathong ’, ' loi ’ meaning ‘ to float ’ and ' Krat- 
hong a ‘ leaf-cup.’ The cup is usually made of banana 
leaf but some people take a fancy to make this recep¬ 
tacle of the lamp into a bird or boat. The prevailing 
belief in Thailand is that it is a homage to Me Khong- 

1. Keith, Veda of the Black Yajus School, HOS, Introduction, 
p* cv. 
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kha, i.e. Mother Gangi;, representing the waters.^ But 
this is only a popular explanation. Obviously it is 
connected with similar lamp floatations in other S. E. 
Asian countries like Cambodia and Burma. The Cam¬ 
bodian counterpart is an offering to departed ancestors 
and a ceremonial send-off to the ancestors after their 
visit to their descendents and partaking of the feast 
offered by them (Cf Hindu Sraddha)^ China has a 
Lantern festival on the first full-moon day. But it is in 
Japan, where there is specialised ancestor-worship, that 
we see most clearly the counterpart of the Mahalaya 
and the Dipdvali when once a year the ancestors make 
a visit to their old habitations, and to help them, when 
they descend as well as ascend again, lights are placed 
on hills, lamps are lit all around, families flock to the 
cemeteries with lanterns in their hands or float them on 
the waters. The Japanese lamps-festival is called Bon 
Matsuri. ^ 

On the 17th of Thot, the first Egyptian month, 
the priests kindled before the statues in the sanctuaries 
and sepulchres the fire for the use of the Gods for 
the coming twelve months. This was followed by the 

1-2. See ‘Essays on Thai Folklore’ by PhyaAnuiuon Rajadhon, 
The Social Science Association Press of Thailand, Bangkok, 
1968. pp. 37-48. 

3. See Japanese Festivals by Helen Bauer and Sherwin Carl- 
quist. Charles E. Tuttle Co., Tokyo> 1965, 1974, pp. 59-61. 
Rice-balls comparable to Hindu pin^a are offered to the 
spirits and as in Hindu Tavpafia in which the names of 
ancestors are recited, ancestors’ names are added to the 
lanterns that are floated on the waters. 


f. 22 
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whole country being lit up from end to end, even the 
poorest family placing a new lamp in front of its door, 
fed by oil mixed with salt, and spending the whole 
night with eating and gossip. The idea was to help the 
souls of the dead supposed to visit their old homes. 
Says Frazer ( The Golden Bough, ‘ the Rituals of Osiris’); 
“This universal illumination of the houses on one night 
of the year suggests that the festival may have been 
a commemoration not merely of the dead Osiris but 
of the dead in general, in other words, that it may 
have been a Night of All Souls. For, it is a wide-spread 
belief that the souls of the dead revisit their old homes 
on the one night of the year; and on that solemn 
occasion people prepare for the reception of the ghosts 
by laying out food for them to eat and lighting lamps 
to guide them on their dark road from and to the 
grave. According to Frazer’s calculation, the date of 
this festival of lamps would be about the middle of 
November. 

The Candlemas is an ancient popular pagan festival 
of lights, which early Christianity vainly tried to protest 
against but eventually took over with a Christian orien¬ 
tation. The Jewish festival of lights is called Chanukkoh 
or Hanukkah. We have a parallel also in the Lemuria 
of the Romans in honour of the lemures or ghosts of 
the dead who were devoid of kith and kin and had 
inadequate obsequial rites.^ In the Hindu Tarpana we 
have a final water-libation to all those who have no 
kith and kin — 


1. Frazer, GB, 
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^ FJT^T ^ ta ^ I 

^ lf^erPIRT5=5 il 

and similarly in the omnibus libations of the Mahdlaya 
season referred to above, we include a class of Pitrs 
called Kdrunyapitrs. 

In Nepal, on the Dhanatrayoda^i preceding the 
Dipavali-Caturdasi, along with Laksmi puja, they offer 
balls of rice (pindas) to crows and also honour dogs. 
From these two acts, the day is called KdkatrayodaM 
and Kukkuratmyoda^l. In our Srdddha^ the pinda offered 
to the pitrs is given to the crows and the Srdddha is 
deemed well-performed if the crows take the pinda. As 
for the honouring of the dogs, it is probably because 
of their association with Bhairava. 

Probably, the different observances now seen in 
the festival-complex of Dipdvali go to Vedic times when 
during tliis season, some pdka'yajnas and other yajnas 
were observed as rejoicings at the passing away of the 
darkness and the rains, and at the break of light, the 
onset of Autumn, the resumption of cultivation and 
commerce and the activities of gain and pleasures. The 
lamps of Dipdvali light the path not only of our ances¬ 
tors, but also of those living, shining forth as symbols 
of the eternal prayer of the Soul Tamaso md j'yotir 
gamaya 

1. See page 419, The Newars, op. cit. On page 329, however, 
the same book gives the date as CaturtM. 

2. The NirnayUirtrta has a verse to this effect, addressed to the 
DIpa of the Dipdvali : 
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The Rasa Ydtrd or Rasa Purnimd 

The Rasa Ydtrd or Rasa Purnimd is celebrated in 
Kdrttika from the 10th of the bright half to the full 
moon. As the name signifies, the Rasa dance such as 
Kysna danced with the Gopls, forms the chief feature , 
of this celebration. The festival takes after the descrip¬ 
tion on full-moon night of the iarat^ in the Srimad 
Bhdgavata Purdna of Krsna’s Rasakrida on the sands 
of the Yamuna’ (X-A. 29-33 ). 

Kdrttika 

1 

It was mentioned above when dealing with Dipa- 
vall that in South India, the actual festival of lamps 
is celebrated on the full-moon night of the Karttika 
month. In Tamil it is called Kdrttikai Dipam and 
there are references to it in Tamil epic poems like the 
Silappatikdram and Jivakacintdmani showing its antiquity I 

in the Tamil country. On the full-moon day at dusk, i 

housewives light a large number of small earthern lamps ■ 

and arrange them in rows all over their houses. These ^ 
rows of lamps are arranged in the Temples also, inside 
as well as on the high towers. In Tamilnad, the chief 
lamp-festival is at the famous sacred Siva shrine of 
Arunacala (Tiru-Annamalai), 119 miles South-west of 
Madras where a huge bon-fire is lit on the hills adjoin¬ 
ing the temple. This festival called Anndmalai Dipam 
draws a great concourse of devotees from far and near. 

Before we go to the other associations and traditions 
behind this festival, we must mention a few details 
observed in the homes as part of the celebration. Flatten- ^ 
ed rice {Prthukc^ Avil in Tamil) and fried rice, like 
the now familiar pop-corn ( Pori in Tamil) mixed with 
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molasses and made into small lumps, are offered to the. 
deities and eaten by the members of the family. This 
has a connection with the agricultural produce available 
at this part of the year and we shall see it again a 
little later under Abhyusakhddika. 

A further activity in which the boys at the homes 
indulge in the early part of this night is the small bon¬ 
fires which they make with a bundle of reeds in their 
hands, which they light and make them glow further 
and spark by throwing on them the dust of Guggulu 
{ bdellium). They also prepare a kind of firebrand 
with a sack of powdered charcoal tied with a long 
string to a forked stick, light it and wheel it round so 
that it produces a circle of sparks of fire ( Aldta-cakra). 
This may be the brandishing of a fire-brand for driving 
Ill-luck or Alaksmi away, which occurs in other festi¬ 
vals too; or it may be a miniature reproduction at 
home of the large bon-fire arranged for, on this night, 
at the Siva temples. 

The story told about this bon-fire in Siva temples 
is that of Siva burning the three demons (Tripura-s) 
whereby Siva came to be known as Tripur^ri. The story 
is very ancient and in fact the most prominent of Siva’s 
exploits, which formed the theme of one of the two 
earliest plays in Sanskrit, the Dima called Tripuraddha, 
mentioned by Bharata. A stack of some girth and height 
is set up outside the temple as an effigy of the three 
demons, the Siva bronze idol in the temple is brought 
out and in His presence, the stack is lit. It is called 
iokkappdnai in Tamil. The effigy of the Tripura Asuras 
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burns for a time and then the Deity is taken round 
and finally into the temple. 

Sometimes a deeper significance is also seen in the 
fire, namely that it represents the column of fire in the 
form of which &va manifested himself in the wellknown 
Lingodhbhava story. 

That this is not a regional festival in the South 
but had wide provenance is known from a festival 
called Tripurotsava or Tripuradahotsava described in the 
Nibandhas under Karttika Purnima. Hemadri mentions 
this as Tripurasudana-vrata {Vrata, ii. p. 525). The 
story of Visnu subduing the Asura King . Mahabali is 
also connected with the Karttika. ‘ This may also ulti¬ 
mately go to one or the other of the bon-fire festivals 
of the different peoples of the ancient world. 

The Kaumudimahotsava 

The Kaumudimahotsava is another festival which 
enjoyed great vogue in ancient times. It is featured in 
the play Mudrardksasa of Visakhadatta (III. 9~11). 
The play has only a few details, the decorations in 
the city, the beautiful full moon and the men and 
women, including courtezans, who come out in large 
numbers in the streets to enjoy themselves. A more 
elaborate (description of these details is found in Arya* 
sura's Jdtakamdld, stories 13 and 32, where the festival 
is called just KaumudX. Sriharsa's play Priyadar^ikd 
(III. 13/14) and the so-called 'Kaumudimahotsava’, 
the anonymous play published in the Dakshina Bharati 
Series, Madras, make the festival the occasion for staging 
plays. In the Kama Sutras (III. 3/211), it is called 
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simply Kaumudyutsava and the Jayamangala there (p. 
213 ) adds that it falls in Kdrttika and on that occasion 
maiden worship moonlight in a Mandala, evidently 
drawn in an, open place, a worship similar to what the 
Chief Queen does in the Vikramorva^iya (Act III), It 
is celebrated on the Kdrttika-Paurnamt. 

According to the Bhavisyottara extracted by HemS- 
dri, the Kaumudimahotsava is to be started on the 14th 
of the dark fortnight of Kdrttika, After bath in early 
morning, Tarpana or offer of water-libation to Dharma- 
raja, god of righteousness and death, is to be made. 
In the evening lights must be lit in rows in temples, 
monasteries, houses and halls. It is said that, with these 
lights, Laksmi, the goddess of brightness and prosperity, 
is awakened.^ 

The Nil'amata^ calls the goddess worshipped as 
Karisint,^ which is only one of the names of Laksmi. 

The next day is the New Moon day when there 
is Pitrtarpana, offering of water and sesamum to the 
manes. In the afternoon of that day the King announces 
that people may be as merry as they desire. At once, 
the festivities begin and houses and streets are decorated 
and music and dance start. People sally forth in their 
best attire and keep playing dice all night. At midnight 
the King goes through the city in great pomp and 

1. For a story of ill-luck being brought to an end by the 
worship of Laksmi on this night, see NUamani Chakravarthi, 
JASB. NS. XXVI (1930), pp. 389-91. 

2. The NUamata links the KaumuS with a local legend of the 
victory of Nikumbba over the PHacas. 

3. ^1. 412 of iSnsuktOi Rv‘ Khila, 'Nityapustam KarTsinim.* 
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performs the act of ceremoniously casting out of his 
city the spirit of ill-luck or adversity called Alaksmi.^ 

In the morning following, the King honours with 
presents poets, courtiers, artists and sportsmen. He 
then orders wrestlers and dancers to start their shows. 
There are bull-fightsbuffalo fights, elephant fights, 
men’s duels, all of which the King enjoys from his 
balcony. At dusk, a Durgahoma, offerings in fire for 
the Goddess Durga, takes place after erecting in all 
the important places, on the front of the fort, trees 
and pillars, the images of the goodess Miirgapali or 
guardian of the roads. Just before this worship of 
Durgs and Msrgapsll, there is to be a procession of 
bulls, cattle and men marching past the Margapali. In 
the night the figure of Bali, the virtuous and devout 
Asura King, is drawn on the floor in five colours and 
worshipped. The rest of the night is enjoyed with stories, 
dances and dramas. Gifts are made in Bali's name to 
please Visnu. This is also called Dipotsava because the 
lighting of rows of lamps marks the beginning of the 
festival. The King is obliged to conduct this to keep 
his country free from disease. 

The Nilamata (388 ff.) which gives the local, orien¬ 
tation of Nikumbha’s victory over the Pisacas as being 
celebrated during this Asvayuk KaumudI festival, gives 
the following features: decoration of houses, bath and 
fast, worship of deities, homa, keeping awake during 

1. This driving out of AlaksmI at midnight (ardharatre alaksml- 
nissarana) is said to be done on Marga^irsa Amavasyh in 
Caturvarga-cintQmani (pp. 353-9). 

2. See KrtyaiS^rasamuccaya, (pp. 23-24). 
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the night with music, dance, drama etc., bath and feast 
next morning, playing with bodies smeared with, mire, 
casting mire on others and uttering to each other obscene 
sexual things. The last, Gdli, is a noteworthy feature 
and as Kalhana shows A^vayug-gdli (VII. '15-51) had 
passed into a proverbial phrase in Kashmir. 

According to the Skdnda account extracted in the 
Kftyakalpatam (GOS. C. Rajadharma, pp. 182-3), the 
night is also called Devardtri, sacred to Rudra and 
destructive of Asuras (Devaratrim ca Devasya Rudra- 
sydsurandMnim). In addition to the festive enjoyments 
of the people with dress, decorations, music, dance etc., 
worship with all kinds of offerings, including lamps of 
different shapes, is to be made to Siva. Cattle are to be 
fed, as also Brahmans. The celebration is compulsory 
and those who fail to perform it are to be punished by 
the King. The King too, making himself pure, should 
worship Rudra, bathing the idol daily with different 
materials; including holy ash. 

Kaumudi-jdgara 

For Asvayuk-full Moon, a festival of Laksmi called 
KaumudJ-jdgara is mentioned. Its name, as well as its 
popular form, Kojdgara Purnimd, refers to people keeping 
awake during the night. Laksmi is believed to go round 
and check who is keeping awake- Ko jagarti ?’ Puranas 
like Skdnda^ Agni, Padma and Bhavisya and authors 
or '*Sm,rff-digests like Hemadri and Raghunandana des¬ 
cribe it. Its description in some texts shows its over¬ 
lapping with the Kaumudi-mahotsava. Indeed some te^ts 
equate the two. 
f. 23 
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Kdrttika Pratipat or Dyuta Pratipat 

Mention was made under Dipdvali of the playing 
of dice as one of its features according to some 
sources. Actually the first day, the Pratipat^ after the 
New Moon day (Amdvdsya), is called Kdrttika Pratipat 
or Dyuta Pratipat, Indra, Laksmi as also Bali, the 
Asura King according to some texts, are to be wor¬ 
shipped. Playing dice is the special feature of this 
celebration, whereby it is known as Dyuta Pratipat and 
Caturahga KrJdana. This gambling is said to be in 
honour of Laksmi and Bali. There is a special tract on 
this, the ‘ Karttika-sukla-pratipad'dyUtakrida-vidhih.’^ 

The Harikridayana 

This occurs on the Dvadasi after the two above 
noted festivals and lasts for four days. An image of 
Hari in the Narasimha form, in precious metal and 
studded with gems, is to be immersed in a cup of honey 
and water and then taken out and worshipped. The 
reason why we have included this here is that, according 
to Hemsdri (CC. Vrata, ii. p. 376), there are to be at 
this celebration sports with elephants, Hastikrida. The 
connection of elephant sports with Narasimha-worship 
is hardly clear; evidently there is coincidence on the 
same day or days of two unrelated celebrations. 

The Samghdtaka Vrata 

This falls on the first day of the bright half of 
Karttika and is in honour of Siva. The golden images of 
of man and woman set on a pedestal are worshipped 

1. Mysore Oriental Institute, Catalogue Vol. I (1922), p. 162. 
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and the night spent in music and dance. In the morning 
Brshmans are to be feasted and the images presented 
to them. This is for securing alround domestic felicity. 
Some sources mention this day as Dyuta-pratipad and 
others as Bali-pratipad, the chief feature of which is 
the games of dice whereby Laksmi and Bali are gratified. 
Other texts, as noted before, tag on the Dyuta-or Bali- 
pratipad to the Kaumudi-mahotsava. 

The Abhyusakhadikd 

The Abhyusakhadikd mentioned in the Kdma Sutras 
(I. 4) occurs in this season according to Saradatanaya. 
It refers to the eating of a special seasonal preparation, 
i.e. of fried grains, as explained by Bhoja^ or roasted 
fruits according to the Jayamahgald.^ In the South, as 
already noted under Ksrttika Dipa, we make a special 
preparation of fried grains and eat them and offer 
them to visitors on that night. 

Mdrgapdii 

The Msrgapsli comes off in Ki:rttika ;§ukla Prati- 
pad. A long rope made of grass, reeds etc. with a lot 
of hangings and trappings on it is prepared and hung 
from a high tree or post in the East. In the evening, 
the king is to lead his elephants, horses etc. towards 
this rope and cross it, with Brahmans and other 
retinue following him. The object is to be free from 
illness and secure welfare and happiness. We have 
already noticed the Margapali under the Kaumudi- 
mahotsava and Dipavali. The Margapali had. evidently 
got attracted to the bigger Kaumudi and Dipa utsavas. 

1. S.K.A., p. 579. 2. K.S. I. iv., p. 56. 
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A variation of this, described in the Adityapurdna, 
as quoted in the Nirmyasindhu, is called Vastjkdkar- 
Sana and is a Tug of War. The same kind of rope is 
used and is tugged by the members of the royal house 

on one side and the commoners on the other. If the 

» 

former win, it is an indication of victories in war dur¬ 
ing the year. Vastikd, which is an unrecorded word, 
means evidently a ‘ rope \ 

Some Other Sarat Pastimes 

Other sports that ferad^tanaya mentions for the 
Autumnal month when the full moon, the full ponds 
with their lotuses and swans and the sand-banks in 
the rivers whose streams have now become thin, afford 
great sources of pleasure for lovers, are Candrikdlalam, 
Hamsalildvalokana and the Sarit-pulina-keli. The first 
is the fondling on the fine moonlight as it falls on the 
earth or flooring; the second is sitting and watching the 
sports of swans on the lakes; and the third is games 
on the sands of rivers. We may recall the Jyotsnd-krJdd 
described by Somesvara and dealt with above. 

The Navdnna and The Makara Sahkrdnti 

The first day of the month of Mdrga^irsa is to be 
celebrated with the festival of tasting the first fruits of 
the season, of the produce of the gardens and the 
fields. This Navdnna is the secular counterpart of the 
Vedic rite of Agrayana which is an offering to the 
gods of the first fruits of the harvest before they are 
used for household consumption. In the South this is 
joined to the observance of the next month, Makara 
Sahkrdnti yNhtn the Sun enters the capricorn and turns 
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on its northward • course ( Uttarayana ). With white 
rice-powder ( Dhulf-citra, Kblam ), an image is drawn 
of the Sun on his single-wheeled chariot and all the 
fresh harvest, preparations of sweetened rice, soup mix¬ 
ed with a large variety of vegetables, turmeric, ginger, 
sugarcane etc. are offered to him for, on him depends 
all cultivation.^ The eating of sugarcane which is now 
in plenty has been mentioned as a separate pastime 

called Iksubhaksika, See Kd^ikd on VI.II.73. In Buddhist 

*1 • 

literature {Karmavaca 68. 19), an IksudvddaSl is men¬ 
tioned in which pieces of sugarcane are offered to 
others. To the Tamils, who call this whole festival 
Pohgal, meaning ‘ full and overflowing this is a very 
significant festival and the boiling of the pot on the 
oven on this day is symbolic of the overflowing fullness 
that they would enjoy throughout the year. The poorer 
people cast away their old mud pots and buy new 
ones and presents are made by masters to the agri¬ 
culturists and other workers. On the next day, called 
the Pongal of the catth - Mdttupohgal ~ the cattle are 
worshipped and in the evening there is a procession of 
decorated bulls and cows. In the morning, the women 
and young girls of the household lay small balls of food 
for the crows and other birds, - called in Tamil Kdkd- 
ppudfKanuppudi mcsLuing "a little handful for crows 

1. The Japanese Toji or Winter Solstice corresponding to this 
Makara Sankramana is also marked by offerings to ances¬ 
tors and the eating of pumpkins. (P. 209^ Japanese Festivals^ 
op> cit.) 

2. The significance of this is obscure but an explanation that 
can be suggested is that it is a thanks-giving to the birds 

[/n: contd. on p. 182. 
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visit other elderly ladies and take their good wishes 
and blessings, which is done symbolically with the 
turmeric, the mark of unwidowed married life, being 
rubbed on the forehead of the younger lady by the 
elder. 

The offer of small rice balls on green leaves by 
women to crows is intriguing. It is interesting and 
revealing to note that in lower Himalayas, during 
Makara Sankranti, little images of birds are made in 
flour and baked in butter and are hung round the 
necks of children as amulets of good fortune. The next 
day, they are taken and thrown to crows and other 
birds to take away all evil. 

The Makara Sankranti has been held as a very 
sacred day for the gratification of the ancestors, Pitrs, 
by baths, offerings of water-libations (Tarpana) and 
performance of Srdddha. Texts mention especially the 
use and offering of Tila, sesamum seeds, in several 
forms, - mixed in the water one bathes in, cooked into 
small balls with gur, given straight as gifts and so on. 
This element gets emphasised particularly in Deccan 
and the day itself is called in Maharastra r//a-Sankranti 
and Tila-gul It is well known that Tila is always used 
in the rites for PitrSf as against Java for Devas. 

fn. contd. from p. 181 ] 

which had kindly spared the crops for the harvest, without 
destroying them. The young girls were generally keeping 
watch at the fields and driving away the birds, &dli-gopyah. 
In the Japanese Food Festivals, at the end of the growing 
season, at which scare-crows of all kinds hung up to frighten 
bhds, are collected and a ceremony is held for them. See 
p. 94, Japanese Festivals, op. cit- 
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In Bengal, women tie a piece of straw to all domes'- 
tic utensils, for the increase of agricultural produce. 
The Tamils tie whole plants of turmeric and ginger 
round the pots or vessels in which the food offering, 
the Pohgal, is cooked. 

Wilson mentions that the Romans had a festival 
for the entry of the Sun into Capricorn and that this 
festival, which was prevalent among other European 
peoples also, was actually a pre-Christian Sun-festival. 
He says 

“ The long course of ages which has elapsed has 
necessarily impaired the evidence of a perfect concor¬ 
dance between the ceremonies with which the nations 
of antiquity commemorated the sun’s northern journey; 
yet no reasonable doubt can be entertained that they 
did agree in celebrating that event with practices, if 
not precisely the same, yet of a very similar character; 
and that traces of such conformity are still to be dis¬ 
covered in the unaltered ritual of the Hindus and the 
popular, though ill-understood and fast-expiring practice 
of the Christian world,-affording a curious and interest¬ 
ing proof of the permanancy of those institutions 
which have their foundation in the immutable laws of 
nature and in the common feelings of mankind.” 

r 

Hemanta 

The Hemanta season now follows. The first fall of 
snow is a festival in Kashmir. The Nilamata describes 
this festival in vv. 477 ff. Mt. Himavsn is first wor¬ 
shipped and then fresh wine taken by those who are 


1. JRAS. op. cit. pp. 73-5. 
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accustomed to drink. Goddess Syama is worshipped. 
With warm clothing, groups of people sit out on snow 
and enjoy feast and music and dance by courtezans 
(484). Sysma is the personification of the grape-creeper 
( Draksd) and there was a special festival of its worship 
in the wine garden with men and women gaily dressed 
and with feast, music and dance. (NM. 830-3). 

In the Hemanta in general, in other parts of the 
country, some festivals are celebrated, i^sradstanaya 
mentions (1) the visit to temples where the annual 
swing festival is done during this season - Devatd-dola- 
valokana; (2) attending drinking parties, pdna-gosthls, 
of which we have descriptions in poems; and (3) wit¬ 
nessing cock-fights and other bird-fights - Krida-Sakmta- 
sanghdta. Vatsyayana’s list of sixty-four arts includes the 
conducting of cock-fights, quail-fights and ram-fights. 

In . later BhdnaAiitx 2 iXMXQ, which we shall notice below, 
the cock-fights are regularly described. As this is the 
season when there is snow and chill, there is a special 
festival mentioned in which people divert themselves 
by Jbasking in the early sun-light of the morning - 
Baldtapavinoda, Another amusement is the spending of 
the time with the parrots and teaching them to talk- 
Sukadydlapabhyasakrida. This last one is mentioned 
more then once in the Kama Sutras I.iii.l6 among 
the sixty-four arts, and I.iv.21 in the after-lunch diver¬ 
sions of the Nagaraka. Among things he has in his 
house and garden are mentioned the cages of the 
birds, Krlda^akuni-panjardnU Liv.l3. The most familiar 

1. Cf. Kalidasa, M^Iavik^gnimitra I. 15-161 
I 

I 
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references to the Suka and Sariks in classical literature 
are the one in Kilidasa’s Meghaduta 82, the Yaks! 
spending her time talking to the Sariks in the cage, in 
i§riharsa’s play Ratnavall, Act II, where the Sarika 
plays a part in the development of the plot, the parrot 
who narrates the stories in the ^ukasaptati and above 
all, the learned iSuka Vaisampayana of Bana’s Kddamban. 

The KundacaturthT 

Hemadri mentions on a fourth of the Magha month 
a KundacaturthT which is different from the Kunda- 
caturthi we noticed under the Spring. In the present 
Kunda-caturthi in Magha the King presents corn, 
vegetables, other foodstuff and vessels to maidens in 
honour of the Mother Goddess. The King observes a 
fast on this day. This is called Kundacaturthi, evidently 
because Devi is worshipped here with Kunda flowers. 
Hemadri, quoting the Brahma Parana^ notices this date 
as Gaurlcaturthl in which Devi is worshipped chiefly 
with Kunda flowers, for securing Saubhagya ( CC. 
Vrata, i. p. 531). The Narada Parana also mentions 
this worship with Kunda flowers of Gauri and the 
Yoginis (I. 113. 80-6). The Kundacaturthi in Magha 
given in the Devi Pur ana (Hemadri, Vrata, i. p. 525-6 ) is 
evidently the same, although the use of Kunda flowers 
is not mentioned there. In his Bhujabalanibandha (jy^dh,), 
in the chapter on the observances relating to the twelve 
months, Bhoja gives for Magha §ukla Caturthl, some 

worship which is not clear in the ms. but has some 

*.. 11 . —— — — — ,1 , 

1. The Kunda-caturthi is marked for this date in the Drgganita- 
pancahga in the South, but the festival is not observed. 


f. 24 
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reference to ^rJ or Laksmi and adds that on the next 
day, the Pahcami, Kaundi is to be worshipped with 
Kunda flowers, for the sake of prosperity. He appends 
a note that Kaundi is Sarasvati, 

c 

, I (?) I 

The references ^iven above do not offer a full 
picture of the Kunda-caturthl. There is luckily a verse 
extracted in the anthology Subhdsitaratnako^a of Vidys- 
kara ( HOS. p, 56) verse 306, which mentions the Kundd- 
caturthi-maha and supplies s'ome more details: it is 
observed by women; it begins with their bath and when 
they are at it, they make dulect sounds of ‘ Ululu ’ 
and these sounds are more pleasing to young men than 
even the women’s activities in the worship they do, in 
the dress and adornment they put on or in their gett¬ 
ing ready the sweet-meats for the occasion: 

sfl>JTf?cr n?r: li 

However, the mention here of the object of worship as 
'Kunda’, not Devi or Sarasvati as in the sources noted 
previously, is puzzling. One of the meanings of Kunda, 
according to the Kosas, is Mukunda or Visnu. In the 
hymn of the thousand Names of Visnu (Vismsnhasra- 
ndma), Kunda is found as one of His Names.^ But 

1. Si. 100: ^9^; I No satisfactory explanation of 

the name Kunda is found in the commentaries on this hymn. 
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why should a Deity having several wellknown names 
be referred to by an obscure name ? 

$npancami 

While noticing above the Kundacaturthi, reference 
was made to Bhoja’s verse on that festival. Although 
Bhoja takes Kaundi as Sarasvati, he mentions also the 
worship of l§ri or Laksmi on the Caturthi and adds 
at the end the name iripancamJ. The Sripancami is 
dealt with by Hem^dri as the worship of Laksmi who 
manifested Herself in the churning of the milky ocean 
by the Devas and Asuras. Just as the Devas regained 
their power after this churning, one worshipping Laksmi 
on this day will become prosperous. In Bengal, although 
Laksmi is also worshipped, it is the worship of Sarasvati 
and the materials of knowledge and writing, a regular 
Sarasvati'Pujs, that is most prominent. This, therefore, 
approximates to the Kaundl-Sarasvati worship of Bhoja. 
In fact, it comes near the season of Vasanta Navaratri, 
a festival in honour of Durga, Laksmi and Sarasvati. 

In only one text, the Varsakrtyadlpaka, (pp. .287-8), 
the iSripancami is given as the worship of the god of 
love, Kama, and his spouse Rati, thus making it the 
Vasantotsava. The authority for it is given as the Purana- 
samuccaya. After the worship of Kama and Bati and 
the feast, musicians, dancers and actors should be given 
presents; and the singing of Raga Vasanta by a Brahman 
musician should be listened to. 

Vasantapancaml 

This forms part of the series of celebrations of the 
advent of Spring, culminating in the Holi. As noted 
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above, it had coalesced with the Sripahcami. Gaiety, 
light coloured dress and kite»flying tnark the celebra¬ 
tion. Kite-flying forms a standard theme done in an 
elaborate manner in the Kathak dance of the North. 
The game includes competition between rival fliers and 
the attempts at the cutting of the strings of each other's 
kites. Besides the above forms of Kite-flying, in Tamilnad, 
a large Kite, with a bow strung with a gut, is tied to 
the top of a tree and in the wind, this Kite keeps on 
making a soft sweet sound like that of the Garuda- 
eagle, and hence called after that bird. In some parts of 
the north, the wandering bards called Bhdts present each 
other, in the morning of this day, mango blossoms,^ 
which are harbingers of Spring. 

MalladvadaSi 

The twelfth day in the Margasirsa month is called 
the Malladvdda^T, i.e., the day of the wrestlers. HeraSdri 
says that wrestling is to take place on this day. It was 
originated by Krsna on the banks of the Yamuns 
under the banian tree called the Bhandira. He wrestled 

« m 

and danced with his shepherd mates. People ate, drank, 
made fun and pulled each other down. The Bhavisyottara 
says that wrestlers especially should observe this day 
and worship the great wrestler Krspa, who killed the 
wicked wrestler-giants, Csnura, Mustika, and his own 
uncle Kamsa. 

Malla-yuddha as such has been dealt with above 
under the Epics, Buddhist writings and the thesaurus 
of Somesvara. 

1. p. 30, A. C. Mukerji, Ancient Indian Fasts and Feasts, 
Macmillan & Co., 1932. 
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Kdtyayanl Vrata 

An important celebration of the Hetnanta season, 
in its first month of Margasirsa, had gained a special 
prominence in South India and Tamil literature, and 
a form of this had been in vogue till recently. On the 
Sanskrit side it has its description in the Bhdgavata 
Purdna where it is called Kdtyayanl Vrata (X. i. 22. 1-6) : 

FiTf% l 

The Vrata was observed by the Gopis for obtaining 
Krsna as their lord. They got up early, collected together 
and with each other’s arms twined together, they went 
to the Yamuna, singing of Krsna. They bathed at sun¬ 
rise, raised an image of Kdtyayanl with wet sand, 
worshipped and prayed to Her that Krsna might become 
their lord. 

X X X 

?F?5[3Tlq§qi qft ^ f ^ ^ ^^.\\ 

XXX 

nil: i 

They observed this Vrata for the whole month of 
Margasirsa—n;^' nm m I 

A special sanctity has always been there for Marga- 
sirsa. The Gita says : (X. 35). This is 

due to the Lord waking up at this time from His 
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four-month mystic slumber, yoga-nidra. The day of His 
rise is called Utthdna EkddaH which is noted as a holy 
day in the Pursnas, Nibandhas, and almanacs of all 
parts of the country. MSrgasirsa is therefore the dawn 
and morning of the Lord and even as the sages sing 
His praise and greet Him^, devout persons, Bhsgavatas, 
bathe in the small hours of the morning and go in 
groups round the local temple (called Giripradaksina), 
singing devotional songs (Bhajans) and formulae of 
strings of the Lord’s Names and qualities ( NdmakTrtana 
or Ndmaghosa). The Smirtas of Tamilnad are especially 
devoted to this Bhajam-tmdition, • 

Akin to this is the singing and exposition of two 
special devotional classics in Tamil, one Vaisnava and 
the other iSaiva, the Tiruppdvai by the women-mystic 
Andil who sought the Lord of Srirahgam as her husband, 
and Tiruvempdvai^ of the great Tamil Saint and psal¬ 
mist. Manikkavacakar, centering round the sacred shrine 
of Arunacala. Both these poems are based on the sym¬ 
bolism of the bridal love of the individual soul for the 
Supreme Soul and the popular festival of girls (maiden ) 
getting up early in the morning, calling out each other 
to get up and going together for the bath, singing the 
glory of the Lord whom they desire for themselves. The 
links of this and the Kdtydyam Vrata of the Bhdgavata 
are clear. Pdvai meaning ^ Doll ’ or Image, which forms 
the central word in the names of both the above Tamil 

1. Cf. Raghuvam^a X. 14-33. 

2. The recital of this poem and a connected Swing-festival con¬ 
ducted under royal auspices by the Indian Brahman priests 
has been in vogue in Bangkok (Thailand ). 
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hymns is the same as the image of Katyayani made 
of wet-sand mentioned in the Bhagavata as worshipp¬ 
ed by the Gopis. The observance therefore takes the 
additional names Pavai-nombu (the Vrata of the mini¬ 
image) and Mdrgali-nir-adal (the M^rgaslrsa bathings)* 
Sometimes this is also called Tai-mr-ddaU the bathings 
being named here after the next month, Tisya. As the 
observance starts on the Margaslrsa day with the full- 
moon in the constellation Ardrd ( Tiru-ddirai in Tamil), 
and as the calculation of the new month starts either 
from the new moon or the full moon, these two names 
came into vogue. The more interesting fact is that 
among the early Sangham classics themselves, thie Pari- 
pddal describes this celebration and one of its names 
found here Ambd-ddal is a clear evidence of its being 
in honour of Devi. In both the Tamil hymns mentioned 
above, it is said that the maiden pray for rains and 
the prosperity of the earth. When we take into consi¬ 
deration the fact that the oldest Tamil Grammar 
Tolkappiyam mentions a class of song-poems called 
Pdvai-p-pdttu^, it would appear that the two Pdvai 
masterpieces of Andll and Manikkavacakar really go 
to an ancient tradition of rites and observances in honour 
of Mother-Goddess, with miniature images of Her; for 
the sake of rains, fertility and plenty. 

The Paripddal-dQSCxiption, referred to above, gives 
a picture of how this Tai-nir^adal was observed by mai¬ 
den on the banks of the Vaihai river in Madurai, the 
Pandya capital. The description includes Brahmin elders 

1. According to the Ynpparumkala'vrtth the Jains too had their 
own jPSwz-song-poems. See Tamil Encyclopaedia VI. p. 51. 
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performing fire-rites on the river-bank and the young 
girls, after their bath, basking and drying their clothes 
in the warmth of the fires worshipped by the Brahmins. 

It is this observance on the 2rdra full-moon day, 
comprising chiefly of maiden bathing at early dawn, 
that has been current among Kerala Nambudri maiden 
as Tiruvddirai-k'kall See above p. 97, where the young 
women playing on water as on a drum on this occasion 
has been mentioned. In Tamilnad, the Timvddirai coin¬ 
cides with the festival for iSiva whose constellation is 
Ardri; two chief features of this are the visit to the 
shrine of Lord Nataraja (ArdrddarSana) and his wor¬ 
ship at homes with a special preparation, called Kali 
(made of rice-flour, molasses and spices) with a mixed 
vegetable soup. The preparation of similar sweet food 
with milk etc. is seen in the above mentioned Tamil 
hymns and in the Kerala Tiruvddirai-k-kali and is met 
with also in an inscription of Rsjaraja Cola.^ 

A form in which this had come to modern times 
and was in vogue till recently-1 had seen it in my 
boyhood days-is what was called JPasuvan^, Javantan 
Makar^nombu, the first word in the last standing for 
the month-name Makara. The Pasuvan image represented 
Kamadhenu which was worshipped. Groups of girls in 
colourful attire, with short coloured sticks went about 
doing Koldttam (Danda-rdsaka ), striking each other’s 
sticks and executing many dance-patterns in their criss- 

1. See M. Raghava Iyengar's article (no. 3) on this observance 
in the collection of his research papers ( Araiccittohudi )> 
1938, pp. 185-203. 

2. See above p. 95 under PancdWmy^na. 
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cross and circular movements. They also perform a 
similar dance with tapes hanging from a central disc 
above and in the course of their movements plait and 
unplait the tapes. This is called Pinnal Kohdttam in 
Tamil and Goph Veni in Marathi^, and is similar to 
the May Pole dance. 

The Holi 

We may notice lastly a festival which completes 
the cycle of the year and brings us back to the Spring 
festival of, the God of Love with which we began. In 
the month of Phalguna, the signs of the coming Spring 
are already seen. The chief festival which occurs at 
this time on the full-moon day is the Holi or Holika 
or Holska, which is even now a great holiday all over 
the North and is celebrated with great mirth and free¬ 
dom. In the Moghul times, it was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm in the courts. Abul Fazl,® as well as 
foreign travellers during the Moghul times, describe 
it. In the Muslim accounts it is called Id-i-Gulabi and 
Abn-Pashi. The chief feature of its celebration in the 
Muslim courts is the presentation and exchange of 
bottles of Rose Water. The north Indian music compo- 

1. During the time of King Serfoji ( 1798-1832 A. D.) of 
Tanjore, a book on this was compiled in Marathi Goph 
Vent Paddhati (published by Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore), describing 21 varieties of this Plait-dance. As these 
types of dances are now included in the School Curriculum, 
there are illustrated Tamil books on these dances. 

2. He notes it as a festival of the lower classes, perhaps because 
they indulge in its activities with greater abandon and in¬ 
decorous practices. 


f. 25 
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sitions called Hori and Holi derive from the songs 
sung by the common folk during the Holi festival. 

On the history and significance of the Holi, there 
is a good deal of information, pointing to many strands 
in its complex formation. It is a very old celebration 
being mentioned in the Atharva PariAistas as already 
noted and in the Kama Sutras HXV Aiy. There are 
also two verses in the Gdtkdsapta^atl (IV. 12, 69) in 
which the throwing of powder and fragrant water by 
lovers on each other is described and the festival is 
called Phdlgunotsava. That it had its vogue among the 
people and not in the primary sacred texts^ is seen in 
the discussion of this festival in a special section of the 
Mlmamss called Holdkddhikarana L 3(7), 15. In his 
Bhdsya here, i^abarasvamin observes that Holdkd is 
observed only by the easterners.® Kane^ notes an earli¬ 
er reference to it in the Kdthaka Grhya^ 73.1, where 
Holaks is given as worshipped on Rsks or the full- 
moon night according to some commentators.® 

As for the legends of the Holi, also called Phdl- 
guni, we shall take as our basis the one in the Bhavi- 
syottara Purdna extracted by Hemadri (CC. Vrata, ii. 
pp. 184-90): When King Raghu was ruling in A>'odhys, 
a demoness named Dhendha (spelt also Dhondha and 

1. The mention of Holaka is found only in some editions of 
the KS. 

2. The Far Eastern Quarterly, U. S. A., XV. iv. Aug, 1956, 
pp. 497-50, my article on 'Variety and Integration in the 
Pattern of Indian Culture’. , 

3. I 

4. BDS. V. 1. p. 238 

5. Other commentators interpret this reference differently. 
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Dhundha) was infesting the city. She is mentioned as 
the daughter of the Raksasa Malin. Men and women 
and particularly the children gathered together and 
collected a heap of wood, lumps of dried cowdung, 
dry leaves etc. and made a mound in the centre of a 
decorated enclosure. They then set fire to it and went 
round the fire thrice, singing, laughing, talking freely 
(ativadinah), using filthy words including the names of 
the male and female organs in their local languages 
and making noices by clap of hands and striking their 
mouths with their hands, and showering abuses on the 
evil spirit Dhendha. One of the noises made is ‘Adada’, 
and the words Cold-Hot’, (Sitosna), are also uttered, 
evidently because it is the Rtu sandhi, the last of cold 
days and the first of the warm days. Unable to bear 
all this abuse Dhendha is said to fall into fire and 
perish. 'Adada' is said to be the ‘mantra’ which drives 
away. Dhendha had the disrepute of carrying 
away children and therefore parents guarded the children 
on this day. This also explains the large part children 
play in the bon-fire of Dhendhs. The bon-fire and Homa 
are said to be for the weal of the world and the des¬ 
truction of the wicked ones and the removal of maladies. 

To the above outline, we may add a few varia¬ 
tions and additional details mentioned in other sources: 

* 

The Purusdrthacintamani (pp, 308-9) and the ex¬ 
tracts from Puranic and other sources quoted there 
mention that in forenoon of the day, there is to be 
cattle-sports (GokrJdd). The VarsahytyadTpikd quotes the 
Jyotirnibandha to say that the fire for lighting the heap 
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of rubbish is to be brought by children from a candala's 
house where there has been a childbirth : 

In the midst of the effigy erected for Dhendha, a five- 
coloured banner is to be set up. 

In a South Indian collection Vinayakadisarvapuja- 
paddhati^ the Holaka and her worship are connected 
with Parasurama; effigies of scorpions and other rep¬ 
tiles and worms made of molasses are to be thrown 
into the fire for Dhendha. 

On the next day, the following details are to be 
gone through according to the different texts mentioned 
above : In the morning the ash of the burnt Holik^ is 
taken and smeared over their bodies by the people and 
they bathe at noon. In one text it is said that the fire 
for the next day’s cooking of food is to be taken from 
the pyre of Dhendhs and that thereby people secure 
freedom from troubles throughout the year. According 
to local practices, local games are also to be indulged in. 

Another account assimilates the story of Holaka 
to the story of the demon King Hiranyakasipu and 
his young son Prahlada who was demoted to Visnu. 
Holaka is Hiranya’s sister and at his instance, she tor- . 
tures the boy; taking the boy with a view to kill him, 
she enters fire, but the fire consumes her and leaves 
the boy unscathed. Here also, the motif of Holaka be¬ 
ing a demoness-enemy of children is seen. 

In Bengal and Orissa, the festival becomes oriented 
to Krma bhakti with Krsna killing the demoness and 


1. Kumbhakonam, 1971 
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the Dolot-sam or the Swing-festival being celebrated 

I^rsii a on this day, This association with Krsna 
attained a further dimension by the fact that the Pha!- 
guna full-moon day was also the birthday of Sri 
Caitanya. 

The Halikamahdtmya, an apocryphal text most pro¬ 
bably from Orissa and assigned to the Padma Purdna, 
identifies Holika as Candika.^ Devi Hola is said here 
to have defeated an Asura named Virasena. 

There are some more details and accretions from 
each region in the Holi as celebrated locally in the 
different parts of the country. Eg. in some villages 
near Mathuri, a mock fight between men and women 
takes place during the Holi. One of the details we noted 
above is people smearing themselves with ashes of the 
burnt effigy of phendhs. A quotation (p. 301) in the 
Varsakrtyadipika says that people should smeare them¬ 
selves not only with this ash, but also with red pow¬ 
ders and the dust of earth, and sing, dance, and move 
round in the streets behaving like ghosts (kriditavyam 
pi^dcavat).^ In Buddhist literature also where it is 
called Bdlamkkhatta (Balanaksatra) and is celebrated 
for seven days, people of the lower classes are said to 
smeare themselves with cowdung and ashes, indulge in 
coarse talk, insult peple and extract money.® Such was 
the crowd and tumult in this festival in iSravasti that 
the Buddha was unable to enter the city for seven days. 

1. See ‘Padma Purana-A Study’, Ashok Chattefji, Govt. Skt. 

College, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 181-2. 

2. See Kane, op- cit-, p. 241. 

3. Buddhist Legends, E. W. Burlingame, HOS. Vol. 28, p. 310 
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Perhaps it is from this smearing with ash and 
dust that the practice of smearing each other’s face 
with red and other colour powders, which is a pro¬ 
minent indulgence of the present Holi in the North, 
developed. 

The unbridled behaviour, obscene songs etc. do 
underline the fact that the festival has a special vogue 
among the lower classes. In this connection, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that in some parts of the country, there 
is the practice of the higher castes ceremoniously touch¬ 
ing those of the lower castes and then bathing and it 
is believed that this destroys all disease.^ 

Whatever the basis of the legends which give 
Holiks as a demoness, the word Holaka and Holakli 
are words known in literature, particularly in Ayurveda ; 
According to the Bhdvapraka^a, Holaka is the half- 
baked grain of ^ami, roasted by the mild and brief 
fire of grass; and according to the Carakasamhitd, 
( Sutra, 14.61-3) Hol^ki is a particular way of Svedana, 
or Steam-bath, in which a person lies on a couch with 
cowdung-cakes in the fire kept underneath. The smoke 
of the cow-dung fire is called Holltks. This could very 
well explain the name Holaka for the festival whose 
central feature is the burning of the eflSgy made of 
cowdung and other materials. 

^ Wilson draws attention* to some points of simi¬ 
larity between the Holi and the Spring festival of the 
Romans ( Feb.-March) and the Carnival and All Fools 


1. Underhill, Op, cit., pp. 46-7. 

2. JRAS. 1848, pp, 105-8. 
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Day’ celebrated by other European nations with sports, 
drinking, singing, vulgar jokes, men and women runn¬ 
ing naked, disguises, masks etc. In Holsks, the demo¬ 
ness-enemy of children, and her destruction, we have 
an Indian counterpart of the exorcism of evil spirits 
seen in many celebrations of the ancient peoples all 
over the world, like the burning of witches in Europe 
on May Day.^ This exorcism of the witches is also 
done with a bon-fire of twigs, resin, splinters etc., the 
noise of bells, horns, whips, and the barking of dogs. 
Some people used scape-goats to represent the evil 
spirit. The Fire festivals of Europe include bon-fire, 
dancing round the fire, and leaping over the fire. As 
in the Holi, children go about collecting fuel form one 
and all and from bushes and with them, they, burn 
effigies.*^ 

The collection of all kinds of rubbish and making 
a bon-fire of them and throwing scorpions and other 
reptiles and worms into the fire may also be taken as 
the clearing of accumulated dirty things at the end of 
the winter, a Spring-cleaning as it were. According to 
one account,® Holaka is the sister of Samvat or the 
Year and on the night previous to the Phslguna-pur- 
niml, an effigy on the Old Year, made in the form of 
a man, a ram or a bamboo hut is burnt. 

1. See Frazer, op. cit.^ pp. 546 ff., 560-1. Also p. 615» 'The 

Burning of Judas’. ' 

2. Ibid. pp. 609 ff. 

3. Ndradiya Purdna I. 124.81 : 

\ 

See also Kalipada Mitra, ‘The New Year Festivals’, Man in 
India, no. 18, 1938. 
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Among the multiple elements of the day's sanctity 
are the Brahmanic tradition of its being the birth-day 
of one of the fourteen Manus and the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion of the Sun, Moon, Sumeru, Himalayas, etc. having 
been created on this day. 

Beside the smearing of each other with coloured 
powder, there is the other prominent feature of the 
Holi of the North, as we see especially in the Moghul 
and Rajput miniatures, namely the people drenching 
each other with fragrant and red-coloured water thrown 
by syringes. This is mentioned as a separate pastime 
called Udakaksvedikd in the Kama Sutras l.iv.46, other- 
wise called ^rhgakrldd in the Jayamahgala^ It is des¬ 
cribed in several poems and prose works like the 
pdlavadha, Kddambarl, AvantisundarT and plays like 
the Ratndvah, either as a part of general pastimes in 
Spring or as a part of bathing and water sports. In¬ 
dependently, the Udakaksvediki; has been noticed above. 
The throwing of coloured powder and fragrant water 
on each other may also be natural elements of the 
merriment due to the advent of the Spring. In some 
manuscripts of the Kama Sutras^ in the!same context, 
a pastime called Yavacaturthl is mentioned and the Jaya- 
mangold explains it as the throwing on each other of 
fragrant TavAf-dust and gaves its date as Vaisskha 6ukla 
Caturthi and provenance as Western India. It is just 
as likely that this had got attracted to the earlier cele¬ 
bration of Holi whic^ is larger and spread over a 
few days. 

1 . . 
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Tn Burma, there is a festival of the beginning of 
the new year called Thingyan, a Burmese adaptation 
of the Sanskrit word Sankrdnti, meaning transition and 
signifying the change over from the old year. People 
indulge freely in merriment and the chief form it takes 
is the throwing of water on each other. The festival 
dates from the Buddhist age in Burma. 

The day next to the Holi is the day of the advent 
of Spring and adoration of the God of love forms part, 
or an adjunct of the Holi. In the morning women 
bathe, dress well, invoke the God of Love in a ‘pitcher 
of plenty’, Purnakala^a, and worship him. They also 
take on their palm some sandal-water and fresh mango- 
blossoms which are just showing up and drink them. 
This last act Amrakusumd^ana is noted even in the 
almanacs of to-day. 

In much later times, the earlier phase of the anti¬ 
child demoness and her killing recede completely. The 
worship of the God of Love, which follows on the 
next day becomes prominent, and Holi and its bon-fire 
coalesces with the story of the God of Love being 
burnt in iSiva’s third eye. 

In the South India, where this festival called 
Kdmandi (i. e. Kaman-ti, Kama on fire,). is known to 
have come into vogue during the days of Maratha 
rule, a pole with a cowdung cake is set up, in an 
enclosure, to represent the God of Love, Kama, and 
set fire to. People divide themselves into two parties, 
one singing songs that Kama is burnt away and the 
other contending in its songs that he is never 
f. 26 
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dead.^ The songs are in a Marathi-mode called Ldvani, 
which shows, incidentally, the migration of festivals. 
These songs are improvised by folk-composers. The 
celebration which goes on for some nights, ends with 
the full-moon night The participants in Kdmandi belong 
to the lower strata of the society. 

Kdradaydn 

There is a pretty observance of the Tamil region 
in the same month, i. e. on the first day of the Phal- 
guna month according to the calender in the South. 
This is called Kdradaiydn-nombu and is observed at 
whatever part of the day at which the new month 
actually starts. Women observe this. They prepare sweet 
and salt cakes with a poorly sort of gram, hence called 
in Tamil Kar-adai, offer it to God, wear new saffron- 
dyed threads round their necks signifying long wedded 
life with their husbands, salute the husbands and 
parents, and then eat the cakes together with butter. 
This is generally linked by the learned to an austerity 
which Savitrl did to secure longevity of life for her hus¬ 
band Satyavan who, it was foretold, was doomed to 
pre-mature death as narrated in his story in the Great 
Epic. As Ssvitri was in the woods, she prepared a cake 
with the crude sylvan grams which alone she could 
get at that time. Here again we can see the interplay 
of the local and great tradition. 

Amrakusumd^ana 

Jhis observance was touched upon at the end of 
the account of the Holi given above. It is described 

_______ I 

1. Using this idea, I wrote a Radio-play in Tamil called KUma- 
dahanam. 
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along with the things to be observed on the new year 
day, Vatsardrambha on Caitra §ukla pratipad. Some 
Nibandhas describe it briefly along with the new year 
day, e g., the Smrtikaustubha of Anantadeva^ and the 

Purusdrthacintdmani of Visnubhatta-^ They derive the 

• • • • • * 

material from the Bhavisyottara purdna^ ch. 132 ^ After 
the Holi is over on the Paurnami there is the question 
about things to be done on the next day, the Pratipad. 
After saluting the ashes of the burnt Holika, a portion 
of the floor in the house must be marked off, cleaned 
and decorated with coloured powder and rice; on it, 
a platform is to be set and on it, a pitcher wrapped 
in white cloth. In front of the pitcher sprouts, rice, 
coins and white sandal paste are to be placed, as also 
new clothes etc. After the King or the performer sits on 
the seat in front, a wedded woman (Suvdsird) should 
smear sandal paste on him Then the performer should 
swallow some mango-blossoms along with sandal paste. 
This is done in honour of the God of Love, Kdmadeva^ 
as it is the beginning of the spring season. The desires 
one has in mind are all fulfilled by doing this : 

II I 
II 

r.cq' 11 

1. N. S. Press, Bombay, 1909, p. 422 

2. Same Press, 1927, pp. 81, 82 

3. Venkatesvara Press edn., Vol, 11, p. 494 
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According to Anantadeva, the performer must have an 
oil bath on the day and he gives also a verse to be 
recited when taking the mango-blossoms with sandal- 
paste. 

As mango-blossoms usher in the spring season and form 
also the arrows of Knmadeva, they are now taken. As 
the days warm up now and as it is the season of enjoy¬ 
ment, sandal paste comes into use. All these are symbo¬ 
lised in this Amm-kusuma(puspa)’a^ana. The A^okds- 
lami and the swallowing of Asoka-buds described above 
p. 89 is of the same kind. ^ 

The Vatsardramhha 

The new year day, Caitra Visu, is also to be cele¬ 
brated. A few days before the Tamils observe the day. 
the Telugus celebrate it as their Yugddi. In Kerala also 
this Visu is as important a celebration as their 0mm. 
Apart from the offer of water with seasmum (Tila- 
tarpana) to the manes (Pitrs)^ there is a feast. One of 
the ingredients of the feast is characteristic of the day, 
a sweet semi-fluid mango smash (paccidi) mixed with 
margosa (nimba) blossoms which fall in plenty at this 
time of the year. The idea is that on the new year’s day 
one shold remind oneself of life being a mixed menu 
of the sweet and the bitter. In the afternoon, drinks 
prepared with water and butter-milk and with water 
and molasses are served; this is called Pdnaka-puJd. The 
Almanac (Pancdhga) of the new year and the things, 
favourable or otherwise, indicated there are explained 
by qualified persons to groups of people. 
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The idea that what one sees, gets, or experiences 
on this day indicates what is in store for him during 
the year gains a special place in the celebration of the 
Caitra Visu in Kerala. Auspicious things are collected 
and arranged overnight and people come at dawn 
with closed eyes and open them before this display of 
auspicious things. They also touch gold and silver; the 
elder member of a family distributes coins on this occa^ 
sion. They have a feast and girls sing and dance. Agri¬ 
culturists go to their fields, and when they bring fresh 
produce, are given, presents, as is done during Makara 
Sankranti. Comparable to the PancMga-pathana in 
Tamilnadu, they listen to their astrologers’ predictions 
for the year. 

The celebration of the new year on Caitra iukla 
pratipad is not a regional feature. The Nibandhas speak 
of it, with quotations from the Puranas, as the impor¬ 
tant day of the birth of the lunar new year and the 
day on which Brahma created the world. See e g. the 
Jayasimhakalpadruma'^ and the Purusarthacinlarnanl^ 
Brahms, other Gods and Time { Kdla ) are to be wor¬ 
shipped on that day. The week-day on which the new 
year begins gives the deity, Sun, iVIoon etc. as presid¬ 
ing over the day and is to be worshipped. The houses 
should be decorated with buntings and banners. The 
householder is to have an oil bath and taste Margosa 
leaves ( I MmrBhavisya ). One 

should look out for omens and listen to the readings 
of the year and its coming happenings. The same Bha- 

1. Venkatesvara Press, Bombay, pp. 68-9. 

2. N. S. Press, edn. 1927, pp. 56-57. 
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visya is quoted for another activity connected with this 
day, namely the opening of a public watershed (Prapd ) 
to serve the public for the four hot months. If one is 
not able to do this Prapd-dam, he may just present on 
this day a pitcher full of cool water {Dharmaghata ) 
to a Brahman. 

The Sdmrajyalaksmpuhikd compiled in Tanjore (see 
above p. 69) describes the Samvatsardrambha-utsava in 
ch. 82. The noteworthy points here are ; (1) the King 
places on his head margosa leaf and sugar and then 
tastes them along with members of his family (si. 9); 
(2) he gives oil to Brahmans and women for their bath, 
he himself offers on the ground drops of oil in honour 
of Asvatthaman, Bali, Vyasa etc. who are Ciranjivins, 
whose blessings are wanted for his long life, and then is 
himself anointed with scented oil by one of the women. 
He then listens to the priest expatiating on the coming 
events of the year (Samvatsara-phala, 16) and then 
makes presents to scholars, poets and artists. 

The features of the celebration like the tasting of 
margosa, distribution of cool water or drink, reading 
of omens and listening to the almanac, are to be seen 
in the Sanskrit textual sources. 

The Vasanta Navardtri 

As mentioned under the Navardtri festival of ^arat, 
in some parts of India and by some groups all over 
the country, a Vasanta Navaratri for Devi is celebrated 
in the first nine days of the spring season. 

The SdhityamTmdmsd 

The l©ve-games, sports and pastimes mentioned by 
Bhoja in his Sarasvatlkanthdbharana and Srhgdra Pra- 
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kd§a are borrowed by the anonymous author of the 
Sdhityamimdmsd ^ As shown by me elsewhere,® this 
work draws upon the ^rngdra PrakdSa extensively. In 
Ch. 7 (pp. 146-154), it mentions the classification given 
in the Kama Sutras into Mdhimdnyah Kridah and De^ydh 
Kridah. Most of the festivals and pastimes already dealt 
with above occur in this work. We may note only some 
extra points or differences to be seen here. 

For the time of Andolana, this text_gives Mdrga^irsa 
(Dec.-Jan.) and then adds CuturthI, i. e. Andolana-caturthl. 

When it comes to the De^ya^Krldas, it gives a 
regionwise provenance of the games of this class That 
Eka^dlmali is played in Vidarbha and Kadambayuddha 
in Pundra is mentioned in the Jayamangald. Actually 
the Jayamangald says only that the Pundras use sticks, 
bricks etc. in this game and not that this game is pre¬ 
valent only among the Pundras. The SM. relates Udaka- 
ksvedika to Madhyadesa. Bhutamdtrkd to Videha, Nava- 
patriks to Vana (i. e. Vanavasi) and Bisakhadika to 
Anupa regions. The basis of. these regional associations 
is not known. The Jayamangald relates Pdncdldnuydna 
to Mithila but this is not mentioned in the SM. 

On Pdncdldnuydna y in addition to what Bhoja has 
said, the SM. syas that, according to some, it is the 
celebration of marriage between dolls, which is a game 
of boys and girls. 

Adopting Bhoja’s terminology Prakirnakas, the 
SM. then gives the festivals Astamhcandrikd, Kunda^ 

1. TSS. 114, 1934. pp. 146-152. 

2, See my ‘Blioja’s %ngara Praka^a’, 1963 edn., pp. 92-6, 
704-707; 1978 edn.. pp. 92-6, 683-6. 
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caturthi and Sakrdrcd and the pastimes of lovers, Puspd- 
vacdyikd, Navalatikd, Salilakndd, Madhupdna, and Pre- 
ksyadar:§ana. Reference has been made above (p. 89) 
to ladies bestowing special kinds of attention on parti¬ 
cular trees which are sluggish in putting forth their 
flowers, the best known of these being the Asoka 
receiving the kick of a lady. Different trees have pre¬ 
ferences to the different kinds of attention that they 
long for from women and all these the SM. puts under 
the general name Dauhadikd. PreksyadarSana is obvi¬ 
ously the lovers’ going to see dance and dramatic shows 
as Bhoja says. But the SM., which uses the same illus¬ 
trative Prskrt Gatha here, takes the meaning of the 
Gsths in its full detail and defines Preksyadar^ana as 
taking an opportunity for seeing a woman that one 
loves under some pretext like going to a dramatic show 
where she would come. 

The SM. mentions also a krldd, not met with else¬ 
where, called Udiyamana. P. 151 : 

I He defines it on p. 153 but does not illustrate 
it. The verse is rather corrupt and the game is thus 
obscure. 

I 

The SM. then gives the list of the games of boys 
and girls which Will be noted in a further section. 

The RtukrUidviveka^ 

We have now come round the year with the sea¬ 
sons, festivals and merriments connected with each sea¬ 
son. These festivals • etc. have been gathered from 

1. See above p. 62. 
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diverse sources, Vedas, Epics, general literature, digests 
of Dharma Sastra, Puranas and works on love and 
poetics, Kama and Alariikara J^sstras, and Compendia 
of knowledge. It is interesting to note in this conne¬ 
ction that the Telugu writer Cerukuri Laksmidhara, 
later Ramananda Yogiii, of the 16th century, refers in 
his commentary called Srutiranjanl^ on the Gitagovinda, 
to a work solely devoted to a season-wise treatment 
of sports and pastimes called the Rtuknddviveka. The 
discovery of this exclusive treatise will be a distinct 
gain for the study of the subject of festivals and pastimes. 

The Sivatantraratndkara^ 

A thesaurus of the above name was compiled by 
Basava Nliyaka (A.D. 1684-1710) of the Keladi dynasty 
of Ikkeri holding sway over a part of Karnataka and 
Kerala. It is modelled after and based upon the 
Mdnasolldsa of Somesvara noticed above at length 
(pp. 62-82), but is planned on a far more extensive 
range of subjects, - religion, philosophy, particularly 
&ivism and Vira-saivism, creation, time, Bhuvanako^a 
etc. However, as the King is the central figure, various 
activities of the King, daily and seasonal, duties as 
well as recreations, are also dealt with as in the Mana- 
solldsa. The words Bhoga and Vinoday used by Some- 

1. Many mss. of the ^rutiranjani are available in the South 
Indian mss. libraries. The other known works of the author 
are commentaries on the Anargharaghava and Prasannar^ghava, 
the SaM'asacandrika and some Advaitic works. 

2. 1st edn, in one Volume, Madras, 1927; lind edn., in two 
volumes, Oriental Institute, Mysore, 1965, 1969. 

f. 27 
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svara are also used by Basava for these activities of 
enjoyment and entertainment. From the building of 
the palace and the setting up of the garden to enjoying 
poetry, music and dance and the fights of cocks, rams, 
birds, archery, wrestling etc. are described. The branches 
of knowledge connected with these, e. g. poetics and 
dramaturgy, music and dance are elaborately dealt with. 
See particularly VI. 3-6. 7-9, and VI, VIII, 2.3. Archery 
(VIII, 2) and wrestling (VIII, 3) especially are described 
at length. The section on painting here is valuable as 
we have only a few texts on this art.^ 

The Sdmrai'yalaksmlpithika 

This mini-thesaurus or manual for Kings on the 
model of the Mdnasollasa has been noticed above on 
p. 69. It was produced in Tanjore during the Mahratta 
period. Some interesting activities found here and not 
already touched upon by us, may be noted. 

In ch. 88, this text describes a Vrsabha-vraia. This 
is done by the King on the new moon-day in Jyestha 
for the abundant produce of grains and prosperity of 
the country of which the patient and painstaking bulls 
are the basis. For this the King gets on the previous 
day replicas, in wood or plaster, in various colours, 
of bulls together with cows and calves. Next morning 
he decorates and worships them and prays to them to 
give his kingdom all-round prosperity. Ch. 107 mentions 
a number of diversions (mna-vinodas) ■ Apart from 
the routine of inspecting the four fold army, receiving 
representatives of other rulers or chiefs and their tribu- 

1. See my 'Some Sanskrit Texts on Painting’, IHQ. IX. iv. 

1933, pp. 898-911, 1041-2. 
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tes, he witnesses dances, drama and puppet-shows, 
listens to vocal and instrumental music, enjoys the 
company of poets, sees the different displays of the 
magicians, wrestling, fights of rams, wild buffaloes, 
dolls, models of ships carrying effigies of foreigners 
and fitted with invisible lighting arrangements (Dlpa- 
rathas), chariots moving by mechanics {Yantra); md. 
Fire-works (Sana) (si. 30-32). All this, the text says, 
should be gone through all the nine days of the 
Navaritri festival. 

Fireworks 

The Fireworks were mentioned above as part of 

the Dlpdvali celebration. It was shown there that the 

crackers and rockets were really later subsiitues for 

the ancient Ulkdddna for the Pitrs. In the recent cen- 

# 

turies, fireworks had become part and parcel of all 
kinds of celebrations and festivals, private and public, 
marriages, processions, etc. But as Prof. Gode has 
shown in his paper on the history of fireworks in 
India,^ it could not be traced before about 1400 A.D. 
Accounts of foreign travellers of the Vijayanagar and 
the Moghul Kingdom in the 15th-16th centuries refer 
to Fireworks on Mahdnavann, Dlpdvali and other occa¬ 
sions. The references become more in the subsequent 
period and Marathi literature and Peshwa records 
mention several varieties of Bdmvidyd, Besides the 
Sdmrdjyalaksmlplthikd referred to above, which has 
only a very brief description of Banavidya^ Gode has 
found another work the Kautukacintdmani of Gajapati 

1. P.K- Gode Studies, Vol. V, Studies in Indian Cultural 
History, Vol. II, Poona, 1960, pp. 31-56. 
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Pratsparudradeva of Orissa (A. D. 1497-1539) which 
mentions eight kinds of Banas and also gives the ingre¬ 
dients and formulas for preparing them. In about the 
same period, Fireworks were known in other parts of 
India including Kashmir and Kerala and in the latter 
area, a text was also written on Vana or Bana Vidya 
called Vetikkambavidhi by Nilakantha. 

Cards 

The playing of cards has become so wide-spread 
that no account of pastimes can ignore it. In its vari¬ 
ous forms it has become the main pastime at home 
or in clubs. ^ People have become so addicted to it 
that in their pre-occupation with it they even neglect 
their routine work and duties. In the forms in which 
there is betting and gambling, it has taken the same 
role as the Dice in ancient India and led to disastrous 
consequences. However, as in the case of Fireworks, 
cards are a new development whose history is clear 
only from the Moghul period. In Kama Sutras (III.3 ), 
as already pointed out, a Pattika-krida occurs, which 
has the variant Panjikd'krida. Some scholars suggest 
that this may refer to an ancient form of cards. What 
Panjikd'kridd means has been explained above (p. 81). 

There are two texts in Sanskrit with the title 
GanjTphd-Khelana, one by Giridbara, printed in Kdvya- 
mala Gucchakas (XIII. pp. 81-84) and another by 
Visvesvara in a ms. in the Library, Bikaner.The very 

1. The article on Cards in the Encyclopaedia Americana, notes 
that a 1952 survey showed that 80 6 per cent of the adult 
population of U.S. plays cards. 

2. Mew Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. V, pp. 234 b. 
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name of the cards or the play Ganjifa is Persian. In 
Europe itself, its dale is not earlier than the 14th 
century A. D. and it came there most probably from 
the East. Along with the name Ganjifa, it has also been 
called in India, Da^dvatdra by reason of the figures 
printed on the cards and this may suggest a pre-Moghul 
history for it. But as already mentioned, earlier litera¬ 
ture does not throw any light on it. 

Apart from stray articles on the cards in India, 
particularly their regional varieties, the only historical 
account of it that I have seen is the ‘ Ganjifa, The Play¬ 
ing Cards of India’ by R. and N. Von Leyden.^ This 
amply illustrated article deals with the history of the 
cards in India, the varieties of the game® and the cards, 
their sizes, shapes, materials and number of suits emp¬ 
loyed as found in different parts of India. Before this 
country was flooded by the imported European cards 
from the 16th century, preparations of cards, painted 
in colours with manifold themes, had been a flourishing 
artistic cottage industry and this by itself, and the 
variety of mythological themes figuring in them may 
mean a long pre-Moghul tradition for it. But the 
earliest set of Indian cards so far known is dated 1501 
A. D. The conclusion reached by the above mentioned 
writer Leyden is There are certain facts which point 
to a common origin of chess and card game, and both 
may have developed in India before they found their 

1, An earlier article by R. V. Leyden on the ‘ Playing Cards 

of India ’ appeared in the B. B. & C. 1. Annual, Bombay, 
1946, pp. 57-62. 

2. Over a hundred varieties are known in each of the coun¬ 
tries where it is played with local variations. 


/ 
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way to the West.’’ ( p. 55 ). The article in the Encyclopae¬ 
dia Americana already referred to notes a late Chinese 
tradition that the Card-play was invented in 1129 A. D. 
for the diversion of the then King of China which is 
also known as the country which invented paper. It notes 
also that Italian cards of 1299 are known and also 
German ones of the 14th century. But its conclusion 
also is that ‘ the cards must have progressed for a long 
period in the Orient ’ and that gypsies and Arabs intro¬ 
duced them to Europe. 

Kites 

Kite-flying is a widespread game, mostly of young 
men, all over the country. It has already been men¬ 
tioned above (p. 188) under Vasantapdncanii. The kite 
is made of thin paper in diagonal shape fixed on a 
strung bow of light material and let in the sky to soar 
as high as the ball of thread in the flier’s hand allows. 
The game takes a serious turn also when rivals indulge 
in cutting each other’s kite with the string smeared 
over with glue mixed with glass particles. The chase of 
boys for the falling or fallen kite is another exciting 
part of this game, the boys mounting on tops of 
houses and trying to get it The Tamil varieties of this 
have also been mentioned above under Vasantapdncaml. 
But the Kite, like the Fireworks and the Cards, is not 
ancient and indigenous. Historians trace its earliest use 
to China and Japan and later to its use in Europe for 
conducting some scientific experiments in the atmos¬ 
phere.^ But it came into wide vogue in India, deve- 


1. See Encyclopaedia Americana^ 
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loped varieties, and became a theme entitled Patanga 
(meaning bird) in the North Indian dance called Kathak, 

There is a Tamil word Karangu which is attested 
in early literature. Sometimes it is taken as referring to 
the Kite flown in the air. But it appears that it refers 
to what is more popularly called Karrddi, a. small fam 
like toy made of paper or palm-leaf, with a handle, 
held by children by hand or fixed at a place and allowed 
to whirl round in the wind. 

Feats of Strength and Acrobatics 

Under the Vedic Samana (pp. 10--11), under the 
Epics and the lives of the Buddha describing the train¬ 
ing of the young princes, and under P^nini (p. 55 
above) sports and feats of physical strength and skill, 
archery, sword-play, fencing with sticks, wrestling etc. 
have been described. These have been dealt with in a 
more detailed manner when dealing with the Sastra- 
vinoda in Somesvara’s Mdnasolldsa (pp. 62-4). We 
shall now notice some more displays of this class and 
also of acrobatics as seen in some other works. 

Ksvedita mentioned' by Vstsyayana (III.3 ) is inter¬ 
preted as Vydydma-krfdd in the Jayamahgald. It was 
mentioned above (pp. 11, 63, 118) that there was a 
close relation between these physical exercises and dis¬ 
plays and the poses of dance (Vrttis and Karanas) 
and when the Indradhvaja festival stuck to drama in 
the form of the Purvarahga, these Vydydmas continued 
as part of the Purvaranga. After the play-house was 
ready, there was worship of the presiding deity of the 
stage, of Jarjara or Indra’s flag-staff and of several 
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deities, with a pitcher with consecrated water placed 
at the centre. At the end of the ritual, the pitcher 
was broken on the ground and people indulged in 
physical exercises, jumping, running hither and thither 
and fighting to the accompaniment of music instruments 
(III. 88-94). If in the fighting, there is tearing and 
blood-shed, it is considered all the more auspicious. 

iln p5(T I 

XXX 

XXX 

^ fvp?! =ir 1 

After enumerating the 108 Karanas, Bharata says that 
they are used in dance and drama and also in fights 
and movements involved in them. 

=?[% ^ ^T«tT I 

li IV, 56 

In classic Sanskrit literature it is again in the 
Da^akumaracarita of the omniscient Dandin that we 
have a description of these feats of strength and the 
actions and movements involved in them. It occurs 
there in the Vi§ruta-carita in Ch. 8—-moving with arms 
on the ground, lifting up of the leg, wheeling the leg, 
lifting one leg behind like the tail of the scorpion, 
darting like a shark, turning turtle, executing difficult 
poses with knives in the hands, and sweeping down 
like a hawk or a kurar%-h\t&. 

Display of fencing with sticks and sham fights with 
swords by groups trained in these exercises, were part 
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of the festive processions. They went in front along 
with the musicians and dancers. In the NaisadhXyacarita 
{ I. 68) Snharsa describes these playful fights •• 

1 

The Hjrasaubhagya^ of Devavimalagani (V- 152) has 
a similar reference to mock-fights (mithyd-yiiddhaj^ 
by stalwarts along with the dances of courtezans : 

fifiS gqqq'^fR: 1 
qfq fhsT:igfh« 3 T 13 ^g^cIRt; fhtqTiq 11 

In his own commentary on this, the poet says that 
such mock-fights at junctions of roads during marriages 
and festivals are well-known among the people of the 
South and the Saurastra region. 

q^:?qi l 

In another verse in the Svayamvara'CSinio (XII. 16), 
Sriharsa describes the Kirti (fame ) of the Psndya King 
as an acrobatic dancer wheeling and dancing on the 
top of a high pole. 

fq^tR^qi^iqtTqtiq^T l 

The Dombas, referred to in Tamil as Domman- 
kuttadis (Domb acrobats) do such feats on top of 
poles, on tight-ropes etc. The ^rngdrasarvasva. Bhdna^ 
of Nalla Diksita of the Cola country describes these 
polerdancers (Stambha-natas); one of their feats mentio- 

1. KM. 67, N.S. Press, 1900 

2. KM. 78. 1925. 
f. 28 
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ned here is the females bending their body into a 
circle with their abdomen above and the males touch¬ 
ing their abdomen and jumping over them (si. 129); 
another is the women mounting on the shoulders of 
the males and poising themselves for long on the head 
of the males; some other women jump high, whirl in 
the air and come down with their feet on the earth; 
another woman ascends a pole with the aid of a rope and 
stretching herself horizontally on the top of the pole, 
wheels round. The Rasasadana Bhdna'^ of the Yuvaraja 
of Kotilihgapura (Koduhgallur in Kerala-former half of 
the 19th Century A.D.) describes as part of the festival of 
the famous Kali temple at that place some of these feats, 
archery, sword-play with drum accompaniment, jump¬ 
ing through cane-rings held high and a woman whirling 
round on the top of a tall pole, besides different forms 
of dance and dance-drama. The treatises on dance des¬ 
cribe a dancer called Kolhdtika who answers to the above 
acrobat. See the SahgUaratndkara‘^ of iSarhgadeva (VII. 
1330-1) and the NfttaratndvalP of Jaya ( VII. 147-150). 
Among the things executed by the Kolhdtika, according 
to these two texts, are weight-lifting, wheeling round, 
walking on rope, playing or dancing with knives and 
managing to stay unhurt amidst a shower of weapons, 
and jumping into the sky like birds. 

In his otherwise extensive description of Sastra- 
vinoda, Somesvara makes but a passing reference to 
the ground where these exercises are practised or dis- 

1. K.M. 37. 

2. Adyar Library eda. 

3. My edn., Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, 1965. 
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played, namely the Khurali Tn the Sdmrdjyalaksmh 
pithikd, ch 91 called Khurali-vrata, there is a detailed 
description of Khurali, The exercises are called Srama^ 
a synonym of Vydydma. The worship of the Khurali 
is to be done in Nabhas (iSrdvana), beginning on the 
fourteenth and lasting for three days. The Khurali is to 
be built by artisans as a high platform, long and 
spacious, with lattice windows on all sides. On one side 
is to be kept a heap of red mud; in another side posts 
to rest on; in another part of the arena, a heap of 
pebbles in a big sack; and in still another part, it rises 
like the slopes of a hill. Wrestlers are assembled here 
with all their gusto roused by drums and panegyrists. 
The King enters the Khurali with some of his own train¬ 
ed men and begins with the worship of the mound of 
red earth at the centre, invoking there the Sakti of the 
weapons, Vetdla (vampire), and iSiva’s Gana; he offers 
flowers, incence, light, fruits and various eatables. He 
then places a lump of white threads before the heap of 
red earth, ties up a red sash at his waist, and puts on 
a woven web over his head, smears his body with the 
red earth, thinks of Krsna the great wrestler, puts on 
the white threads mentioned above as the sacred thread 
(yaJhopavJta), ties wreaths of flowers on both his wrists, 
takes sword and shield, and with head bent down a 
little, starts the fight He executes movements, forward 
and backward, to the right and left, wavy and circular. 
After this sword-play, he engages himself in wrestling. 
The various actions of his limbs in the course of wrest¬ 
ling are given : Utksepa, Sama-viksepa, Upeksana, Bhra- 
manUf looking upwards and downwards, beating of the 
shoulders and thighs, threatening, roaring, staring, jump- 
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ing, shouting, appJauding, striking with fists, and the 
tossing of the head and knee. Then follow sword and 
mace duels. At the end of all this, the King honours his 
teacher in Srama-vidyds, the wrestlers and princesses 
of his age who participated, and then retires. 

In Kerala this Kkurah or Sramavidya had been 
cultivated in different schools to a high degree of per¬ 
fection and also codified into texts and handbooks. 
The steppings and movements have been notated with 
rhythmic syllables to be memorised, on the model of 
those of dance, under the same set of names as in 
dance, ^ollukkattu, Adavu, Aridi and Karana. The text 
called Ayudhdbhydsa^ gives the neumonic syllables of 
the different exercises. The Oriental Mss. Library, 
Trivandrum published in 1956 a Malayalam text called 
Kalaripayarru. With the same name, another text was 
brought out by T. Sridharan Nair in 1963 from Cran- 
ganore. C. V. Narayana Pillai, who started his own 
school for teaching this Kalari-vidyd wrote a short 
article on it in the Kerala Society Papers> Trivandrum, 
1928-32 ( pp. 347-9). 

This Kalari'vidya was learnt by most youngsters 
at school. It built up one’s strengh and stamina, gave 
control of limbs and facility in moving them in any 
manner and equipped one for self-defence. The Kalari- 
ground is described somewhat on the lines of the Khurali 
in the Sdmrdjyalaksmipithikd, mentioning its posts and 
platforms and rectangular shape and size. Bhairava and 

1. Madras University Malayalam Series 11, 1953; based on a 
ms. in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. There are 
three more mss. on this subject in this Library. 
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Bhadra Kali are the presiding deities. In some tradi¬ 
tions Parasurama is considered as the promulgator. 
The ceremonies at the beginning comprise recital of 
Siva pancdksara mantra, and worship (pitid). These 
traditions still survive in the north, south and middle 
region. Training in the use of the following are taught: 
fists, sticks, dagger, mace, pestle, spear, axe, sword and 
stone. One of the exercises is called after the bear, 
karadi-krida. The name is current in Tamil also. 

In the Tamil region, the art of fencing with long 
sticks as well as play with sword, both hard and light 
and rolling ( surul-val ), were known from ancient times 
as Silambam and is even now practised. This has been 
the speciality of two communities, Kallar and Maravar 
from whom others desiring this for self-defence learn 
it. An expert in stick-fencing can. by whirling his 
Silambam so fast and with such skill that he can keep 
off several assailants round about him and similarly 
strike down stones or bricks or other things thrown 
at him. In the Tamil practice also, there are different 
styles and set steppings, jumpings, lightning moves etc. 
with their appropriate names. A detailed account of 
the art of Silambam, with numerous pictures and charts 
is given by J. David Manual Raj in ‘ Silambam, Tech¬ 
nique and Evaluation.’^ 

In ancient and medieval Tamil literature there are 
several references to people and even Kings enjoying 
fights between elephants, rams, cocks, the first and the 
last being mentioned often. M. Raghava lyangar has 


1. Karaikudi, 1971. See also Tamil Encyclopaedia, Vol. IV, 
pp. 699-70. 
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brought together all the available materials on animal- 
sports from Tamil literature as well as inscriptions (e.g. 
the great Rajarsja Cola’s interest in cock-fight) in his 
essay on this subject ^ He also, draws attention to the 
work Purapporul Venbamdlai as a source of information 
on this subject. 

In modern times, as the foregoing account shows, 
there was a revival of interest in these indigenous 
games, exercises and feats of strength. The revival was 
the outcome first of the renascence and the nationalis¬ 
tic and svadesi movement which swept the country. 
A later impetus was the introduction of physical edu¬ 
cation in schools and colleges. This revival resulted in 
the survey of traditional sports and exercises surviving 
in different parts of the country, publication of illus¬ 
trated books and the starting of schools for their tea¬ 
ching and further development. In Bengal, for example, 
in the beginning of the thirties, G. S. Dutt, I.C S., started 
the Bratacari movement for the revival of folk dances, 
martial and otherwise, in which physical exercises formed 
an essential part.^ In Maharashtra and in Baroda, 
these ancient games were taken up and further developed 
and propagated. The most important of these is wrest¬ 
ling in its different forms and styles called Bhimaseni 
(holds requiring strength), Hanumantl (tricky holds), 
Jambavanti (locks) and Jarasandhi (limb-breaking holds), 
and lastly the Vajramusti in which picked rings were 

1. ‘ Collected Essays of M. Raghava lyangar’, Madras, 1938^ 
Essay 22, pp. 297-303. 

2. See his illustrated article ‘ The Folk-dances and Folk-songs 
of Bengal,’ Modern Review, Calcutta, July 1932, August 1933. 
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worn on the fist which inflicted injuries on the comba¬ 
tants. These as well as games of boys and girls, singly 
or in groups, are described in full detail with illustra¬ 
tion in ‘ Encyclopaedia of Indian Physical Culture ’ 
edited by D, C. Majumdar.^ Although called an Ency¬ 
clopaedia, this book describes mostly the games and 
exercises, in vogue or revived and developed, in Maha¬ 
rashtra States and cities, Sangli, Aundh, Poona and 
Baroda. Some of new developments are the Surya- 
namaskar, re-organised with the use of Bands and yogic 
Asanas and made popular by the late Chief of Aundh; 
and the Mall-khambh or Malla-skambha, the ‘ wrest¬ 
ler’s post.’ This last is the practice of various bodily 
movements with a post (skambha), involving climbing, 
clinging, legs and hands twining, bendings of the body, 
hanging head downwards and several other feats like 
balancing the body horizontally on the top of the post. 
Several of the games of boys and girls described here 
have of course an all-India vogue; a few such have 
already been pointed out. T\\q Kutuku or Kapadi (p. 92 
If.) is prevalent in the Thmil region also with the names 
Kapadi or Satmudu or Balin-^atupudu. Only a larger 
and more comprehensive effort can bring together all 
such games and exercises as prevalent in all parts of 
the country and show their inter-relations and local 
variations and also their history and antiquity. 

Some Games of Boys and Girls 

The Kama Sutras speak of a number of local or 
popular sports and games, De^ya-kri4as. Already in 
1. 4, Vstsyayana gave many of the pastimqs we have 

1. Good Companions, Baroda, 1950. 
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dealt with above, as Deiya-kridas. In III. 3, in connec¬ 
tion with the art of developing attachment and infusing 
confidence in young maiden, VatsySyana mentions some 
juvenile games which could be used for the above 
purpose, like picking flowers and stringing them, Grhaka 
(making little houses with wood-pieces or m\xd),Duhh 
trkd-Kndd-Yojam ( making dolls with threads or pieces 
of wood as interpreted by the Jayamahgald) and Bhaksa- 
pdna-karana (cooking food and making drinks). Then 
follow some pastimes which engage a little more grown 
up youngsters : Akarsa-kndd, Pattikd'kridd, Mustldyuia, 
Ksullaka-dyuta, Madhyamanguli-grahana, §atpdsdnaka etc. 
Yet another set of games given here are SunimiUtaka, 
Arabdhikd, Lavana-vithikd. Anila-tdditaka, Godhuma-pun- 
jikd, Ahguli-tddiiaka. These are played with the compa¬ 
nions or trusted servants. We may see what these games 
are as explained in the Jayamangald here. Akarsa-krida 
is dice. Pattikd-knda is taken as Paitikd-grathana, i. e. 
knitting; but this has a variant Panjikd-kridd which 
may mean spinning cotton. Mustbdyuta is said to be 
well-known; it may mean one holding something tight 
in his fist or the fist itself held tight and another trying 
to open it up. Ksullakadyuta is not easy to understand; 
the Jayamangald explains (it by another obscure name 
Pancasamayadt Madhyamdhguli-grahana is said to be 
one twisting one’s fingers so as to hide the middle 
finger and another trying to pull that finger out. Satpd- 
sdnaka is explained as throwing up six small pieces of 
stones by the palm and catching them by the back of 
the palm. There is another similar game in which one 
throws up three or more pieces on his front side and 
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catches them on one’s backside.^ This is also done 
with small spherical wooden balls (Ammmai in Tamil 
Magicians too do this with different materials. The 
Jayamangald refers also to a Pancikdprasria, one more 
obscure game. Sunimllitaka is blindraan’s buff. The 
Suktimuktavali (p. 244, si. 10 ) has a verse on Nimilana- 
kndd. Lavana-vithi (called Uppukkodu in Tamil) is 
the same as the Hari^a^i described by Somesvara and 
is also called Kostha kndd. See above p. 85. The name 
Lavanavithikd means probably the lines and enclosures 
which form the basis of this game, resembling the salt¬ 
pans. Anila tdditaka is the wheeling round with spread- 
out hands. Tamil girls recite a couplet when doing 
this, the words of which, although corrupted, carry a 
philosophical idea - ‘ Rebirth is without fail; coming 
round and round, one becomes burnt into lime.’ They 
also join together in pairs, hold each others’ hands and 
wheel in circles and sometimes twist their arms and 
each executes her own circuit.® 

Godhumapunjika is hiding something in a strip of 
heaped wheat or other grains, or just sands apportioning 
it among the players and trying to find out who gets the 

J. This is called Sagargota in Western India; see pp. 160-2, 
Encyclopaedia ol Indian Physical Culture, ed, by D.C. Majum- 
dar, Baroda, 1950. 

2. A. genre of song-poems in Tamil is called Ammanai after 
this game. 

3. The varieties of this wheeling round are described with illustra- 
tious under the name Gambols in the Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Physical Culture, pp. 145 ff. 


f. 29 
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hidden thing. In one of the additional verses in the 
Meghaduta (at v. 66) * Mandakinyah,^ a game like 
this with the hiding of gems in the sands of the 
Gangs and girls trying to find them out is mentioned : 

It therefore came to be called Mani guptaka. Angulh 
tdditaka is that in which one with closed eyes is struck 
on the forehead with a finger by one of the rest and 
the one of closed eyes has to name the person who 
struck her. Two more De^ya krJdas mentioned in the 
Jayamahgald are Mankukikd which is leap-frog and 
Ekapddikd, a play in which one leg is lifted and bent 
and with the other leg planted on the ground, one has 
to move and kick a piece of potsherd etc. to a parti¬ 
cular demarcated place; or the one running or hopping 
on one leg, tries to catch or touch one in a group of 
boys trying to avoid his approach. Both these forms 
are in vogue in Tamilnadu and are called Pdndi and 
NondU more or less identical with Hop-scotch. When 
describing the ways of cultivating young girls or making 
them interested in oneself, Vatsyayana says that the 
young man should gratify the girl with the gifts of her 
play-things and in that connection mentions the materi¬ 
als of which different kinds of these dolls, painted over 
with designs in. diverse colours, are made, - threads, 
wood, horn, ivory, wax, flour and clay. 

Describing the games which young Parvati enjoyed 
playing along with her friends, Kalidssa mentions in 
the Kumdrasambhava, 1.29, her raising sand-mounds 
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I on the Gangi ( Saikata-veaikds ) ^ and playing with balls 

i and dolls (kandukas, krtrima-putrakas). Young girls 

I arrange mock-marriages among themselves or between 

I dolls or trees and creepers. The last one figures in Act I 

I of the ^dkuntala with the Sahakdra ( Mango tree ) 

i as the bridegroom and the Navamdlikd creeper as the 

^ bride (18/19). Marrying dolls is mentioned in Mursri’s 

I play Anarghardghava while describing young Slta’s 

? pastimes (III.5 ) ; 

! The Brhatsamhitd mentions in 28.5 the bunds (Setu) 

which children raise on the road (Hppqr.) 
as an indicator of coming rains. 

The Bhdnas (amorous monologues) which have 
the milieu of the Kdma Sutras, describe or refer to 
many of the pastimes of the elders and the games of 
the youngsters in the courtezans’ quarters: Dance, 
music, chatting with parrots and other birds or enjoying 
their talk, watching peacocks dancing, and ram and 
cock fighting, enjoying the swing (Dola or Hindola), 
dice, dolls made of various materials, balls {Kanduka), 
laying flowers in different designs (which figures in the 
list of sixty-four Raids) and so on The Padmaprabhytaka 
of Sudraka refers to Bdla-kn4onaka (p. 24, Daksina- 
bharati edn). The Pddatdditaka of Syamilaka describes 
( p. 18, same edn.) a young courtezan blowing a whistle 
made of a leaf ( Pinjola) ( vv. 45, 46 ); the same Bhana 
later (p. 27, ibid.) speaks of young courtezans stopping 
their games of ball-playing, Pinjola-blowing, and playing 
with dolls, for rushing out to see something exciting 
on the street. 



It is the ^rngarasaryasva'^ Bhana of Nall a Diksita 
of Kandaramanikkam village in Tanjore District of 
Tamilnadu of the time of Maratha King Sahaji of 
Tanjore (A.D. 1684-1711 ), that speaks of several of 
these pastimes and games as current in Tamilnadu. The 
first game mentioned is the hiding by one of a gem in 
one of several sand-heaps and another trying to find it 
out (p. 14). It is called ManUguptaka, same as the one 
noted above as Godhumapunjika in the Jayamangala 
and in the extra verse in the Meghaduta, Next comes 
the Pihitaksi {Kanndmucci in Tamil), the blind-folded 
one trying to catch her friends who have bidden them¬ 
selves in different places. Then come the wellknown 
Dice and Swing. Those that follow are interesting: 
Yugmayugmadariana (p. 24)' in which one holds in 
the palm a handful of pearls (or other things like 
chowries) and asks another to say “ odd or even/’ 
i. e. whether the palm that has been touched has an odd 
number of things and/or an even number. This is 
known in Tamil as “ Ottaya Rattayd ” (‘odd or even V). 
The next game is Gajapati-kusuma-kanduka (p. 16). In 
a gathering of youngsters of both sexes, arrayed in 
two parties, a ball is thrown and is caught hold of by 
one; then three or four of the party of the latter enter 
the opposite party, take hold of a few of them and 
ride on them as on horses. Later in the Bhsna, some 

acrobatic feats are described to which we shall come 
a little later. 

1. K3vyaniSla 78, 1925. Dr. S. K. De notes these in a footnote 
in his Note on the Bhana in JRAS. London, 1926. My student 
Dr. S. S. Janaki deals with them in detail in her Oxford D. 
Phil. Thesis on the Bhanas (Typescript). 
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A few of the games of boys and girls, current in 
Tamilnadu - most of which must also be in vogue in 
other parts of the country, are noticed in the Tamil 
Encyclopaedia, vol. I, pp. 342-3. The antiquity of these 
games of girls is attested by their mention in the early 
Sangham classics in Tamil, Kuruntokai, Narrinai, Pura- 
ndnuru etc. A most interesting account of a large number 
of them, with their accompanying rhyming formulae 
by the boys and girls, is to be found in one of the 
pioneering Tamil novels, the Prema-kaldvatyam of 
S. V. Guruswami Sarma (Istedn., Tiruchi, 1893 ). See 
pp. 37-45, III Reprint, Triplicane, Madras, 1940. 

The most prominent among these pastimes asso¬ 
ciated with young women, the Swing ( Dold or Hindola) 
and wheeling around (Bhramara) figure in some well- 
known poems and plays. Under Andolanacaturthi describ¬ 
ed above ( pp. 111-2), it was noted that it was a feature 
of the Srdvana month. In Kslidasa’s Mdlavikdgni- 
mitra, as already noted, it figures in Spring; so also 
in his Raghuvam&a 1X.46 and XIX.44. Vararuci’s Bhana 
Ubhaydbhisdrikd (V.3) refers the Dold to the Spring. 
R^jasekhara’s Prakrt play, the Karpuramanjan Sattaka, 
has an elaborate description of this in several verses 
in Act II {KMA, 1900, pp. 55-59). Rsjasekhara men¬ 
tions at this place the occasion as Hindola'Caturthi and 
a little earlier (p. 44) calls it Hindolaprabhanjini caturthl 
and mentions that on that day, Gauri is worshipped 
by the ladies. If this Caturthl is the same as the 
Andolana Caturthl, its time would bQ ^rdmna but Rsja- 
sekhara’s description here does not clearly indicate the 
season. Among the Mahdkdvyas, Bilhana’s Vikramdnka^ 
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deva-carita gives a long description of it (VIT. 15-29) 
and the poet calls it a speciality which distinguishes 
Spring from other seasons (V.15). 

Some of the Anthologies which collect together 
verses from different poems and plays, as also stray 
verses of several little known poets, include verses on the 
more prominent of these games mentioned above like the 
Ball the Swing, the Spinning round and the Closed Eyes. 
The Suktimuktdvali of Jalhana (GOS. 82, 1938, pp. 242- 
44) has verses on Dold-keli, Kanduka-kri4dy Bhramara- 
krlda (a verse from Rajasekhara’s Viddhasdla-bhaHjikd 
( II. 9) in which the wheeling end of the Sari, the 
wheeling necklaces and the wheeling plaited hair, seem 
to create three circles), and the Ninulana-krl4&. The 
Subhasitaratnabhdnidgdra collects several verses on 
Bhramara-krJ4a. under Sarat, KandukakrUa under 
Hemanta, and Nimilana-kridd under SWra. In his Bala- 
rdmdyana, Rajasekhara compares the tossing and spinn¬ 
ing of the chariot in the air to Bhramaraka ( Bhrama- 
rakabhramam ); here Bhramaraka seems to mean a Top. 

Playing with a Top, making it spin so finely that 
it appears to ‘ sleep/ as the saying goes, taking it on 
one’s palm as it spins and letting it on the spinning 
top of another, is a common play of boys all over 
the country. The Tamil name of the Top, Pambaram, 
which occurs in the Devdram hymns and the Kamba 
Rdmayanam^ is probably derived from the Sanskrit form 
Bambhrama from the root bhram. 

Of boys’ games especially we have a large number 
given in some Puranas describing the boyhood of Krsna 
in Gokula, the Visnu purdna, Harivam^a, Bhdgavata and 
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Brahma purdna, all these carrying the same text. Simi¬ 
larly the GaneSa purdna describes many games in connec¬ 
tion with the boyhood of Ganesa. 

We shall take the reputed Visnu purdna as the 
basis and notice these games (V. 9-6-15). The same 
text occurs in Harivam^a (Visnuparvan 14), the Bhdga- 
vata (X.i. 18, 12-23 and Sridhara thereon) and the 
Brahma purdna ( ASS.) ch. 187. To begin with the 
Visnu says that these games are wellknown in the world. 

Spandolikd, also mentioned in the BhagavatUy is the tak¬ 
ing hold of a rope hanging from a tree and swaying and 
swinging ( Doldvalambana ). The Andolana and Niyuddhas 
or duels and wrestling have already been mentioned 
more than once. HarindkrUana is a pair of boys running 
a race, jumping or hopping like deer; the defeated one 
kneels and carries on his back the victor. The Banian 
tree called Bhdndira served as the goal in all such 
races Ksepana is throwing of things, fruits, balls etc., 
at each other and catching them, ^One acts like a bull 
or cow and another deals with him as a cowherd; 
some imitate a bull fight. There are the jumping like 
that of monkeys (Markatotplavana), Hide and Seek 
(Nildyana), building bunds on rivers {Setubandha)^ 
{Bhdg. X-i. 11. 59), wheeling round, blindfolding one 
and asking him to catch others or identify the persons 
who touch him and the leap-frog ( Dardura-plava or 
Man4uka-pluti). Some act like Kings. Some roar and 
fight like bulls and imitate other animals. Some play 
cows, calves and rams, others act as their gaurdians, 

and still some others as their thieves {Bhag. X.i.ll; 
39-40 and 37, 26-27 and iSrldhara thereon). 
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One of the Princesses whom Krsna gains, Nagna- 
jiti, is got as the prize of the sucessful taming of a 
a bull, Vrsahhadamam ( Bhag. X. ii. 58, 33, 41-47). 
Taming a bull was a common feat of strength and 
is mentioned among the games in the Harivaml^a ( Visj^w 
parvan, 20, 16 ) In the Tamil region, this wrestling with 
a fierce bull and subduing it is called ‘ Erutaluvutal 
comparable to the Spanish bull-fight. It is still in vogue 
in some parts near Madurai and is commonly called 
Jallikkattu. This is probably the Udvrsabha mentioned 
as a north Indian regional festival by Kumsrila in his 
Tanravdrttika (I. 3.(7). 15) 

The GaneSa purdna (Uttara. Ch. 93 ) describes the 
games of young Ganesa with other boys. They hold each 
other's hand, divide themselves into two parties, play 
and stage fights. They indulge in throwing water, dust 
etc. at each other, in swinging, blowing horns and flutes, 
enacting the war of Devas and Asuras, and pulling 
each other’s legs. The following variation of ball play¬ 
ing ( Kanduka-kridd) is then described (vv. 40-5). 
One throws the ball up in the sky and another catches 
it; he who catches then mounts on the back of the one 
who had first hit the ball and in his turn strikes the 
ball on the ground, another catches it and mounts on 
the back of the previous one who had struck it and 
so on. If none datches it and the ball falls on the 
ground, one boy picks it up and, as the others are 
running away, throws it at one of them; and the one 

whom the ball strikes takes it and sends it up and the 
game follows as before. 

Many of the games of boys and girls dealt with 
above are put together in the Sdhityamimdmsd mentioned 
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already. The names are included in a long compound 
with a few new names in between and only the first 
two of these, quite obvious in their meaning, are explain¬ 
ed and illustrated. {TSS., pp. 153-4). Golakrida is 
ball-playing ( Kanduka ). Guihavydhdra is use of different 
kinds of codes or symbolic expressions when the boys 
and girls talk to each other; it would include riddles 
and puzzles. As for the rest, the new names among 
them are quite obscure. As all of them occur in a 
prose passage in one long compound, it is even difficult 
to separate the names correctly. Thus we ^have ‘ Ghuti- 
pravartana-pattiksyastikalekhana ’ and Kalurandhika (?). 
Vastragranthikd may be interpreted as producing sembla¬ 
nces of birds, animals etc. by doing on one’s hand 
different kinds of knotting pieces of cloth. Saubhanikd (?) 
may refer to the art of the iSaubhanikas of Patanjali, 
namely mute communication of ideas through gestures. 
The last Mandalini is again obscure. 

Reference was made above to the materials with 
which the play-things, the Toys, were made. We know 
of the ‘ little clay-c 2 iXt ’ from the Mrcchakatika of i^udraka 
and the ‘ peacock ’ {mrttikd-mayiira) from the 
last Act of the Sdkuntala of Kslidasa. In the stories of 
Vikramdditya,^ we find one in which young Salivahana, 
living in a potter's house, confronts King Vikrama 
and his four-fold army, with his own army of chariots, 
elephants, horses and footmen, all made of clay and 
animated. From archaeological excavation also we know 
of the world of terracotta Toys of ancient India. 

l. Vikmmacarita (eda. Edgerton, HOS- 27, story 24). 
f. 30 
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There is an interesting section on the play-things 
of children (Bala-Kndamka) in the Ayurvedic text 
KdSyapasamhitd or Vrddhajivakiya'^ which deals with 
the treatment of children. Kumarabhrtyd (pediatrics). 
Ch. XII of this text (p. 284) deals with matters 
relating to the period after the birth of the child and 
the auspicious rites of Jdtakarman. In the sixth month, 
after cleaning a piece of ground in the centre of the 
house and marking off a circle or rectangle or 
square there, and after auspicious rites, all kinds of 
grains, clods of clay etc. are to be spread and Toys 
(Bdla-kndanakdni) made of flour (pistamaydni) and 
baked, of course, are to be provided for. The text then 
gives a list of these Toys for male and female children ; 
figures of cattle, elephant, camel, horse, ass, buffalo, 
ram, goat, deer, boar, monkey, man, Sarabha, lion, 
tiger, wolf, tortoise, fish, different kinds of birds, - parrot, 
cuckoo, swan, peacock, cock, and then hillocks, houses, 
chariots, carts etc. and little boys and girls and balls 
of different kinds. 

A widespread Indian game which has travelled to 
the Western world is what is called now in the West 
Snakes and Ladders. In the South we call it Parama- 
pada-sopdna-pata, meaning the chart of the flight of 
steps leading to the supreme heaven. A Jain variety 
of this known as Jmnakrldd is among the exhibits in 
the L. D. Bharatiya Institute in Ahmedabad. It is known 
in some other pa rts of India as Heaven and HelL’^ 

1. Ed. by Rajaguru Hemaraja Sarma, Nepal Sanskrit Series 
1, 1938. 

2. See F. E. Pargiter, JRAS. 1916, pp. 539-42, An Indian 
Game : Heaven or Hell (with a folding Table), 
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This diagram, as used in the South India, represents 
the Universe including the higher and nether worlds 
according to Hindu Cosmogony, and the philosophy 
of going higher up in evolution through good acts and 
to lower forms of existence through bad acts, symbolised 
respectively by the ladders and the snakes. It is played 
with chowries and when one falls in a column of the 
ladders, there is progressive going up and if in a column 
of the snakes, there is going down. This would be a 
a proper note on which we could end our treatment 
of the festivals, games and pastimes. 

X 

CONCLUSION 

\ 

Utsava, the Sanskrit name for festival, means really 
re-creation which is indeed a pregnant word full of 
suggestions for the regeneration of man It is also called 
Maha, for in a festival one is in his greater self, in an 
abundant and overflowing spirit, transcending the nece¬ 
ssities and routines of life, an occasion for merging 
oneself in the community of fellow-beings and thereby 
enabling one to function, for the time being, in the 
common Universal Self as it were. When in play, Krida, 
a disinterested, unattached, free play of one's joyous 
creative spirit, one is in the very image of God in his 
eternal Lild expressing itself in the rhythm of the Uni¬ 
verse. The Sanskrit word for God, Deva, and the word 
for ‘ play ’ are both derived from the same root mean¬ 
ing Krida (Divu kridaydm). 

Play is therefore not a luxury or something frivo¬ 
lous. It is the very core of our being. The idea of how 
Play is ‘ one of the bases of civilization how ‘ in its 
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earliest phases culture has the ' play-character ^ and 
culture ‘ proceeds in the shape and mood of play ’ is 
developed by John Huizinga in his book Homo Ludens- 
A Study of the Play-Element in Culture} After examin¬ 
ing the play-element in different departments of human 
activity, the author sums up (ch. XI, p. 173 ): “It has 
not been difficult to show that a certain play-factor 
was extremely active all through the cultural process 
and that it produces many of the fundamental forms 
of social life. The spirit of playful competition is, as a 
social impulse, older than culture itself and pervades 
all life like a veritable ferment. Ritual grew up in 

sacred play; music and dancing were pure play.. 

We have to conclude therefore that civilization is, in 
its earliest phases, played. It does not come from play 
.it arises in and as play, and never leaves it.” 


. ■ -■— _ ■ ... ■ . .. 

1, Reprint, Boston, 1955. 




ADDITIONS 


P. 7, Fn. no. 10 


P. 15, 11.9-10 


P. 24, L8 


P. 41 
P. 50 


Pp. 50-1 


The article ‘ Is Hindu Culture Other* 
worldly ’ has recently been reproduced 
in Bhavari's Journal, October 24, 1976, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
On one doing all that a cow does, 
see also Mahd Bhdrata, Udyoga 
120.6--11 (Citrasala edn.), story of 
Msdhavi, daughter of Yaysti, adopt¬ 
ing Mrgacdra (mrgaharavicestits). 
Add Fn. 34-i : 

In addition to the ceremonial first 
ploughing and first sowing of the 
seed along with a piece of gold, wor¬ 
ship of many deities, feasting and 
enjoyment of music and dance are 
mentioned here as part of the Krsya- 
rambha festival. 

Benefits of hunting. See also the 
Kuttanimata of D^modaragupta 951. 
SdlabhanjiM in Avadma^ataka. See 
also Pali Jatakas, edn. Fousboll, 
Vol. I, p. 52. 

Games, pastimes, accomplishments etc. 
referred to in Buddhist Texts ; 

It is in the Brahmajdlasutta (Sacred 
Books of the Budhists, Vol. II, pp. 
7-20) that we have the largest list 
of these : 

Nrtta, Gita, Vadita, Preksa, Akhyana, 
Panisara ( clap of hands for keeping 
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Tala), Vaitalika, playing on pot, 
iSobhanagaraka ( Sobhanika), acro¬ 
batics on poles by Candalas, Combats 
of elephants, rams, cocks, quails, 
wrestling, sham-fights, chess, AkSsa 
(Akkharika of KimaSutras?), Parihi:- 
rapatha (hopscotch), Tip-Cat, making 
figures of different animals etc. on 
walls with palm and fingers dipped in 
colour, ball, toy-whistles, toy wind¬ 
mills made of palm-leaf (Tamil 
Kdttadi), palm-leaf toys, toy-carts, 
toy-bows, guessing letters traced in the 
air (see Akkharika above), guessing 
a play-mate’s thoughts ( Manasikriya 
of Kama Sutras?), mimicry, palmi¬ 
stry, divining omens, dream-reading, 
fortune-telling, charms, snake-charm¬ 
ing, poison-cure, curing bites of mouse, 
bird etc., knowledge of the languages 
of animals, evaluation of gems, gar¬ 
ments, weapons, knowledge of the 
nature of human beings, animals, 
birds etc., medical aid, and so on. 

P. 51, last 2 lines This Vita or Tip-cat is called Kitti- 

pullu in Tamil. 

P. 52, 11. 8-9 Mleccha-maha and Dasl-maha. Like 

these, the Apabhram§akdvyatrayi of 

Jinadattasuri (GOS. 37) mentions a 

sport called Mdghamdla as fit for Vitas. 
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Kridas in Psnini. Add Panini II. 
2.27 and its illustrations in the 
Kd^ikd^ Dandadandi and Mustdmusti. 
See also Amarako§a III. 5, Linga, 
Maustd and Pdllavd, fights with fists 
and sprouts. 

Mdhimdnyah Kriddh, national Pas* 
times and Festivals. Kalhana’s Raja- 
tamhgini VIII~2072, () 
seems to refer to this class of festivals. 

P. 71, 11. 3-5 For an account of the Hunting 

festival in a Sanskrit Campnkavya, 
see JOR Madras, XlV-i, 1940, pp. 
17-40, my article on the Virupdksa' 
vasantotsava Campu- 

P. 73 Kridd^dila. See also Amntisimdarl of 

Dandin (TSS. 172. 1954, p. 30), 
KrUdparvatavihdra in Varsa. In this 
the King and the women put on the 
dress of hunters. 

P. 77, para 2 Kosthakrldd, See below Games of 

Boys and Girls, p. 223 fF. 

P, 79, 11. 10-15 Pd§aka and Sdrlphalaka. A corres¬ 
ponding Tamil game is Padinainddm- 
pulli with 15 pieces, which consist 
of two sets, 3 styled Tiger and 15, Dog. 

Pp. 84-5 Astamalcandraka. The Jayamangald 

(III. 5, p. 213) gives its daje as 

the eighth of the dark fortnight of 
M^rgaslrsa. 


P. 55 


P. 58, 1.12 
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Pp. 86-8 Madana-trayoda^l In the Sivardtra- 

section, ch. I, called Tithiydga, the 
Sanatkumdra Sam hit d ( Adyar edn. 
1969. pp. 128-131, vv. 293-317) 
describes in detail the worship of 
Madana on the TrayodaH under the 
title Kama yaga. Along with the image 
of Manmatha, there should be the 
images of Varum (wine). Vasanta 
( Spring), Soma (Moon), Rdga (love), 
Mada (elation ) and Manmatha’s five 
Saktis or weapons : Tapam, Mohani, 
MardanJ, Pramathini and Haritti in 
female forms. Also, the tree A^oka 
and a trident f Sula ) should be set 
up. In the centre, a lotus should be 
drawn and A:§oka or Mango twig 
or Mddhavi creeper should be planted 
on the lotus. The images are to be 
dressed in red cloth, red ornaments, 
red sandal and worshipped with red 
flowers. The image of Manmatha^ with 
bow and arrow, should be one of a 
youth of sixteen years of age. At the 
entrance of the shrine, there should 
be Kamazs banner Makara. 

P. 95; 1.5 from 

bottom On Pasuvan, see below p. 192. 

P. 97, 1.3 Striking each other with water splash¬ 

ed by the hand, while bathing. This 

is called Vydtyuksl {^isupalavadha 
VIII. 32). 
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P. 97, 1L9-11 


P. 97, 11.15-20 
P. 100. Fn. 


P. 101, 1.19 
P. 102-3 


P. 104, 1.10 

P. 105, para 2 
P. 105, Fn. 1 


P. 107 


Playing on water as on the drum. See 
also Kllidssa, Raghuvam^a XVI.64, 

water-sports of Kusa-^iRg^fn^i^^; also 

earlier XVL13 : 

See also below pp. 191-2. 

Verses from Karpuramanjan. The 
fourth foot of the first verse here 

reads In the Abhinava- 

>*• 

bharati and the Srngara Prakd^a, this 
Cen-karman is given as C////-karraan. 
After Bhavisyottara, add (Ch. 136). 
Vatasdvitri and the things to be done 
at the Vata tree. The account in the 
Naradapurdna (1.124.9-12) says that 
women should water the Vata and tie 
cotton threads 108 times round the 
trunk of the tree. 

Add: The Children form a group 

[D imbha-mandah) and do Tdndava- 
dance. 

Skdnda and Bhutamdtr festival. See 
also Bhavisyottara, Ch. 134. 

To the Nrttaratndvah edn. mentioned 
here, add the following page referen¬ 
ces : Introduction, pp. 134-6, Gon4ali; 
pp. 137-141, Perani: Text pp. 211, 229. 
Under 2ranyasasthl, after para 2, and 

the name Jdmdtrsasthi add: The 

• • •« 

Jdmdtrsasthl is for fraternising and 
honouring the Son-in-law, even as the 


f. 31 
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P. 110, para start¬ 
ing with 1.7 from 
below, add the 

heading : 


P. Ill, para 2 


Pp. 111-2 


Pp. 112-3 


Bhrdtrdnfiyd is for the Brother. We 
have now in U. S. and Canada Days 
called Mother's Day, Father’s Day 
and so on. On the day devoted to 
the Son-in-law, he is invited, feasted 
and given various presents. The 
mother-in-law puts sandal mark on 
his forehead, touches his head with 
Durvd grass and wishes him long life 
and prosperity, and as a symbol of 
fulness, gives him five whole fruits 
including a cocoanut. 


Varsamaha; and add here as first 
sentence : In Bhoja’s SarasvatTkanthd- 
bharana, an illustrative verse (v.406, 
p. 601) speaks of a Varsamaha. 
Andoanacaturthi. This is evidently 
the same as the Hindolacaturthi des¬ 
cribed at length by Karpuramahjari 
11.29-40. 

Andolanacaturthl. Add : In Orissa, 
there is a festival called Raja on the 
last day of Jyestha and the first four 
days of Asadha, in which girls gather, 
sing and enjoy swinging. 

Navapatrikd : The Kdma Sutras IIL4 
(p. 217) say that occasions like the 
Navapatrikd should be used for 
conveying secret symbolic messages 
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P. 113, Fn. 


P. 115 


P. 123 

P. 126, 11.14-19 


P. 158, 11.5-8 


P. 158-9 


through Patracchedya, the art of cutt¬ 
ing designs on leaves. 

JASB 1870, pp. 227-8. Add writer’s 
name : Pratapachandra Ghosha. 

Kandukakrida. For an actual descrip¬ 
tion of ball playing as a dance, see 
Nrttaratndvah pp. 221-2, Kanduka- 
Yiftta. 

Indradhvaja references in the Rdmd- 
yarn. Add Vslmiki III.26.13. 

Raghuvam^a IV. 3 on Indradhvaja, 
In his Commetaryon this, Mallinitha 
gives a new detail. That a Dhvaja- 
like square piece is fixed at the 
portals of the King and that this is 
for the weal of the people. 

ET^fgcr?^ ! 

(Bhavisyottara ?) 

Doll-show ; Add : Tribals in some 
parts of Bengal have a doll festival 
called Tusu ( doll) in Pausa (Dec.- 
Jan.). 

Navardtri : The Nagar women of 
Gujarat have in the nights Garabd, 
circular dance with clap of hands and 
simple steps, and with songs on Amba. 
They also do this with sticks, ( Danda- 
rdsaka)-. Formerly, in Garabd, each 

carried a perforated pot with a lamp 
inside. 
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Pp. 164-5 


P. 177 


GovatsadvddaH and Gokridd; also 
p. 181, Mdttuppohgal' 

A single object around which the 
largest number of festivals etc. is to 
be seen is Go, Cow and Cattle. The 

t 

Puranas particularly mention several 
Vratas for the worship of Cows : 
Gotriratra'wata (at Dipavali time); 
Gopadatrirdtri (Prosthapada; anoint¬ 
ing the cow, offering it grass etc.); 
Go-yugmavrata (Devipursna); Go-rat‘ 
navrata (Devipurana): GoSdnti (;§iva- 
dharma); Vrsavrata (Karttika; Padma 
Purina); Vrsofsarga (Asvayuk or 
Karttika); GopdstamT (Karttika jSukla); 
Gopadmavrata (Smrtikaustubha ); 
Gopdlanavami (C. Cintsmani); Gopitja 
(CC.) and GosthdstamT ( Bhoja’s 

Bhujabalanihandha), same as Gopd- 

staml. 

• « 

These show the role of the Cow 
and Cattle in human activities, what 
man owes to them and the acts of 
thanks-giving and adoration which 
he offers to them. Most of these how¬ 
ever lean on the religious side rather 
than on the festive. 

Kaumudijdgara, add: There is 

a story attached to this, featuring 
the voices of different beings and 

one’s ability to listen and understand 
them, comparable to the story of 
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Kaikeyi’s mother. See also Kharaputta 
Jataka, (JASB.NS. XXVL 1930, pp. 
389-391) 

P. 180. After Gosthdstami 

. * * * 

para 1, add : • In his Bhujabalanibandha, Bhoja 

gives a Gosthdstami, apparently on the 
Pausa l^ukla Astami, for the colophon 
below reads ‘ iti pausamasa-krtyam 
But in more than one text this is 
mentioned under the Karttika month 
and evidently it is the same found in 
some other texts under Karttika as 
Gopdstami. According to Bhoja’s 
verse, this is a festival of worshipp¬ 
ing the cow, feeding it, circumam¬ 
bulating it and following it all along 
as it roams about and attending upon 
it. The last act is called Go-anugamana, 
which is the same as the vrata which 
Kalidasa describes as performed by 
DilTpa in cantos 1 and 2 of the 
Raghuvam^a, a vrata already given 
by Manu and Yajhavalkya as an 
expiatory rite. {prdyaScitta). See my 
article ‘ Kalidasa and the Smrtis’, 
JBBRAS. ( NS) XXIX ii. Dec. 1954, 
pp. 55-57. 

p. 198 Holdkd (Holi} : In this festival, 

according to the Mdnasollasa of 
Somesvara (Pt. III. p, 60), the song 
called CarcarJ in Prakyt and in Raga 
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Hindola is to be sung. See also ibid, 
p. 33 (V. 303). 

Pp. 209-11 lAkQtht Mdnasolldsa, ^ivatattvaratnd- 

kara and the Sdmrdjyalaksmipithikd, 
there is a thesaurus of the activities, 
games, amusements etc. of the King, 
called Nrpdlavildsa by J^ivar^ma 
Triplthin, who wrote it under 
Ranavira Singh of Jammu and 
Kashmir ( 19th Cent.). See Stein’s 
Catalogue of Mss. in Raghunath 
Temple in Jammu, ms. no. 1321, 
Introduction p. xxxii. 

P. 213, Fn. 1 Add first the reference : Marg, III. 

1949, pp. 36-56. 

P. 225, LL. 1-2 Throwing up spherical pieces by one 

hand and catching them by the other 
in front and back. (Tamil Ammdnai). 
The Srhgdra Sarvasva Bhsna of 
Nalla Diksita (KM.78~1925) noticed 
below, calls this game Ambara^kara- 
ndaka. The piece thrown up may be a 
wicker-ball or one studded with some 
precious stones ( Ratna or Mani 
Karandaka) ( 6ls. 69/71) 

In Burma there is a common 
outdoor game played in the streets in 
which the boys kick the wicker-ball, 
receive it and kick again, by their 
feet, not hands, in front and the back, 
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P. Ill, L. 1 


thus keeping it above ground as long 
as possible. This is called Chinlon. 

Playing with sand-mounds raised on 
the Gangs. Cf. also the Vikramorva' 
Hya, IV, prologue : “ 

^T3lft>JTT ” 


f 



CORRECTIONS 


Page 

Line 

Read 

32 

21 


54 

4 from below 

Pastimes also which 

55 

8 

are self-explanatory 

66 

Fn. 1, 1.1 

Saindhava 

68 

9 

Paravata 

70 

Fn. line 2 

Edn. of $yainika $dstra> Add year of publi¬ 
cation : 1910. 

76 

1 

Agnivarna 

71 

20-8 


79 

Fn. last line 

Catalogus 

111 

Fn. 3,1-2, and last 


but one line : 

and f^qdi^ 

114 

Fn. 

Edn. of Permkathai : Correct the year of 
publication as 1924. 

119 

1.4 from below 

Udvam^iya 

133 

Fn. 1, 1-2 

Matrkas 

137 

20 

and also mishaps 

139 

15 

Vratakhanda 
* « 

158 

last but one 


line 

Ayiidha Puja. 

165 

Fn. 1, 1. 2 

Snanam 

165 

Fn. 2, 1. 3 

Manglatha 

180 

21 

Before this, insert section heading : 
Hemanta-^ iSira 

183 

25 

Delete Hemanta 


26 

Hemanta-^iMra seasons now follow. 

191 

15 

Amba-ndal 

194 

Fn. 3 


197 

1 

Dolotsava 

200 

5 from below 

gives 

209 

12 

^ ivatattvaratndkam 

210 

12 

Samra jyalaksmipithikd 
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211 

11 

Before this, iosert section number IX 

) 

(Antique type) 

213 

6 

painted 

216 

8 



11 



13 



18 


217 

5 


221 

12 

& urul-val 

223 

22 

^atuguiu or Balin-Satjigudu. 

225 

9 

p. 77 

226 

12 

Maniukika 

227 

1 

-vedikSs 


f. 32 
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FURTHER ADDITION 


On the Seasonal Celebrations, the following further 
additional material may be noted: At the end of his 
Kdvyamimamsd (GOS. I, 3rd edn. 1934, pp. 101-5), 
Rajasekhara has a long series of verses describing the 
Seasons. Here he mentions in Spring the enjoyment of 
Swing, singing of songs ort GaurVs story^ worship by 
women of Madana and of their husbands as an embodi- 
ment of Madana, and worship of Madana with Dama- 
naka. (p. 105). In iSarat, Rajasekhara mentions on 
the Mahanavami-day of the Navaratrl, the worship of 
all weapons and the waving of light before horses, 
elephants and soldiers (p. 101). 
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Additional Corrections 


Page 

Line 

5 

1 

17 

Fn.1.1 

19 

Fn.1.2 

22 

18. 

Fn.11.8-9 

23 

5 

74 

22 

75 

12 

77 

17 

127 

9 

135 

16 

137 

12 

154 

4 

184 

6 

204 

7 from 

207 

5 „ 

211 

2 „ 

220 

4 

237 

5 from 


Read 

celebrations 
exhilarate 
including 
barley 
Barnes 
barley 
minstrels 
forms part 
Checker-board 
pantomime 
Trstaram 
Plantain 
lightning 
vine 
below should 
„ says 

„ Banavidya 

princes 

below Buddhist 
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INDEX OF FESTIVALS, PASTIMES, ETC* 


Abbyusakhadikl 173, 179 
Acrobatics 51,159,217-23; 

on poles 51, 238 
Adoliya (Tip-cat) 51 
Agraliayanl 23 
Agrayana 180; isti 22, 24 
Akarsa ( Gambling) 54; 
Aysnaya, a move in 54 
krida (game, dice) 224 
Akasa (?) 238 
Akkha (marble), play 51 
Akhyaoa 237 
Akkharika 50, 238 
Aksa (dice) 50, 54 
Aksaya^navami 25 
Aksaya-tritiya 110 
All Souls Day 168 
All Souls Night 170 
Ambs-adal (Tamil) 191 
Ambara-karandaka 246 
Ammanai (Tamil) 223 
Anangotsava 88. 

See Ananga (Madana)- 
trayodasi 

Anahgatrayodasi 88 
Ancestor-worship 169 
Andolana 231 
Andolanacaturthi 74, 111, 
112,229 

Andolana-krida (swing) 74 


Angulitaditaka 224, 226 
Anilataditaka 224, 225 
Animal-combats 238 
Animal-fights 221-2 
Animal masks, sports with 
15 

Anka-vinoda 66-7 

Annamalai dipam (Tamil) 
172 

Apamarga-trayodasi 25 
Arabdhiks 224 
Aranyadvidasi 107 
Aranya-Gauri-vrata 107 
Aranyasasthi 107, 108 

Archery, feats of 33, 45, 
49, 51, 63 

- I^abdavedha 64 

- Kharjurivedhana 64 

- Patraccheda 64 
-Yamalarjuna 64 

- Malavidyadhara 64 

Ardrsdarsana (Tamilna- 
du, Kerala) 192. See also 
Tiruvatiraikkali. 

Asith (Asif) (Hebrew) 22 

Asokadohada 89, 90 

Asokakalikabhaksana. See 

AsokSstaml 
* « 

Asokastami 83 
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Asokika (goddess >astami 
83 

Asokottamsika 89, 90. See 
above Asokadohada. 
Astami-candraka 84-5, 239 
Astapada 50 
Asvamedha 48 
Asvapystha ( riding horses ) 
_ 31 ' 

Asvayuji-karman 21, 22, 24 
Bacchanalia 3 fn. 
Bahu-yuddha. See Malla* 
Balakridanaka 234 
Bslatapa-vinoda 184 
Balin-satugudu (Tamil) 223 
Bali-pratipat 179 
Baliptjja 164 
Bali-playing 230 
See Kanduka” 

Betting 80 

Bhaginihastabhojana 166 
Bhaksa-pana-karan 224 
Bhlmaseni (Wrestling) 222 
Bhojya(?) 38. See next. 
BhojyS (Samkhadi) (animal- 
sacrifice & feast) 52 

Bhramarakrida (Top) 229, 
230 

Bhrstrdvitlya 166 - 
Bhudhara-krldi (sports on 
artificial hills in the 
royal park) 73 


Bhutamstr(ka) 96, 98-107 
Bhutamahotsava. 

See Bhutami:trka 
Bisakhadika 114 
Bisket jstrl (Nepal) 138 
Blue Oak Tree Festival 
( Japan ) 155 

Bon Matsuri (Japan ) 169 
Bujffalo-fights 176 
Bull-fights 176, 231, 232 
Brahmi-festival 40 

Cakra (discus), display 
with 64 

Camatkaravinoda (magic 
and miracles) 72, 81 
Candlemas 170 
CandrikS'lalana 180 
Carcari 86 

Caturahga (Chess) 50, 78, 
79, 178 

Chllikya-Krida 47, 48 
Chanukoh ( Hebrew) 170 
Chariot-race 16 
Charnis 238 

Chess 50, 238. See also 
above Caturanga 
Chinlon (Burma), 247 
Chaupar (gambling ) 54 
Christmas 4 
Closed eyes 230 
Cock-fight 52, 67, 68, 69 
Cutabhanjika 90 , 
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Dand (in Surya namas- 
ksra) 223 

Danda ( mock fight with 
sticks) 55 

Dandadandl 239. See pre¬ 
vious. 

Danda-rasaka 99, 192 
Darduraplava 231 
Dasarah. See Navaistri 80 
Dasimaha 52, 238 
Desysh Krldah (Provin¬ 
cial or local celebra¬ 
tions ) 58, 224, 226 

Deva-ratrl 177 
Devats-dolavalokana 184 
Devinavaratri 150 
Devi-ratha-ystrs (Nepal) 
138. See also Rathaystrs 

Dhana-trayodasi 162, 171 
Dhanurmaha{ °yaga) 34, 45 
Dhanvantari-jayanti 161 
Dhinyadsha (Dahana) 24 
Dice 38 

Dimbha-mandali (dance by 
children-group) 104, 241 

Dlpa-pratipad-utsava 163 
Dipakaddha 167 
Dlpavali 58-60, 79, 160-9, 
171, 172, 178, 179 
Dlpotsav4 25; 52, 163, 176 
Divination 238 


Dola 227, 229, 230 
Dolavalarabana 231 
Lola-vilasa. See Andolana 
(Swing) 

Doll-show (in Navaratrl) 
157 

Dreams, reading of 238 
Drinking party (Panago- 
sthl) 49, 78 
Duels 176 

Duhitrks-knda-yojana 224 
Durga-homa 176 
Durga( Pistamayl )-puja 25 
Durga-puja 113. See also 
Navaratri 

Dvairatha (Chariot-duel) 31 
Dyuta 18, 54 
Dyutapratipat 178, 179 
Ekasalmali 88-9 
Ekapadika 226 
Ekka-Dokka (Bengal) 51 

Elepbant( s), games with 
64-5 

-fights 52, 176 
Eru-taluvutal ( Taming a 
bull) (Tamil) 232 
Father’s Day (Canada), 242 
Fencing with sticks 51 
Fights with animals and. 

birds as stakes 52 
First fruits, festivals of 22 
Flower-designs 227 
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Fortune-telling 238 

Gadl(mace), displays with 
64 

Gads-yuddha 34 

Gajapati-kusiima-kanduka 

228 

Gajaprstha (riding elepha¬ 
nts) 31 

Gambling. See Dyuta 
Gambols 254 
Gang a Dussera 110 
Gangs-Saptami 110 
Gangs-snina 166 
Gangotpatti 110 
Garaba 243 
Gavsmayana 12 
Geddiks (Polo) 66 
Ghatika (Vits) 51 
Ghutipravartana-pattiksya- 
sti-kalekhana (?) 233 
Gita (Music ) 237 
Go-anugamana 245 
See also Gpsava. 
Godhamapunjika 224, 225 
228 

Gokrldana(-krida) 163, 
165, 244 
Golakrids 233 
Goli, (Tamil), playing with 
marble 81 

Goncjali-dance 105, 106, 


Gotriratra 244 
Gopastarai (Gostha) 244-5 
Gopnji[ 244 
Goratnavrata 244 
Gopadatriratri 244 
Gopadmavrata 244 
Gopslanavami 244 
Gosanti 244 
Gosava 15 
Govatsadvsdasi 164 
Govardhanapuja 165 
Goyugmavrata 244 
Grha( ka) ( building small 
houses ) 224 

Guli( marble )“play 51. See 
Goli above 
Gudhavyahara 233 

HallTsaka 47, 48 
HamsalilaValokana 180 
Hanukkah (Hebrew) 170 
See above Chanukkoh 

Hanumanti ( Wrestling ) 
222 , 

Harikridayana 178 
Harinakridana 231 
Hari-sasi ( Kosthakrife) 
77, 225 

Hastiknd^ 178 
Hasti( Vaji )-nirajana 25 
Haviryajna 22 : 

‘ Heaven and Hell ’ 234 
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Hide and Seek 89 
Hindola 227. See Dola. 
Hindolacaturthi 229. See 
Andolana 

Hindolakrids 112 
Hindolaprabhanjani catur* 
thi 229 

Hola(i)ks 25, 193, 196-200 
Holi 74-5, 187, 193-201 
Hop-scotch 226, 238 
Horse, fights with 52, 
games with 65-6 
Horse-race 51 
Horse-riding 228 
Hunting 55, 237 

Iksubhaksika 181 
Iksudvadasi 181 
Inda keu 151, See Indra- 
dhvaja 

Inda latthi 151. See Indra- 

9 « 

dhvaja 

Indiravila (Tamil) 119 
Indradhvaja 25-6, 52, 58, 
59, 117-155 

Indramaha, Indrayajna, In- 
drotsava, Indradhvajo- 
cchraya (-titthapana), 
See Indradhvaja 
■#d®a-psjs 167 
Ingathering 22 
Irolfhalls, playing with 51 


Jakkaratti ( Yaksarmrl, 
Dip avail) 53 
Jala-dardura 47 
Jalakridg (-vihara) 39,75, 
76, 97 

Jafa-vadya 47 
Jallikkattu (Taming the 
bull) (Tamil) 232 
Jamatrsasthi 107 
Jsrabavanti (Wrestling ) 
222 

Jarasandhi (Wrestling) 222 
Javantari (Tamil) 192 
Jlvaputra-pracsyika 55 
Jnanakrida 234 
Jyotsna-krida (-vihi:ra) 69, 
77, 180 

Kadambayuddha 111 
Kskaniliyana 38 
Kskatrayodasi 171 
Kakkappudi - Kanuppudi 
(Tamil) 181, 183 

Kalurandhika (?) 233 
Kams-yaga 240. Same as 
Madana Trayodasi 
Kamba-seva (Tamil ) 153 
Kanduka(s) 227, 223. 

See Ball above 
Kandukakrida (nrtya) 
114-116, *230, 232, 233 
-a different form of 117 
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p 


¥ annamucci (Tamil) 228 
Kapadi (Tamil) 223 
K arma ( festival) 155 
Karttika (Month) 172 
Karttikaidipam ( Tamil ) 
172, 179 

Karttika-pratipat. 

See D 3 uta-pratipat 
Kattadi ( Tamil) 239 
Katyayani vrata 189 
Kaumara, a name of Indra- 
diivaja festival 129, 142 
K' umudi-jagara 177 
Kaumudimahotsava (Kau- 
mudi) 49, 50, 52, 161, 
174-7, 179 

Kedaresvara vrata 161 
Khala-yajha 23 
Khalika { dice) 50 
Khurali(-vidya) 219-221 
K ittippullu ( Tamil) 39, 
238, See Vita 
Kojagara-purnima.. 

See Kaupaudijagara 
Kofattam (Tamil) 192 
Kolhatika (acrobat dan¬ 
cer) 218 

Kosthakrida 225, 239 
• • • . 

Krldasaila (Kridapatvata- 
vihara) 239 

Krida-sakutitasarrighata 184 

f. ^6 


Kridasalmali. See Ekasal- 
mall 

Krsyarambba 24, 237 
Krtriraa-putrakas (dolls) 227 
Ksepana (throw of things) 
231 

Ksetra (Sasya)-Knda 78 
Ksullaka-dyuta 224 
Kubera-puja 162, 167 
Kukkura-trayodasi 171 

Kukkuta-vinoda( -yuddha) 
67, 68. See also Cock- 
fighting, 

Kundacaturthi (Yava“) 
(Vai^akha”) 92 

Kundacaturthi ( Magha*) 
185-7 

Kutuku, &tukutu, Balinsa- 
tukutu ( Kapadi) 
(Tamil) 223 

Laksmi-puja 161, 162, 167, 
171, 175 

Lavaka-fight 68 
LavanavithI(vithika) 77, 
224-5 

Leaf whistle 227 • 

Leap-frog 226 
Lemuria (Roman) 170 
Loi Krathong (ttBt) 168 
Lugnassad ( &ltic) 1 fn. 
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Madanatrayodasi 25, 52, 
86, 240 

Madanajagara 88. See above 
Madanotsava. See Madana¬ 
trayodasi, 86 

Madhyamanguli-grahana 224 

Maghamala 238 

Mahslaya 155, 165, 167, 
169, 171 

Mahavrata 12, 13, 14, 111 
Mahimsnyah Kridis (Natio¬ 
nal Celebrations] 58, 239 
Mahisa-vinoda (•yuddha) 69 
Makar-nombu (Tamil) 192 
Makara-samkranti 14, 23 
fn., 180-182 

Making animal figures 238 
Malladvadasi 188 
Mallavinoda 67. See also 
Wrestling 

Mallayuddha (Wrestling) 
34, 35, 40,69, 219-223 

Mall-khamb (Malla-Skam- 
bha) (Wrestler’s post) 223 
Manasika 50 
Manasikriya 238 
Mandalini (?) 233 
Mandukapluti 231 
Mandckika 226 
Manglatfia ( Month for 
: Nagas) 165 fh. 
Maniguptaka 226, 2?8 


Manikarandaka 246 
Margali-nir-adal (Tamil) 191 
Margapali 165, 176,179-80 

Markatotplavana (monkey- 
jump) 231 

Matsyavinoda (Angling) 70 
Mattuppongal (Tamil) 181, 
244 

Mausta ( mock fights with 
fists) 55, 239 

May Pole 117, 153, 154 
Mesa-yuddha ( Ram-fight) 
68, 238 

Midsummer Day 117 
Mimicry 238 
Mleccha-maha 52, 238 
Mock (sham) fights 55, 
197, 216-7 

Mock marriages 96, 113, 
224, 227 
Mock seige 78 
Mokkacikii (acrobatics) 51 
Mother’s Day (Canada) 242 
Mrgscsra 237. See also 15 

Mrgaya( vinoda) (hunt¬ 
ing) 40, 41, :42, 70-1 
-sabda-vedhitva in 38,42 
64 

Musnmusti 239 
• # • <* 

: Mustidyuta 224 
ISlakkutta (Naksatra) 49 
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Nanao Seihakusai (Oak 
Tree Festival) (Japan) 
155 

Narakacaturdasi 164, 165 
Navalatiks (Cutalatik'a) 93-5 
Navalaya ( Navalats ) 53. 

See previous 
Navsnna 180 

Navapatrika 76,112-3, 156 
fn., 242-3 

-another of that name 
113 

Navaratri 25 

- Vasanta (Dasarah) 58, 
150 

-^arada, 150, 155-60, 
243 

Navodaksbhyudgama 
(Welcome to new flood) 
109 

Nimilanakrida (blindman’s 
buff) 225, 230 
Niyuddha 231 
Noi?# ( Tamil) 226 
Nrtta 337 

Omens, reading of 238 

' Ottaya - Rattays ’ (Odd 
or Even) (Tamil) 228 

Padinaindam pulli (Tamil) 
239 

Pakayajnas 171 


Pallsnguli (Tamil) 80 
Pallava (fight with sprouts) 
239 

Palmistry 238 
Pambaram (Top) (Tamil) 
230 

Psmsuvikarsana 38 
Psna‘gosthi(s) 78, 184 
Pincallnuysna 106-7, 192 
fn. See also Bhutama- 
trks. 

Pancasamayadi (?) 224 
Pancikaprasrta (?) 225 
Pandadi (Ball-play) (Tamil) 
114 

Pandi (Tamil) 51, 226 
Pandikai ( Festival) 166 
Pspissra (hand-clap) 237 
Panjiklkrida (cotton-spinn¬ 
ing) (pattiks-krids ) 
224 

Paramapadasopanapata 
(snakes and ladders ) 
234 

Par^tvatavinoda (Dove- 
fight ) 68 

Pariharapatha (hopscotch) 
51, 238 

Pssaka (Ssriphalaka) 79, 
239 

Pasuvan (Tamil) 154 fn., 
192, 240 
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Patinett^m-perukku 
(Tamil) 109 
Pattikagrathana( -krids) 
’’(Knitting) 224 
Pavai-nombu (Tamil) 154 
fn., 191 

Peacock-jQghts 52 
Peacocks, dancing of 227 
Perani (Prerani) ( dance ) 
104, 105 

Phaggu (Phalguna, Vasanto- 
tsava) 53 

Phanida (gam^ of betting, 
sword-play ) 80 

Phanjika krida (Chowri- 
game) 81 

Pihitaksi (Blindman^s buff) 
228 

Parrots, chatting with 227 
Pihjola (leaf-whistle) 227 
Pinnal kolattam (Tamil) 
154 fn. ’ 

Ploughing Festival 49 
Poalao ( olaya) 53 
Polo. See Geddika 
Pohgal (Tamil) 14 
Prahelika krlds 78 
Pratipadutsava 163 
Preksa 237 

P^eiacaturdasI 161, 168 
Priyaprasadana 85 


Pudu-p-punal Vila (Festival 
of river-freshes) (Tamil) 

110 

Punjika ( Varatika ) Krlda 
80 


Puspavacayika 90 
Racing 51 

- with horses 51 

~ with elephants 51 

- with chariots 51 
Rajakarma samvatsari 3 'a 


24 

Rasa-dance 87 
Rasayatra (Rasapurnima 


) 


172 


Ratnakarandaka 246 
Rathacarya 31, 33 
Riding on the back of 
others 76 
Sadvala-kridi 76 
Sagargota (West India) 
225 fn. 

Saikatavedikas (sand- 
mounds) 227 
l^akramaha, Sakrarca; 
iSakrotthana. 

See Indradhvaja 
Salabhanjika 50, 55, 91, 
92, 237 

;4alaka-dyuta 54 

Salakahattha (gambling ) 
50 
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Salila(jala) (Keli). 

See Jalakrids 
Salmalimulakhelana. 

See Ekas^lmali 
Samajja 49. See next 
Saraajys 58 

Samana (Vedic) 10, 11, 49 
Sambhtlya Kridis 

( Community or group 
celebrations) 58 
Samkhadi (Samkhati) 
called also Bhojya 52 
Samudra-yitra( excursion 
to the sea-side) 46-7 
Sahghstaka Vrata 178-9 
Sanitaka 51 
Saptalekha 80 
Si:rameya-vinoda ( Dog¬ 
fight ) 69 
Sanphalaka 239 
Satitpulinakeli 180 
Sastra-vinoda (play with 
dagger, sword, bow etc.) 
62-3 

Sasyaknda 78 
SatpSsSnaka 224 
Saturnalia (Roman) 3 fn. 
l^aubhanika 233 
Sautramani 12, 15 
Secana-krijis 74 
See l§Triga-kri;<Js, 
Udakaksvedika 


Sham fights 238 
Shovuos (Hebrew) 22 
l§ikhandMasya 109 
l§ilambam (Tamil) (Fen¬ 
cing with sticks) 221 
Sita-yajna (Ploughing) 23 
Skanda-sasthT 108, 109 
iSmasanabhinaya 105 
Snake-charming 238 
‘ Snakes and Ladders ’ 234 

iSobhanigaraka (Sobha- 
nika) 238 

Sokkappanai (Bon fire) 
(Tamil) 173 
Spandolika 231 
Spinning round 230 
Sprhayantivrata (Astami- 
candraka) 84 
iSraddhas 165 
iSramavidya 220 
l^ravanl 112 

Sripancami 190, 187, 188 

iSrfigakrlda. See Udaka- 

ksvedika 
» * 

Sthallpaka 163 

Sugimhaa (Sugrlsmaka) 
53 

Sugrlsmaka 98 
Sukadyalspabhyasa Krida 
184 

Sukharatn 163 
Sukhasuptika 163 
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Sunimilitaka 89, 224, 225 
Surs-nakkutta (Drink- 
festivai) 49 
Suryanamasksra 223 
Suvasantaka 53, 84, 98 
See Vasantotsava 
Swing312, 13. 74, 22^, 230 
Sword-play 34, 51, 62, 63, 
80 

;§yenavinoda” (Hawking) 
70 

Tai-nir-sdal (Tamil) 191 
Talabhanjiks 55 
Tarpana 166 
Thot (Egypt) 169 
Tila-gul (Maharastra) 182 
See next 

Tila-samkranti (Maha- 
rastra) 182 
Tirairakrida 81 
Tip-cat 39, 238. See Vita. 
Tifuvadiraikkali (Tamil 
and Kerala) 97, 192 
Toji (Japan) 181 fn. 

Top 230 

Tournament 34, 39, 52 

Top( s), of various materi¬ 
als and of various ani¬ 
mals, birds etc. 233, 234 
Toy cart(s) 51, 238 
Toy-whistles 238 
Toy wind-mills 2$8 


Tripurotsava ( Tripurada- 
hotsava, Tripurasuda- 
navrata) 174 
Udakaksvedika 93 
Udds:]akapuspabhanjika 
55 

Udvrsabha 232 

m * 

Ulkadsna (Dlpa-sruddha) 
167 

Uppu-k-kodu (Tamil; 

Lavanavlthi) 77, 225 
Utthsna-Bkadasi 190 
V'adita (instrumental music) 
237 

Vajapeya 16, 17, 18 

Vaji-nlrajana 24 

Vajramusti (Wrestling) 222 

Vakulapuspsvacayiks 90 

Valuka-krida (sports on 

sand-banks) 76 

Vana-bhojana 107, 108 

Vana-krids 73 
* 

VarStiks or Kapardakas 
(gambling with Chow- 
ries) 79 

Vasanta Navaratrl 160,187 
Vasantapancami 187-8 
Vasantotsava 53, 75, 86, 
187 

Vastikakarsana (Tug of 
War) 180 

Vastragranthik^ 233 
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Vatasivitri 98-107 

4 

Vijayadasami 22, 80 
Vijayayatrs 25 
Virakrida 81 

Virana-puspa-pracayika 55 

Visnudvadasi 25 

Vita (Tipcat) 34-39, 51, 
238 

Vitastotsava {Kashmir) 

(festival for River 
Vitasta) 110 
Voralli (?) 53 
Vrsabhadamana 232 
Vrsotsarga 23, 24, 25 
Vyatyuksi (Water-splash¬ 
ing) 240 

Water-sports. See Previous 
and Jalakrida 


Whistles made of leaves, 
blowing of 51 
See Pinjola, 

Wrestling (Malla-yuddha) 
45-6, 49-52, 67, 238 

Wrestling with bull 232 

Yaksaratri 162, 163 

Yamadvitiya 160 

Yama-tarpapa 79 

Yavacatnrthi 

See Kundacaturthl 

Ydgini-valaya-nartana-keli 
99, 105, 106 

Yuddha-maha (Tourna¬ 
ments) 52 

Yugmayugmadarsana 228 

















